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PREFACE 



Portable volumes — books of simple and immediate Fe- 
feresice ^-axe of all works the most useful ; especially to 
thoae widi wbom " time is money.'' And of such are the 
m«iiu£ftcturing, oonunercial, and trading classes of this 
country — a vast multitude — ezdusiyely composed. Men 
of buuiiess, engaged in their daily pursuits, have not time 
to consult and toil through huge tomes: what they 
mostly want is wanted at the moment. In the shop, the 
wardiouse, the counting-house, scarcely a day can pass 
in which some question of interest, and ofben of impor- 
tance, does not {Kresent itself. To ask or answer questions, 
to solve difficulties, to impart or receive information, de- 
mands a sacrifice of time ; and as voluminous works can be 
studied only at leisure, opportunities for acquiring know- 
ledge are frequently lost for want of facile access to its 
source. 

In a painful consciousness of these truths originated the 
idea of this little ''Hand-book" for the merchant, banker, 
tradesman, and shopkeeper of every class — a volume 
equally suited for the counter, the desk, or the pocket. 
Utility being the editor's cAic/" object, his pretensions to 
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novelty or originality of matter are slight : liberally, but 
never he trusts injuriously, profiting by the labours 
of others, his claim for credit must rest upon his judgment 
in selection, condensation, and arrangement — ^in bringing 
into a focus, as it were, an immense quantity and variety 
of readily available information. 

Ease and simplicity of reference being essential, this volume 
is constructed upon the principle of a single alphabet, the 
same as a Dictionary ; consequently, instead of being c?t- 
vided into parts, which inevitably tantalise and distract the 
attention of a reader, it forms one compact wholb, pre- 
senting at once the information required under any parti- 
cular head. An Index in itself, and for itself, an appended 
" INDEX," or " TABLE OP CONTENTS," would bc ouly a 
superfluous incumbrance. 

Amidst an extensive vocabulary, it may not be 
amiss, by way of illustration, to indicate a few of the most 
prominent subjects. For instance : — Banks and Banking ; 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency ; Bills of Exchanee ; Cigars ; 
Coffee and Tea ; Coins of all countries ; Colonies ; Cus^ 
toms; Ejectment, and Landlord and Tenant; Executors 
and Witlsr Funds, British and Foreign ; Insurance, Life, 
House, and Marine; Interest and Annuities ; Hawkers^ 
and Pedlars ; Juries and Witnesses; Postage, with all its 
regulations under the new system ; Parcels Delivery Com^ 
pany ; Police; Pawnbrokers; Porters; Spirits t Tobacco, 
Snuff, and Cigars; Warehousing; Wine; Wrecks, ^c. 

That, in a work so multifarious, there should be no er- 
rors, would be too much to expect ; but, as neither search 
nor labour has been spared in its production, it is confi- 
dently hoped that they may be found few and unimpor> 
tant. 
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Abandonment. This is a term employed, in commerce 
and navigation, to express the abandoning or surrender- 
ing a ship, or goods, msured to the insurer. The right to 
abandon, and to compel the insurer to pay the whole value 
of the thin^ insured, involves many points, for the settle- 
ment of which Mr. Serjeant Marshall's work on the Law 
of Insurance (book i. cap. 13), and that of Mr. Justice 
Park (cap. 9), may be consulted. 

Abatement. The term abatement, or rebate, is oc- 
casionally applied to a discount for prompt payment, or to 
express the deduction which is sometimes made at the 
custom-house &om duties chargeable upon damaged goods. 
From the duties on senna, sarsapariUa, cocculus indicus, 
Guinea grains, cantharides, jalap, ipecacuanha, opium, 
nux vomica, rhubarb, wine, tobacco, oranges, lemons, 
raisins, currants, figs, coffee, &c., no abatement is made. 
Vide 6 Geo. 4, c. 107, § 28. 

Acids. The acids of most importance in a commercial 
point of view are the acetic, muriatic or hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulphuric, and tartaric. 

Acre. The imperial standard English acre contains 
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four roods of forty poles or perches each, and each pole 
containing 272^ square feet. Thus, an acre presents a 
surface of 43,560 square feet. The French acre (arpent) 
is equal to 54,450 English square feet. The English acre 
is to the Scottish as 78,694 to 100,000. One Welsh acre 
is generally equal to two English acres. The Irish acre 
exceeds the English by two roods, 10-^ perches. The 
United States of America measure by the English stand- 
ard acre. 

Action. This is a general term for the various pro- 
cesses or forms of suit adopted for the recovery of pre- 
sumed rights, of which there are at least eleven different 
kinds : — 1. Action on the Case ; a suit brought against 
any one for an offence committed without force, and not 
specially provided for by law. — 2. Civil Action ; a process 
adopted for the recovery of that which is due by contract 
or otherwise, as money lent, &c. — 3. Real Action; the 
mode of claiming lands, tenements, rents, or commons. — 
4. Personal Action; the form by which a plaintiff claims 
debts or other goods and chattels, or conmensation for 
damage done to them or the person. — 5. Mixed Action ; 
when the subject of the suit is partly real and partly per- 
sonal ; and is given by the law for the recovery of the 
thing demanded, and damages for wrongs done. — b. Penal 
Action; a form which aims at the punishment of the party 
sued, by fine or corporal infliction. — 7. Popular, or Qui 
Tarn, Action ; an action brought by a common informer, 
the prosecutor declaring that he prosecutes as well for our 
sovereign lord the king (or queen) as for himself. When 
information is given of offences committed a^nst penal 
acts of parliament, the informer is usually entitled to one 
moiety of the penalty, while the other goes to the crown ; 
and this gives the informer a right to sue the party offend- 
ing for his share of the penalty. 8. Preju(ficial or pre- 
paratory action ; an action which arises from some doubt 
on the part of the principal. 9. Action of Writ; a 
counter-action, by which a defendant endeavours to show 
that the plaintiff had no right to the writ issued. 10. Ac- 
tion upon the statute ; an action for an offence made so 
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by statute. 11- Action Auncestral; an action on a right 
claimed from an ancestor. 

Action, Appbaranck to. When a defendant is 
served with a copy of, or arrested on, any process out of 
the courts of Westminster, he files common or special 
bail; which is called "entering an appearance," and which 
gives him eight clear days. 

Advance. Amongst merchants, it is usual for the 
consignee to advance from a half to two-thirds of the value 
of a consignment, on receiving the invoice or bill of lading. 

Adventure. Any speculation in goods sent to a 
foreign market, under the care of a supercargo, with 
general instructions for him to dispose of them to the best 
advantage, is termed an "adventure." 

Adventure, Bill of. This is an acknowledgment 
that certain goods which have been shipped in one mer- 
chant's name belong to another, with an obligation to 
account to the real owner for his share in the "adventure." 

Advertisement. In a commercial view, this term 
relates to specific intimations respecting the sale of arti- 
cles, the formation and dissolution of partnerships, bank- 
ruptcies, meetings of creditors, &c. The duty charged 
upon every advertisement, long or short, inserted in the 
London Gazette, or in any newspaper, or literary work 
puhhshed in parts or numbers, is Is. 6(i, 

Advice. A " Letter of Advice" is generally given by 
one merchant or banker to another, apprising him of the 
hills or drafts which he may have drawn on him, with 
particulars of date, or sight, the amount, to whom made 
payable, &c. In the absence of such letters, bills are 
frequently dishonoured, " for want of advice." 

Agent. An agent, or factor, is a person employed by 
an individual, or by a plurality of parties, to transact 
business, whether at home or abroad, on his or their 
account. An agent or factor is generally paid by a per 
centage or commission on the goods he buys or sells. 
For copious information respecting the powers and liabili- 
ties of agents, or factors, vide Chitty's Commercial Law, 
vol. iii. c. 3; Woolrych on Commercial Law, p. 317, 
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et seq. ; Beawes's Lex Mercatoria, article " Factors, Su- 
percargoes," &c. 

Agio. A term denoting the difference in value be- 
tween current and standard money, or between metallic 
and paper money. Poor states are often compelled to use 
the clipped and abraded coins of other countries. Hence, 
when banks were established at Venice, Amsterdam, &c., 
which bound themselves to make all payments according 
to some standard value, their money was readily received 
at a premium equivalent to this deterioration. This pre- 
mium is called the agio of the bank. The term <igio is also 
applied to the premium which an individual, entitled to 
receive payment of a debt in only one particular kind of 
metal, will sometimes give to be paid in another which is 
more convenient for him. 

Ahm. Sometimes spelt Aam, or Aum, is a measure 
in use for hquids at Hamburgh, Frankfort, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, &c. At Hamburgh, it is equal to about 
381 Enghsh wine gallons, previously to the adoption of 
the imperial measure; at Frankfort, to 39 gallons; at 
Amsterdam, to 41 ; and at Antwerp, to 36^ gaSons. 

Alcohol. The pure spirit which is obtained by dis- 
tillation, and subsequent rectification, from all liquors that 
have undergone the vinous fermentation, but from none 
but such as are susceptible of that fermentation. 

Ale. Ale and Beer, amongst the most ancient fer- 
mented liquors known, are extracted from several sorts of 
grain, but chiefly from barley, after it has undei^one the 
process termed malting. Herodotus tells us, that, owing 
to the want of wine, the Egyptians drank a liquor fer- 
mented from barley. Ale, or beer, was anciently intro- 
duced into Greece and Italy; it was in general use in 
Germany, in the time of Tacitus ; the Saxons and Danes 
were passionately fond of beer, the drinking of which was 
supposed to form one of the principal enjoyments of the 
heroes admitted to the hall of 0dm ; and, consequently,^ 
its manufacture was -at an early period introduced into 
England. It is mentioned in the laws of Ina, king of 
Wessex, and is particularised amongst the liquors pro- 
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vided for a royal banquet in the reign of £dward the Con- 
fessor. The use of hops, in the brewing of ale and beer, 
is believed to have been a German invention, but not 
introduced into England until the commencement of the 
sixteenth centiury. From the erroneous notion that hops 
possessed deleterious properties, Henry VIII., in 1630, 
enjoined brewers not to use them; yet, in 1552, hop 
plantations had begun to be formed. Dr. Thomson, in 
his article on brewing, in the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, thus describes the differences between 
ale and beer : "Ale is light-coloured, brisk, and sweetish, 
or at least free from bitter; while beer is dark-coloured, 
bitter, and much less brisk. What is called porter in 
England is a species of beer ; and the term ' porter* at 
present signifies what was formerly called strong beer. 
The original difference between ale and beer was owing 
to the malt from which they were prepared. Ale malt 
was dried at a very low heat, and consequently was of a 
pale colour ; while beer or porter malt was dried at a 
higher temperature, and had of consequence acquired a 
brown colour. This incipient charring had developed a 
pecuUar and agreeable bitter taste, which was communi- 
cated to the beer along with the dark colour. This bitter 
taste rendered beer more agreeable to the palate, and less 
injurious to the constitution than ale." When malt be- 
came high-priced, in consequence of the heavy taxes laid 
on it, and the ^at increase in the price of barley which 
took place during the war of the French revolution, the 
brewers discovered that a greater quantity of wort could 
be prepared from pale than from brown malt. A con- 
siderable proportion of pale malt was in consequence sub- 
stituted for brown malt, in the brewing of porter and 
beer. The wort then became paler, and was deficient in 
the customary bitter flavour. To remedy the defects of 
colour, various contrivances were resorted to; and to 
supply the place of the agreeable bitter communicated by 
the use of hojjs and brown malt, quassia, cocculus indicus, 
and even opium, are believed to have been employed. 
Previously to the year 1823, only two sorts of beer were 
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allowed to be brewed in England : sirong beer, of the 
value of 16s. and upwards the barrel, exclusive of the 
duty; and small beer, of the value of less than ISs. the 
barrel, exclusive of the duty. In 1823, however, an act 
was passed authorizing the brewing, under certain con- 
ditions, of an intermediate beer. This intermediate beer 
was not encouraged ; at a subsequent period, the duties 
upon ale and beer were repealed ; and now, they may be 
brewed of any degree of strength. The exportation of 
ale, beer, &c. is now regulated ov act 1 Will. 4, cap. 51, 
8. 11 ; and the sale of those articles by retail in England 
is regulated by act 1 Will. 4, c. 64, and by an act of 
1834, 4 and 6 Will. 4, c. 85. By the former, the com- 
missioners of excise, &c. were bound to grant Ucenses, 
costing j£2 2«. a year, to all persons not excepted in the 
act, empowering them to seU ale, beer, porter, cider, &c. 
to be drunk either on or off the premises ; but, by the 
latter, the obtaining of a Ucense to retail beer to be drunk 
on the premises, is made contingent on the appUcant 
being able to produce a certificate of good character, suh» 
scril^d by certain persons rated to a certain amount to 
the poor. The act of 1834 also raised the cost of such 
license to J^3 St, ; and reduced the cost of a hcense to 
sell beer not to be drunk on the premises to j£\ Is. 

Aliens. All individuals not owing allegiance to the 
crown of England are aUens, or foreigners. Aliens, how- 
ever, may be naturalized by act of parliament, which puts 
them in the same condition as natural-bom subjects, eX'^ 
cept that they are incapable of being members of the 
Privy Council, of serving in parliament, or of holding any 
office of trust under the crown. Ahens may also be natu- 
ralized by serving on board any of her Muest/s ships of 
war, in tune of war, for three years ; or, if a mroclamation 
have been issued to that effect, for two years. The most re- 
centregulations respecting the arrival and residence of aUens 
in this country will be found in the act 6 Will. 4, cap. 11, 

Allocation. An allowance made on an account in 
the Exchequer. 

Allowancb. In the sale of goods, or in the payment 
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of duties on thenij certain allowBiices or deductions are 
made from their weights, under the denominations of 
Draft, Tare, Tret, and Cloff, or Clough. Draft is de- 
duction from the gross weight. Tare is an allowance for 
the weight of the hox, &c. in which goods are packed. 
Tret is a deduction of 4 Ihs. from every 104 Ihs. suttle, 
or nett, weight. Cloff is another allowance, nearly ob- 
solete, of 2 lbs. from every 3 cwt. after tret has been 
subtracted. 

Alum. A salt extensively used in the arts. The best 
is the Roman alum, made near Civita Yecchia; then, the 
Levant or Roche alum, anciently manufactured at Rocha, 
or Edessa, in Syria. The English alum is inferior in 
quality to either of those. 

Amicus CuRiiB. A counsel (or by-stander) who may 
happen to inform the judge on a point of law, &c. on 
which be is doubtM or mistaken, is termed amicus curia, 
or a friend of the court. 

Anchorage. A ground for ships to cast anchor in ; 
also, a duty levied on ships for the use of the harbour 
or port. 

Ankbr. a Dutch liquid measure containing about 
10^ gallons EngUsh ^dne measure. 

Annotto. a red dye made from the pulp enveloping 
the seeds of the bixa orellana, a plant obtained chiefly 
from South America. To impart a beautiful tint to their 
chocolate, the Spanish Americans mix annotto with it. 

Annuities. See Funds, Insurance, &c. 

Anthracite. Or stone coal, bums without smell or 
smoke, it is therefore used for Dr. Arnott's stoves. It 
is extensively used in America, and is employed in South 
Wales for the smelting of iron, &c. 

Antimony. The antimony of commerce is a brittle 
metal, of a greyish white colour. The best is imported 
from Trieste. It is used in medicine, and the regulus for 
liardenin^ the metal used for printing types, stereotype 
metal, Britannia metal, music plates, &c. 

Appeal. This term is used in two senses. 1. It 
signifies the removal of a cause from an inferior court or 
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judge to a superior. 2. In a crimmal prosecution, it 
denotes an accusation by one private subject against 
another for some heinous crime, demanding punishment 
on account of the particular injury sustained. 

Apprentice. A statute passed in the 5th year of the 
reign of Elizabeth enacted, that no person should for the 
future exercise any trade, craft, or mystery in England, 
unless he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of 
seven years at least ; so that what had formerly been a 
by-law of a few corporations, became the general and 
statute law of the kingdom. This absurd and injurious 
enactment was repealea by an act of the 64th George 3, 
c. 90. The repeal did not interfere with any of the ex- 
isting rights, privileges, or by-laws of the different cor- 
porations; but whenever these do not interpose, the 
formation and duration of apprenticeships are left to be 
adjusted by the parties concerned. 
Aquafortis. See Nitric Acid, 
Arbitration. A mode of deciding matters in dif- 
ference between parties, by the mediation and award of a 
third person, in order to avoid legal expenses. Matters 
of account are generally referred by the courts of law to 
the arbitration of a counsel at the bar, whose award is 
made final. 

Arrest. A restraint of a man's person, obliging him 
to be obedient to the law. It may be used in either a 
civil or a criminal sense. 

Arrest op Judgment. To move in "arrest of judg- 
ment" is to show cause why judgment should be stayed, 
notwithstanding the verdict. 

Asphaltum. a native bitumen, or mineral pitch, 
taking its name from the lake Asphaltites. It is found in 
the Dead Sea, China, Trinidad, «c. Of late years it has 
been used in a preparation for pavements and other 
purposes. 

Assaying. A process by which the quality of gold 
and silver bullion, plate, coin, &c. is ascertained. 

Assets. The stock in trade, and goods of all sorts, 
belonging to and liable for the debts of any individual, or 
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company. Also the real and personal property of a party 
deceased. 

As s I E NTO . A contract by which Spain ceded to a com- 
panyof French and then to a company of British merchants, 
the right of slave importation into the Spanish colonies. 

Assignee. A term generally applied to the party or 
parties appointed by the creditors to manage a bankrupt's 
estate for the general advantage. 

Assize. According to the ancient law books, an assize 
is an assembly of knights, and other substantial men, with 
the justice, in a certain place, and at a certain time ap- 
pointed. But the word assize is now generally under- 
stood to mean the periodical sittings of the king's or 
queen's courts, in which prisoners are tried and civil suits 
determined. 

Assumpsit. A voluntary promise, by which a man 
assumes or takes upon himself to perform or pay any 
thing to another. In every action upon assumpsit, there 
ought to be a consideration, promise, and breach of 
promise. 

Assurance. (See Insurance.) 

Attachment. A process from a court of record, 
awarded by the justices at their discretion, on a bare sug- 
gestion, or on their own knowledge ; and it is granted m 
cases of contempt, against which all courts of record may 
proceed in a summary manner. 

Auction. A pubhc sale of goods to the highest bid- 
der. Such sales ought to be advertised previously in the 
public papers ; and the highest bidder is always under- 
stood to be the party who must have the lot knocked 
down to him. Any bidder at an auction may retract his 
o£Per before the fall of the hammer, but not after. In 
London, what are termed "mock auctions," are fre- 
quently established by swindlers. Persons, termed bark- 
ers, are frequently stationed at the doors to invite parties 
in; and puffers are in attendance to " bid up" the article 
much beyond its value. At these places, purchasers are 
invariably cheated. 

Auctioneer. A person who conducts sales by auc- 
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tion. Auctioneers must take out an annual license on or 
before the 5th of July ; and an extra license for the sale 
of excise-goods. They are hable, in the first instance, for 
the auction-duties ; they are also bound to observe the 
strict letter of their instructions, and liable for an^ damage 
which may arise to an employer's property while under 
their care. The employment of fictitious bidders or 
puffers, to raise the biddings at an auction, is held to 
vitiate the sale. There are between 2000 and 3000 
licensed auctioneers in the kingdom. The following du- 
ties are payable on goods sold by auction : On sheep's 
wool, the produce of any part of the United Kingdom, a 
duty of 2d. for every 20.9. ; on any interest in possession, 
or reversion, in any freehold, customary, copyhold, or 
leasehold lands and tenements, — on any shares in the 
stock of any corporation or chartered company, — on any 
shares of ships or vessels, — on any annuity, or rever- 
sionary interest in the public funds, — on plate or jewels, 
a duty of 7<^. for every 20*. ; on furniture, fixtures, pic- 
tures, books, horses, carriages, and all other goods and 
chattels whatsoever, a duty of 1». for every 20 v. 

Average. A term used in maritime commerce to 
denote the proportions contributed by the owners of the 
ship, freight, and cargo, respectively, to make good the 
loss arising ** where any sacrifice is deliberately and volun- 
tarily made, or any expense fairly and bona fide incurred, 
to prevent a total loss ;" it beins clearly equitable that a 
loss incurred for the sake of all should be made good by 
a general contribution. Vide Benecke On the Principles 
of' Indemnity in Marine Insurance ; Park On Insurance ; 
Stevens's Essay on Average; Marshall On Insurance; 
Abbott On the Law of' Shipping, &c. 

Bacon. Berks, Hants, Wilts, and York are the Eng- 
lish counties most celebrated for Bacon ; those of Scot- 
land are Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown. Large 
quantities are produced in Ireland, but it is in all respects 
inferior to that of England. The import duty on bacon and 
hams is 285. per cwt. It is only for exportation that bacon 
can be entered to be warehouse. Vide 7 Geo. IV. c. 48. 
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Baggage. Wearing apparel and other ancles for the 
use of the crews and passengers of ships. Such baggage 
is subject to numerous custom-house regulations. 

Bail.. The freeing or setting at liberty of one arrested 
or imprisoned uxK)n action either civil or criminal, under 
security taken for his appearance. Also the person or 
persons becoming security. Bail is either common or 
special : the former being merely fictitious, whereby no- 
minal sureties, as John Doe and Richard Roe, are feigned 
to be answerable for the defendant's appearance at the 
court to which he is cited. Special bail is that of an 
actual security. 

Bail. Bond. A document by which one party be- 
comes security for the performance of any undertaking 
by another. 

Bailiff. An officer appointed to arrest persons for 
debt. Also, on manors, one whose duty it is to gather 
the rents, pay quit-rents, fell trees, superintend the ser- 
vants, &c. 

Balance. The difference between the two sides of 
an account. In commerce, the difference between the 
value of the total exports and imports of a country. 
Thus, if the official value of the produce and manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom exported in a year be 
.3£J69,989,339, while the official value of the imports is 
only <£45,952,551, a balance will be left; in favour of 
this country of ^24,036,788. 

Bale. A certain quantity of goods; as a bale of cloth, 
silk, &c. To sell under the bate, or under the cord, is a 
phrase employed in France and other countries for the 
sale of goods by wholesale and unpacked. 

Balk. A large piece of timber. 

Ballot. In law, the names of all the jurors are 
written on tickets, and put into a box ; and the twelve 
persons whose names are first drawn, must be sworn 
on the jury, imless challenged, absent, or excused from 

serving. 

Ballast. A quantity of sand, stones, gravel, &c. 
placed in a ship's hdld, to sink her to a proper depth in 
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the water, and to render her capable of carr3rmg sail 
without being overset. Ships without a cam) of mer- 
chandize on board, are said to be in ballast. By the navi- 
gation laws of Ihiffland and other commercial nations, 
vessels are often obuged to take ballast, either outwards 
or homewards, instead of transporting, even at little 
profit, cheap goods of the country. 

Bamboo. A species of cane growins every where 
within the tropics. In the east, it is used lor agricultural 
implements, in the construction of boats, bridges, houses, 
&c. 

Bandana. A silk handkerchief, with a red or other 
dark ground spotted with white. This mode of dyeing, in 
both silk and calico, appears to have been practised nom 
time immemorial in India. It ia now managed with equal 
or superior success at Glasgow and other places. 

Bank, Banks, Banking. A bank is an establisb- 
ment to insure the safe custody of money ; to facilitate 
its payment by one person to another; and, sometimes, 
for the accommodation of its customers, or the public, 
with loans. Professor Leslie remarks, that when (»dcula- 
tions with counters became involved, the table on which 
they were performed, being necessarily of a very conside- 
rable size, was called the bench or bank ; and hence our 
term for an office where money transactions are negoti- 
ated. There is no doubt that bankers and banking opera- 
tions were known to the ancients. The Jews had their 
money-changers ; the bankers of Athens were a keen and 
thriving race of men ; and the private bankers of Rome 
conducted business in a manner similar to that of the 
bankers of the present day. In modem Europe, banks 
were originally designed to serve merely as places of safe 
deposit ror money^ jewels, plate, and other portable arti- 
cles of great value ; th^ were first employed in Italy for 
mercantile and financial purposes. The bank of Venice 
was established in 11 7 1 . It was a bank of deposit merely, 
not of issue ; but an arrangement was made by which the 
depositors were enabled, whenever it might suit their con- 
venience, to transfer their deposits,* or any portion of 
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them^ to a third party, by means of a cheque or order on 
' the bank* The cloth-merchants of Barcelona, about the 
year 1401, added banking to their commercial pursuits. 
Amsterdam also followed the example of Venice, but not 
till nearly five centuries later, when the commerce of 
Europe had passed into the hands of the Dutch. The 
bank of Amsterdam, hke that of Venice, was taken under 
the protection of the state, and, hke its model also, was 
merely a deposit bank. A depositor received creddt in 
the books of the bank for the value of the specie and 
other articles intrusted by him to the custody of the 
directors, and made his payments by an order of transfer 
from the credit side of his account to that of the party to 
whom he stood indebted, instead of actually removing the 
deposits or effects themselves from the coffers of the bank. 
Although no interest was allowed for deposits, and even a 
premium or warehouse-rent was paid upon them, yet, as 
It was always understood that the whole treasure was kept 
locked up in the bank's coffers, and would be forthcoming 
at a moment's notice, the bank of Amsterdam had the 
complete confidence of the pubhc, and its money bore a 
legular premium or agio, compared with the ordinary 
metallic currency. The bank of Hamburgh was estab- 
lished in 1619. It also is a deposit bank imder the 
guarantee of the city magistrates ; but it allows none but 
citizens of Hamburgh to have accounts open in its books. 
The bank of Vienna was estabhshed in 1703; the banks 
of Berlin and Breslaw in 1765. 

According to the present system, in this country, banks 
are usually divided mto two classes : banks of deposit and 
banks of circulation. However, all banks of deposit are 
banks of circulation also ; and there are few if any banks 
of circulation which are not also banks of deposit. By 
the phrase banks of deposit, we understand those estah- 
lishments which keep the money of individuals, and circu- 
late it only ; whilst, by banks of circulation, we recognize 
those which do not thus confine their circulation, but 
issue notes of their own payable on demand. The bank 
of England is the chief bank of circulation in the king- 

c 
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dom ; but that establishment, as well as the private banks 
in England and Scotland that issue notes, is also a bank 
of deposit. The London banking houses do not issue 
notes ; a principle which is acted upon by many private 
banks in different parts of the country. 

Amongst the numerous advantages of banks, in giving 
security and facility for commercial operations, it may be 
mentioned that they afford convenient places of deposit 
for money that would otherwise have to be kept, at con- 
siderable risk, in private coffers. To a considerable ex- 
tent they obviate the necessity of carrying money from 
place to place, for purposes of payment. For instance, 
a merchant or tradesman in London, instead of holding 
large sums of money in his own hands, makes all his con- 
siderable payments by drafts or cheques on his banker. 
He also sends the various bills, drafts, or cheques, payable 
to himself in London, to his bankers before they become 
due ; and thus avoids a variety of trouble, inconvenience, 
risk of loss, &c. " Let us suppose," observes Mr. Gil- 
bart, in his Practical Observations on Bankinjg, *' that a 
merchant has only two bills due each day. These bills 
may be payable in distant parts of the town, so that it 
may take a clerk half a day to present them ; and in 
large mercantile establishments it would take up the 
whole time of one or two clerks to present the due bills 
and the drafts. The salary of these clerks is therefore 
saved by keeping an account at a banker's. Besides the 
saving of expense, it is also reasonable to suppose that 
losses upon bills would sometimes occur from mistakes, 
or oversights, from miscalculation as to the time the bill 
would become due, from errors in working it up, from 
forgetfulness to present it, or from presenting it at the 
wrong place. In these cases the indorsers and drawers 
are exonerated; and if the acceptor do not pay the bill 
the amount is lost. In a banking-house such mistakes 
occur sometimes, though more] rarely, but when they do 
occur, the loss falls upon the banker, and not upon his 
customer." The merchant can also make his remit- 
tance to individuals at a distance, through hia banker. 
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Tvithoiit risk^ and at an expense almost too sKght'for 
notice." 

There are yet other points of advantage to be considered 
by a merchant, or a tradesman, in opening an account with 
a banker. He is thereby enabled to give the best of re- 
ferences for his general respectabihty, integrity of charac- 
ter, and pecuniary responsibihty. In many instances, too, 
his banker vfiVL be able to furnish him with desirable in- 
formation respecting strangers with whom he may be dis- 
posed to transact business. Persons of moderate, or even 
of large capital, may frequently derive advantage from 
their bankers in having their bills discoimted by them ; 
bills which they may have been obhged to take in busi- 
ness instead of cash, and the cash for which they may be 
in want of to make good their own payments. In cases 
of undoubted responsibility, and on emergency, private 
bankers will sometimes allow their customers to overdraw 
their accounts; an accommodation never conceded by the 
bank of England. 

As it is very advantageous for all persons, whether in or 
out of trade, to have a banker, the following observations 
may be useful. 

There are two kinds of accounts kept at the bank, viz. ; 
discount and cash accounts : the latter are on the same 
footing as accounts kept with private bankers, and any 
one applying to the chief clerk of the drawing office, may 
keep his cash there. To open a discount accoimt, the 
party must be known to and have the influence of one of 
the directors. 

To open an accoimt with one of the private or joint 
stock banks, it is necessary to inquire for the manager 
and inform him what you wish to do. On his approval, 
you will be presented with a '* bankers' book" and a book 
of cheques, which should be kept private. In joint stock 
banks a committee of directors sit daily to receive appU- 
cations, which are considered confidential, and immedi- 
ately decided upon. When money is sent it is necessary 
to give the amount and your name on a slip of paper ; 
then the caahier will see if it agrees with the amount. 
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To keep cash transactions correct, all monies received 
must be sent to the bank, and all payments made by 
cheques, except petty cash, for which a cheque should be 
drawn when wanted. The *' bankers' book'* should be 
balanced at least every three months. 

It is essential to persons being partners to have private 
banking accounts, to keep cash transactions separate; 
also in cases of an executor, assignee, or treasurer of pub- 
lic or private societies, that you may not mix the affiiirs 
of others with your own. 

It is very necessary, in case of fire or any oth^ accident, 
to place in the care of your banker all deeds, leases, wills, 
pohcies, &c., for security; which is done by having a 
small tin box with your name painted thereon. This can 
be had from thence at any time. 

Neither the bank of England, nor the private banking 
establishments of London, charge any commission on the 
payments made and received on account of their cus- 
tomers ; but they allow no interest on the sums deposited 
in their hands. Some of the joint-stock banks allow 
interest on the smallest balance which may appear to 
the credit of an account at the close of any day during 
the preceding month. 

A paper currency, consisting of bank notes, &c., circu- 
lates on the credit of the party issuins it ; and there is no 
fiction in it so long as the issuer of the paper can redeem 
his notes on demand. Every banking company should 
be obliged to deposit in the hands of government as 
much stock as should be equal to the whole, or at the 
least to three-fourths of their issues. Such security has 
been exacted from the bank of England in its permanent 
capital lent to government, all of which must be consi- 
dered as impledged for the security of the holders of the 
paper of that company. 

The bank of England is the most extensive banking 
establishment in Europe. It was originally projected by 
a Scotsman of the name of Paterson ; and originated in 
a loan of .£1,200,000 made to government by some Lon- 
don merchants. Previously to its estabhshment, the 
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goldsmiths of the metropolis seem to have transacted the 
money-busiBess of £ii?lsiid. The subscribers to the loan 
received 8 per cent, mterest, besides j^4,000 a year for 
the expenses of management of the public debt ; and 
were incorporated into a society, denommated " The Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of England," by charter 
for eleven years, in 1694. The charter was renewed in 
1697, 1708, 1713, 1742, 1764, 1781, 1800, 1833. The 
act 3® and 4° Will. 4, c. 98, continues the privileges of 
the bank till twelve months' notice after the 1st of August, 
1855, vidth a proviso that the charter may be withdrawn 
on twelve months' notice after the 1st of August, 1845. — 
The capital of the bank of England, in 17^, amoimted 
to ^4,402,343. In 1746, it amounted to .€10,780,000. 
In 1782, it was i£* 11,642,400. In 1806, 25 per cent, was 
added to the capital from accumulated profits, making 
altogether a capital of ^^14,553,000, which is permanently 
lent to government at 3 per cent., and may be called the 
fixed capital of the bank, it being repayable only when 
the charter shall expire and not be renewed. This dispo- 
sable capital is employed in various ways. 1. The greater 
part of it is employed in advances and loans to govern- 
ment, on the security of exchequer-bills and produce of 
taxes not yet collected. These advances, half a century 
ago, averaged .3C8,0OO,0O0 per annum. After the exemp- 
tion of the bank from cash-payments in 1797, they rose 
to .€14,000,000. During the five years from 1827 to 
1832, they were .£19,000,000. However, there are, in 
general, very large balances remaining in the bank, on ac- 
count of the government offices ; and the employment of 
the balances of the public money forms one main source 
of profit to the bank. 2. The bank of England does not 
make the discounting of mercantile paper the principal 
object, and therefore charges a rate of mterest tor loans 
somewhat higher than other banks. From the scarcity 
of money in the summer and autumn of 1839, the rate 
of interest charged by the hank rose to 6 per cent. When 
there is a pressure in the money market, and the market- 
late of interest rises to that of the bank, both private 

c2 
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bunkers and the public generally resort to the bsok of 
England for support. 3. Money is more plentiful in the 
months of January^ April, July, and October — in conse- 
quence of the issue of the dividends on government-stock 
— ^than in the preceding months. To meet the periods of 
scarcity, the bank makes advances on the deposit of ex- 
chequer bills, bills of exchange, and other securities, and 
resumes these advances as soon as the dividends are paid. 
4. The general rule at the bank is to have a store of bul- 
lion equal to about a third of the paper in circulation, 
including deposits. This cash-reserve is to meet any 
drain for gold and large exportation of the precious me- 
tals. 5. The annual average loss of the bank by bad 
debts, is about j^30,000. 6. The ' dead weight,' as it is 
called, may be thus explained. In 1823, the naval and 
military pensions, superannuated allowances, &c., payable 
by government, amounted to the sum of ^5,000,000 an- 
nufdly. This laree sum pressed heavily on the finances 
of the country ; out as it was a debt of a nature which, 
under a continuance of peace, would gradually lessen, 
and finally be extinguished by the death of the parties, it 
was thought both prudent and fair to obtain present re- 
hef by transferring a part of the burden to the next gene- 
ration. It was calcmated that this ' dead weight' would 
be extinguished, in the natural course of things, in the 
course of forty-four years, and the bank of England agreed 
to advance the money on condition of receiving an annu- 
ity of ^586,740 for forty-four years, or untu the year 

1867. 

The yearly income of the bank is derived from the fol- 
lowing sources : — 1. Interest at 2 J per cent, on exchequer 
bills and other eovemment securities. 2. Interest on 
mercantile bills discounted. 3. The 'dead weight' an- 
nuity, the largest of all the annual assets of the bank. 
4. Interest at 3 per cent, on the permanent capital of 
^14,563,600 lent to government. 5. Allowance for ma- 
naj^ng the pubUc debt, that is, for trouble in paying the 
dividends, superintendmg transfers, &c. This aUowance, 
previously to 1786, was ^^562. 10<. a miUion. In 1786^ it 
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was reduced to £U0 a million; in 1808, to i^d40 a mil- 
lion on ^600,000,000, and to ^300 a million on the 
remainder of the public debt. The act 3° and 4° Will. 
4, c. 98, directed a deduction of j^l 20,000 a year to be 
made from the total allowance ; and this item may hence- 
forth be taken at <3^1 30,000 per annum. 6. Interest on 
mortgages and private loans. 7- Profit on bullion, com- 
mission, agencies for the banks of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the royal bank of Scotland, and sundry small items. 
The profit from the circulation of notes is greatly reduced 
by an arrangement that the same notes shall be issued 
only once : as soon as they are brought back to the 
bank, they are cancelled, howsoever recently they may 
have been issued. 

During the last century, the proprietors of Bank of Eng- 
land stock had an annual dividend of about 7 per cent. 
From 1807 to 1822, they divided 10 per cent, annually. 
In 1823, the rate was lowered to 8 per cent., at which it 
still continues. In addition to these dividends, however, 
the stock-holders have, at different times, received bonuses 
to the amount of 67f per cent, on the subscribed capital. 

There are four general meetings of proprietors of Bank 
of England stock held in the year, viz., in the month of 
March or April, in July, September, and December. Only 
proprietors of iSSOO and upwards of bank-stock can vote 
at these meetings ; directors must hold i^2000. A com- 
mittee of three directors is in daily attendance at the 
bank. On Wednesday a court of ten directors sits to 
consider all notes and biUs sent in for discounting. On 
Thursday there is a meeting of the whole court of twenty- 
four directors, when all notes of more than .ji^2000 are 
taken under its review. The directors communicate with 
the first lord of the treasuiy and the chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

The following is an analysis of the act for renewing the 
charter of the bank of England. — " The bank shall con- 
tinue to hold and enjoy all the exclusive privileges of 
banking given by the act 39° and 40** Geo. 3, c. 28, as 
regulated by the act 7** Geo. 4, c. 46, or any prior or 
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subsequent acts of parliament, but no other or further 
exclusive privilege of banking. Any body politic or cor- 
porate, or society, or company, or partnership, although 
consisting of more than six persons, may carry on the 
trade or business of banking in London, or withm sixty- 
five miles thereof, provided they do not borrow, owe, or 
take up in England, any sum of money upon their bills 
or notes payable on demand, or at any less time than six 
months, during the continuance of the privileges granted 
to the bank of England. All promissory notes of the 
bank of England, payable on demand, issued at any place 
in England, out oi London, where the business of bank- 
ing shfdl be carried on for or on behalf of the bank, must 
be made payable at the place where such notes are issued. 
Upon one year's notice given within six months after the 
expiration of ten years from the 1st of August, 1834, and 
upon repayment, by parliament, of all sums that may be 
due from the public to the bank at the time of the expi- 
ration of such notice, the exclusive privileges of banking 
granted by this act shall cease and determine at the expi- 
ration of such year's notice ; and any vote or resolution 
of the House of Commons, signified by the speaker of 
the said House in writing, and delivered at the public 
office of the bank, shall be deemed and adjudged to be 
a sufficient notice. From and after the 1st of August, 
1834, a tender of a note or notes of the bank of England, 
expressed to be payable to bearer on demand, shall be a 
legal tender to the amount expressed in such note or 
notes, and shaU be taken to be valid as a tender to such 
amount for all sums above ^5, as long as the bank of Eng- 
land shall continue to pay, on demand, their said notes 
in legal coin ; provided always that no such note or notes 
shall be held a legal tender of payment by the governor 
and company of the bank of England, or any branch- 
bank of the said governor and company. But the said 
governor and company are not to become liable to be re- 
quired to pay and satisfy, at any branch-bank of the said 
governor and company, any note, but only at their bank 
in London. An account of the amount of bullion and 
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securities in the bank of England, belonging to the said 
governor and company, and of notes in circulation, and 
of deposits in the said bank, shall be transmitted weekly 
to the chancellor of the exchequer for the time being ; 
and such accounts shall be consolidated at the end of 
every month, and an average state of the bank accounts 
of the preceding three months, made from such consoh- 
dated accounts as aforesaid, shall be published eveiy 
month in the first succeeding London Gazette. — One- 
fourth part of the debt due from the pubUc to the bank 
shall he repaid. — If a general court of proprietors so de- 
termine, tne capital stock of the bank shsdl be reduced 
from the sum of ^14,653,000, of which the same now 
consists, to the sum of ^10,914,750 ; and the sum of 
^3,638,260 shall be appropriated and divided amongst 
the persons or bodies politic or corporate who may be 
proprietors on the said 5th of October, 1834, at the rate 
of k25 for every ^100 stock. From and after the 1st 
of August, 1834, the said governor and company, in con- 
sideration of the exclusive banking given by this act, shall, 
during the continuance of such privileges, but no longer, 
deduct from the sums now payable to them for charges of 
management of the public unredeemed debt, the annual 
sum of .^120,000. AH the powers, authorities, franchises^ 
privileges, and advantages, given or recognised by the pro- 
visions of the 39th and iSth Qeo. 3, c. 28, aforesaid, as 
belonging to, or enjoyed by, the governor and company 
of the bank of England, or by any subsequent act or acts 
of parliament, shall be, and the same are hereby declared 
to be, in full force, and continued by this act, except so far 
as the same are sdtered by this act, subject, nevertheless, 
to redemption upon the terms and conditions following, 
that is to say, that at any time upon twelve months' 
notice to he given after the 1st of August, 1855, and upon 
repayment, by parliament, of the sum of .^11,015,100, 
being the debt which will remain due from the public to 
the said governor and company after the repayment of 
one-fourth of the debt of ^14,686,804, as herein before 
provided; and upon payment to the said governor an*' 
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company of all arrears of the sum of j^lOO^OOO per an- 
num in the said act of 39o and 4(P Geo. 3, before 
mentioned, together with the interest or annuities payable 
upon the said debt or in respect thereof, and also upon 
repayment of all the principal and interest which shaU be 
owing to the said company upon all such tallies, exche- 
quer-orders, exchequer-biUs, or parliamentary funds — 
which the said governor and company, or their succes- 
sors, shall have in their hands, then, and in such case, 
the exclusive privileges of banking granted by this act 
shall cease and determine at the expiration of such notice 
of twelve months." 

Commencing about the year 1826, the bank of England 
has established branches in some of the principal towns 
of England. They exist at Birmingham, Bristol, Glouces- 
ter, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, 
and some other places. They allow no interest, nor do they 
permit any one to overdraw his account. They supply 
the neighbouring banks with gold when required, and 
give such bankers as wish it the use of bank of England 
notes at 3 per cent, interest. The application of parties 
who desire to open discount-accounts at any oi these 
branch-banks, is forwarded every Saturday to the parent- 
establishment for approval; and when approved, good 
bills may be discounted without further re^rence to Lon- 
don. The dividends on any of the public funds, which 
are payable at the bank of England, may be received 
through any of its branches by persons who have opened 
drawing accounts, after signing powers of attorney for that 
purpose : the only charge being the expense of the power 
of attorney and the postages. Purchases and sales of go- 
vernment securities may fuso be effected by these branches 
at a charge of ^ per cent. Persons having drawing- 
accounts at them, may order money to be paid at the bank 
in London to their credit, and vice versa, without expense. 
The branch-banks may be called upon to change any notes 
issued and dated from themselves; but they do not change 
the notes of the bank in London, nor receive them in 
payment, unless as a matter of courtesy. No note issued 
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exceeds £600, and none are for a less amount than 
£5, 

Private provincial banks began to be formed soon after 
the middle of last century. In 17^7^ their number was 
computed at 280. In that year, leave was given them, as 
well as the bank of England, to issue small notes, (hitherto 
their lowest note had been for £5,) and they were also, 
hke the bank of England, relieved from the necessity of 
paying their notes in cash. The consequence was that 
they rapidly increased in number : so that in 1814, they 
exceeded 900. The fall of prices that took place in the 
autumn of 1813 produced a terrible destruction of country 
bank paper ; and before the close of 1816, no fewer than 
92 commissions of bankruptcy were issued Sj^ainst English 
country banks, giving rise to an extent of wretchedness 
and misery which had never been equalled, except, per- 
haps, by the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in 
France. With the rise of prices in 1823, confidence in- 
creased, and the country banks began again to pour forth 
their paper-currency. The amount of country notes in 
circulation in 1825 was supposed to be from 30 to 40 per 
cent, greater than their amount in 1822. This excessive 
addition to the currency rendered it redundant, and 
caused a drain of bullion. This drain again forced the 
bank of England to contract its issues ; the currency of 
the metropolis thus became more valuable than that of 
the country, and the currency of the country bankers 
was ^returned upon them. The first failures heightened 
the panic ; and, in the course of five or six weeks, from 
60 to 70 banking estabUshments stopped payment. 

Some of the country banks allow from 2 to 3 per cent 
on deposits, and charge 5 per cent, on overdrawn accounts. 

In the year 1826 an act was passed which permitted the 
formation of banks of issue, with more than six partners, 
at any distance exceeding 65 miles from London. The 
system appears to have originated thus : — ^There had long 
been a general understanding, that the act of 1708, ana 
other acts conferring exclusive privileges on the national 
bank, prevented any company, consisting of more than 
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six partners^ from issuing notes payable on demand ; and 
also that they prevented such establishments from trans- 
acting general banking business; such as receiving the 
money of individuals, P&yii^g their cheques, discounting 
their bills, &c. Doubts, however, arose, whether compa- 
nies with an unlimited number of partners, set on foot for 
the mere business of banking, and without becoming 
banks of circulation, were actuidly prohibited by the acts 
referred to. Whilst the question of the renewal of the 
Bank of England charter was pending, the point was sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Solicitor and Attorney 
Generals, who delivered their opinion " that such banks 
might be legally established within the limits to which 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank of England were re- 
stricted by the act 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 46" However, 
as the declared opinion of other lawyers differed from this^ 
a clause was inserted in the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, which 
removed all doubts on the subject, by expressly authoriz- 
ing the establishment of banks not issuins notes, with 
any number of partners, any where within ue district to 
which the exclusive privileges of the national bank, at a 
bank of circulation, nad previously been restricted. The 
second section of the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, repealed a re- 
gtdation in the act 7 Geo. 4, c. 46, which prohibited banks 
with more than six partners from drawing on London o«i 
demand, or otherwise, for sums of less than j£^50. In 
pursuance of the new enactment, there were registered up 
to July, 1833, thirty-four joint-stock banking companies ; 
and, from that period till January, 1838, the number had 
increased to 111 ; nearly four-finhs of which were banks 
of issue ; and their capital, which, in September, 1834, 
amounted to <£l9783,689, in September, 1836, had 
reached to ^3,969,121. In consequence of numerous 
evils thus arising, a secret committee was appointed by 
the House of Commons, in 1836, to inquire into the 
operation of the act permitting the establishment of joint- 
stock banks ; and whether it might be expedient to make 
any alteration in its provisions. The report of the com- 
mittee was extremely unfavourable to the system upou 
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which these establishments were formed and conducted, 
and various remedial measures were suggested. 

The bank of Scotland — the only Scotch bank consti- 
tuted by act of Parliament, was projected by Mr. John 
Holland, a London merchant, and it was established 
(Will. 3, Pari. 1. s. 5.) in 1695, by the denomination of 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. Its 
original capital was ^1,200,000 Scotch, or .€100,000 ster- 
ling, distributed in shares of j^l,000 Scotch, or j^83. 6s. Sd. 
sterling each. In 1744, the capital was increased to 
.€200,000 sterling ; and ultimately, after other advances, 
in 1804, to .€1,500,000, its present amount. The amount 
of bank paper circulated in Scotland is between three and 
four millions, of which more than half is in notes of .€1. 
The number of banks in Scotland which issue notes is 
about thirty, of which the five principal hold charters: — 
the Bank oi Scotland, established in 1695, with an exclu- 
sive privilege of banking for twenty-one years; — The 
R(wal Bank, established in 1727; capital .€2,000,000; 
— ^The British Linen Company, incorporated in 1746; 
capital «€500,000; — The Commercial bank; capital 
.€600,000 ;--and The National Bank; capital j^500,000. 

Several of the other banking companies in Scotland 
have a great number of partners, to the extent of two, 
three, four, or even twelve hundred; but as they act 
without charters, each party is liable for the engagements 
of hia bank to ihe whole extent of his fortune. In the 
chartered banks the partners are absolved from all respon- 
sibility beyond the amount of capital. The management 
is uniformly in a body of directors chosen by the share- 
holders. 

Notes of <€1 have been issued in Scotland during more 
than a century. In 1826, when parliament called in 
small notes in England, a similar attempt was made with 
regard to Scotland ; but a committee being called for by 
the Scots members, the result was a determination in 
nowise to interfere with the existing system in that part 
of the island. Without the profit arising from the circu- 
lation of a paper currency under Ji5, we branch-banks 
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oould not be continued in thinly populated districts and 
small towns. It is customary with banks in Scotland to 
give what they term cask-credits, that is, to make ad- 
vances of money, at a rate of interest somewhat above the 
average of the money-market, on receiving personal secu- 
rity from the friends of the borrower. Another custom 
of banks in Scotland is that of allowing interest on any 
deposit above <^10. The Scotch banks perform the part 
of savings banks on a large scale. The depositors are 
frequently mechanics or humble tradesmen; yet the aggre- 
gate of the sums so deposited in the different banks to the 
north of the Tweed, is said to amount to ^24,000,000. 
All the Scotch banks have agents in London upon whom 
they draw bills; but their notes are payable only in 
Scotland. 

The national bank of Ireland was established in Dublin, 
in 17Bd, with privileges similar to those of the bank of 
England, and containing in its charter a clause, that " no 
other bank issuing notes should consist of more than six 
partners." The capital of this corporation was .^600,000, 
which was lent to government at 4 per cent, interest. In 
1809, ^1,000,000 was added to its capital; and in 1821, 
the capital was augmented to ^3,000,000. The exemp- 
tion from paying in cash granted to the bank of England 
in 1797, was extended in that year to Ireland, and led 
forthwith to a great increase in the circulation of bank 
paper. 

In 1825, a joint-stock bank was formed at Belfast with 
a capital of half a million, under the title of the Northern 
Bailing Company. In the same year there was established 
in London the Provincial Bank of Ireland, with the lai^ 
capital of ^2,000,000, subscribed chiefly in London. 
That establishment has since appointed in all the chief 
towns of Ireland branch banks beyond the prescribed 
distance of fifty Irish miles from Dublin. The amount of 
the bank-paper currency in Ireland on account of the 
Provincial bank and the Northern Banking Company is 
understood to be between two and three miSions. 

A government bank with a capital of ^500,000 was 
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begun in Bengal^ in 1809. It has hitherto yielded a 
dividend of from 9 to 10 per cent. There is another 
bank at Madras, but it does not do business to any great 
amount. The business of banking in the interior of hidia 
is chiefly conducted by natives, and confined to the issu- 
ing and discounting of bills. 

Besides the early banking establishments already men- 
tioned, there exist several extensive banking companies 
in different parts of the world. The bank of France, 
established in 1803, has a capital of ^3,600,000, divided 
into 90,000 shares. This is the only bank in France 
which enjoys the privilege of issuing notes. The Com- 
mercial Bank of Russia, established in 1818, has a capital 
of about ^1,500,000. The bank of the Netherlands was 
established in 1814, on the model of the bank of England. 
The king holds one-tenth of the shares. The bank of the 
United States of America was incorporated in 1816, with 
a capital of 35,000,000 of dollars, in shares of 100 dollars 
each. Its charter expired in 1836, and the banking con- 
cerns of America have long been in an embarrassed state. 
The number of private banking establishments in that 
country is very large. 

Savings Banks were established some years ago to 
enable individuals of the poorer classes to deposit small 
sums, such sums to be allowed to accumulate at com- 
pound interest ; the simple interest not to exceed 2id,per 
cent, per dUm, or ^3. 8s. 6jrf. per cent, per annum. No 
individual depositor may deposit more than jfe'30, exclu- 
sive of compound interest, in a savings fcank in any one 
year ; and the aggregate deposits from any one person 
may not exceed £160. Whenever the deposits, and the 
compound interest accruing from those deposits, in the 
name of any one person, shall amount to £200, no in- 
terest shall be receivable therefrom. Moneys paid into 
savings banks estabhshed in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act 9 Geo. 4, c. 92, are directed to be 
paid into the banks of England and Ireland, and vested 
in bank annuities or exchequer bills; the commis- 
sionejTS for the reduction of the national debt having the 
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disposal of the sums so vested. According to the act 2 
and 3 Will. 4, c. 14, depositors in savings banks are 
enabled to purchase government annuities for life, or for 
years, and either immediate or deferred; the annuities 
being limited to £20 a year ; and the money advanced to 
be returnable, should the contracting party not Uve to the 
age at which the annuity should become payable, or be 
unable to keep up the required instalments. 

Bankrupt, Bankruptcy, &c. The word bankrupt 
is generally derived from bancusy a bench, and ruptus, 
broken ; in allusion to the benches formerly used by the 
money-lenders in Italy, which were broken in case of their 
failure. A bankrupt is one who, from having committed 
one of the various acts designated *' acts of bankruptcy" 
(as shutting himself up in his house, running away from 
his creditors, &c.) is obliged by law to yield up all his 
assets, debts, &c. to his creditors, for their use and dis- 
posal, till their respective claims shall be satisfied, so far 
as the said estate will allow. Persons desirous of tracing 
the history of the bankrupt laws, may refer to the follow- 
ing statutes :— 54*' and 35" Hennr VIII. c. 4.-13° Eliz. 
c. 7^—2'' Jac. I. c. 15.— 210 Jac. I. c. 19.-13° and 
14° Car. II. c. 24—10° An. c. 15.-7^ Geo. I. St. 1. c. 
31.-5° Geo. II. c. 30—9° Geo. II. c. 18, § 2.-16° Geo. 

II. c. 27—19° Geo. II. c. 32.-24° Geo. II. c. 57. § 8, 
9, 10.-^1° Geo. II. c. 35. § 2.-4° Geo. III. c. 33. — 
46° Geo. III. c. 135.-49° Geo. III. c. 121.-56° Geo. 

III. c. 50. §. 11.-5° Geo. IV. c. 98.-6° Geo. IV. c. 
16. — 1° and2o WiU. IV. c. 56. At present, the proceed- 
ings under a commission of bankruptcy, are regulated by 
the acts 6° Geo. IV. c. 16, and 1° and 2° Will. IV. c. 66. 
These acts declare that, in general, any act which is in- 
tended to delay or defraud creditors is an act of bank- 
ruptcy ; also filing a petition in order to take the benefit 
of the insolvent act ; also the being held in prison for any 
really subsisting debt for the period of 21 days. When 
an act of bankruptcy has been committed, the next step 
is to petition the lord-chancellor to issue his fiat. No 
fiat is issued unless the petitioning creditw's debt amount 
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to £100. Formerly the bankrupt biuiness waa transacted 
by 70 commissioners, appointed by the chancellor, ind 
acting in rotation in sets of five each. For these, an 
entirely new court has been substituted, consisting of a 
chief judge, with three puisne judges, and six commis- 
sioners. This court has a jurisdiction of 40 miles around 
London. The bankruptcy business in the country is 
managed by such hamsters and solicitors as the lord- 
chancellor may appoint permanent commissioners. The 
commissioners, on fiill proof thereof, adjudge the debtor 
a bankrupt. Notice of such adjudication is given in the 
London Grazette, and two public meetings are appointed 
for the bankrupt "to surrender." At these meetings, 
and at every other meeting appointed for proof of debts, 
every creditor may prove his debt by affidavit, or by ap- 
pearing personally and making oath. All the real and 
personal estate of the bankrupt is invested in an official 
assignee, of whom there are thirty appointed by the lord- 
chancellor from among the merchants and traders of the 
metropolis. He gives security for the trust reposed in 
him, and receives a sum for his trouble which is fixed at 
the discretion of the commissioners. At the first meet- 
ing, the major part of the creditors in value are to appoint 
assignees. At the last examination of the bankrupt, the 
creditors are to assent to, or dissent from, the allowance 
of his certificate. The commissioners are also to appoint 
a public meeting of the creditors, to be held not sooner 
than four calendar months after issuing commission, nor 
later than six months from last examination, and of which 
21 days' notice must be given in the Grazette, to audit the 
accoimts of the assimees. A bankrupt not surrendering 
upon the 42nd day after notice, or not making discovery of 
his estate and effects, is guil^ of felony, and liable to 
transportation. A penalty of £100, and double the value 
of the property itsdf, is imposed on persons concealing a 
bankrupt's effects. At any meeting of creditors, after the 
last examination, the bankrupt may tender a composition; 
and if this is accepted by nine-tenths in number and value 
of the creditors, at two separate meetings, the lord-chan- 
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oellor may supersede its commission. Not sooner than 
four, nor later than twelve calendar months, the commis- 
sioners are to appoint a public meeting'^ to make a divi- 
dend, of which 21 days' notice must be given in the 
Gazette. At this meeting, creditors who have not yet 
proved, may prove their debts. If the estate is not wholly 
diviiled upon a first dividend, a second meeting must be 
called, not later than 18 months from the date of the 
commission ; and the dividend declared at such meeting 
is final, unless some suit at law be pending, or some part 
of the bankrupt's property afterwards accrue to the as- 
signees, in which case, any additional funds must be 
shared among the creditors within two months after being 
realized. The bankrupt who has fully surrendered is dis- 
charged by certificate signed by four-fifths in number and 
value of the creditors, and cannot be again arrested for 
any debt proveable under the commission ; but if he has 
been bankrupt before, or compounded with his creditors, 
or taken the benefit of the insolvent act, unless his estate 
produce 15s. in the pound, the certificate only protects his 
person from arrest. Any future property he acquires may 
be seized by the assignees for the behoof of his creditors. 
If the produce of a bankrupt's estate does not amount to 
10s. in the pound, he is only allowed out of the assets a 
sum not exceeding 3 per cent, or £300 on the whole ; if 
it produce 10s. he has 5 per cent, not exceeding £400 ; 
if i2s. 6d, per pound, he has 7i per cent, not exceeding 
£500 ; if 15s. m the pound, or upwards, he has 10 per 
cent, not exceeding £600. He is not entitled to certifi- 
cate or allowance, if he has lost by gaming or wagering, 
in one day, J^20, or within the year next preceding his 
bankruptcy, j^200. — See Certificate, 

All the property of a bankrupt is held to vest in his as- 
signees from the date of the act of bankruptcy. Trans- 
actions by and with the bankrupt of a date at least two 
months previous to that of the fiat, are vaUd, provided the 
party had no notice of the bankrupt's prior act of bank- 
ruptcy. BonA fide payments by or to the bankrupt, be- 
fore the date of the fiat are valid, provided that the party 
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dealing with the bankrupt, had not, at the time of making 
or receiving such payment, notice of his having commit- 
ted an act of hankruptcy. Whatever goods a bankrupt 
has in his possession, with the consent of the owner, and 
whereof he is reputed owner, at the time of his bankruptcy, 
belong to his creditors. Bills discounted by a banker 
pass to his assignees. Property which the bankrupt held 
merely as factor, or executor, or administrator, does not 
pass to his assignees. It has been held, that where the 
bankrupt had received goods the evening before his bank- 
ruptcy but never unpacked them^ they might be reclaimed 
by the owner. — See Insolvency, 

In Scotland, the acts which chiefly regulate bankrupt- 
law, are 1696 c. 6., and 54** Geo. III. c. 137. Any debtor, 
not having fiinds to pay his debts, may be made bankrupt. 
Where the bankrupt has been concerned in trade, his 
effects are attached and distributed among his creditors 
by a sequestration. This process commences with an ap- 
phcation to the court of session, which must be supported 
by at least one petitioning creditor whose debt amounts 
to j^lOO ; or by two whose conjunct debts amount to 
j^lSO; or by three or more whose debts amount to j^200. 
The debtor himself may concur in this petition ; if it be 
made without his concurrence, it must be presented to 
the court within four months of the execution of dihgence 
against him. With the petition for sequestration, the 
creditors must produce their grounds of debt, with oaths 
of verity thereon. When there is concurrence of the 
debtor, an act of sequestration is immediately allowed ; 
but if not, the court first pronounces an order for service 
of the petition upon the debtor, with citation. If the 
debtor fail to appear on the day for which he is cited, or, 
so appearing, shall not either produce discharges for the 
debts libelled on, or reasons why he ought not to be com- 
pelled to pay, the court immediately grants sequestration. 
This may be recalled, however, within sixty days after its 
award, on cause |^own either by the debtor or any of his 
creditors. The effect of an act of sequestration is to 
attach the whole estate of the debtor, heritable and move- 
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able, for the benefit of his creditors. A day is at the same 
time appointed for a meeting of the creditors ; and notice 
must be immediately given in the Edinburgh and London 
Gazettes. No creditor can vote at any meeting until he 
has produced his ground of debt with oath of verity there- 
on ; if out of the kingdom, he may appear by his agent, 
or attorney. At the first meeting, a factor, or interim 
manager, on the bankrupt estate is appointed ; where no 
factor is chosen, the interim management devolves on the 
sheriff-clerk of the coimty in which the bankrupt resides. 
The next step is the appointment of a trustee, at a meet- 
ing in which the bankrupt exhibits a statement of his afiairs. 
This appointment is determined by a majority of the cre- 
ditors m value ; a creditor under £20 is not reckoned in 
number, but in value only. The trustee's duty is, with 
the aid of the bankrupt, to recover his estate and effects, 
and realize the largest possible sum for the behoof of the 
creditors. This accomplished, meetings of creditors are 
held to examine what the trustee has done, and choose 
commissioners for auditing his accounts. The bankrupt's 
estate is then divided among the creditors, if no offer of 
composition is made and accepted. The bankrupt will 
be protected from arrest, at the first general meeting of 
creditors, on application to that effect to the court, with 
concurrence of the trustee, and four-fifths of the credi- 
tors in number and value. After payment of the second 
dividend, he may, with the same concurrence, apply for a 
discharge. The court of session is always open to peti- 
tions for sequestration. 

Barilla. The best barilla of commerce, or Alicant 
barilla, fi*om the eastern shores of Spain, is prepared from 
the ashes of several marine and other plants erowins on 
the sea-shore. This crude soda is extensively used by 
soapmakers, glass-makers, bleachers, &c. The du^ on 
banlla is 2*. per cwt. According to 4 and 5 Will. I V. c. 
89, § 14, the duties on barilla employed in the bleach- 
ing of linen are to be repaid to the bleacher under such 
regulations as the commissioners of customs may order. 

Bark. Bark, the outer rind of plants, is a powerful 
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astrmgent. Of the Peruvian or Jesuits' Bark, extensiyelj 
used in medicine, there are three principal species : pale, 
from the cinchona lancifolia ; red, from the cinchona ob- 
longifolia; and yellow, from the cinchona cordifolia. For 
the tanning of leather, the bark of the common oak is pre- 
ferred to all other substances. Quercitron, horn the quer- 
cus tinctoria, is employed for imparting a yellow dye to 
silk and wool. 

Barratry. Any fraudulent or unlawful act on the 
part of the master or crew of a vessel, with reference to 
its owners ; such as taking it out of its proper course, un- 
duly detaining it in any harbour, deserting or sinking it, &c. 
It is usual, in most countries, to insure asainst barratry. 

Barrbl. a cask, or vessel, containmg 36 imperial 
gallons. 

Basket. A vessel or package, made of wicker, straw, 
&c. of any size or shape, for holding dry goods. Some 
of the finer sorts of foreign baskets are imported under an 
ad valorem duty of £20 per cent. 

Batten. A scantling of wood, 2i inches thick, and 
less than 7 inches wide. 

Beacon. A mark or signal to give warning against 
shoals, rocks, &c. The corporation of the Trinity House 
has authority over beacons, buoys, &c. and may place 
them where they please. Any person wilfully removing 
or running down any authorised beacon, buoy, &c. is sub- 
ject to a nne of not less than £10 and not more than £50, 
besides the expense of replacing the same. — See Buot/, 
Beer. See Ale, 

Bill, in Chancery. A declaration in writing of 
the grievance for which a plaintiff claims redress from a 
defendant. 

Bill of Costs. An attorney's or solicitor's bill for 
proceedings in the courts of law or equity, which is usually 
" taxed," or examined, as to the propriety of the items, by 
officers api)ointed for the purpose; previously to which 
" taxing' or examining, the amount cannot be sued for. 

Bill of Debt. A bond or writing obligatory, drawn 
up in English. 
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Bill of Entry. A document containing an account 
of goods entered at a custom-house, either inward or out- 
ward. Entry inward must be made within fourteen days 
after the arrival of the ship. 

Bill of Exchange. A note ordering the payment 
of a sum of mone^ at a specified time and place, to a per- 
son therein appomted, in consideration of value received 
by the drawer at another. All bills of exchange, foreign or 
inland, in England, are drawn upon stamps, tables of which 
are given in most of our almanacks and pocket-books. 
The negociation of inland bills of exchange, or those drawn 
by one person on another residing in the same country, may 
be effected either with or without the agency of bankers. 

Usually there axe three parties to a bill of exchange, 
viz. the drawer, the acceptor, and the indorser. When a 
party refuses to accept a bill drawn upon him, the holder's 
notary takes protest upon it, whereupon it is returned to 
the original drawer, who is liable in damages to the holder. 
Should the bill be accepted, but not paid when due, the 
holder's notary protests for non-payment. The acceptor 
is always liable to the holder; and the holder has recourse 
also against the drawer and the indorsers : by a late rule 
of court, the acceptor is liable only for the expenses of an 
action against himself, therefore the holder must make 
his election whom to sue. To preserve this recourse the 
earliest possible notice of the non-payment of a bill, to the 
drawer, and also to the indorsers, must be given. Eveiy bill 
must be for payment of money only ; but it does not affect 
the validity of a bill that its payment should depend upon 
some contmgency, provided it be a contingency which must 
eventually happen, such as the death of a party now living. 
An alteration in the date, sum, or time of payment of a 
bill, will invalidate it; but it has been ruled that the 
words " or order" may be interlined in it. A bill cannot 
be received in evidence by a court of justice, unless it be 
duly and precisely stamped. A bill may be accepted 
either absolute^, or with qualifications. When accepted 
qualifiedly, it does not bind the acceptor till the contin- 
gency stipulated shall have happened. A bill may be also 
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accepted partially, that is, it may be drawn for £200, but 
accepted only for ^150. In all cases of conditional or 
partial acceptance, it is the duty of the holder, if he wish 
to preserve his recourse s^ainst the drawer and indorsers, 
to give notice to them of such partial or conditional ac- 
ceptance. When a bill is made payable a certain time 
after sights the holder must get the acceptor to note upon 
it the day when it was presented for his acceptance. No- 
tice of the dishonouring of a bill, by non-payment, or non- 
acceptance, should always be given to the immediate in- 
dorser, next day, through the post-office. Bills may be 
transferred either by delivery only, or by indorsation and 
delivery. Bills payable to order require indorsation and 
delivery ; but bills payable to bearer may be transferred 
by either mode. A special indorsement precludes the 
person in whose favour it is made irom makmg a transfer. 
After the payment of a part, a bill may be indorsed over 
for the residue. If a bill is not presented for payment 
when due, the drawer and indorser will be exonerated 
firom liability. If a bill fall due on Sunday, or a hoHday, 
it must be presented for payment on the day preceding. - 
The days of grace ought to have expired before a bill is 
presented for payment ; but in Hamburgh, and in France, 
the day on which the bill falls due is accounted one of the 
days of grace. No days of grace are allowed on bills pay- 
able on demand, or on bank post bills. 

Bills of exchange may be drawn payable at sight, or so 
many days or months after date, or at usance, as it is 
termed ; that is, the usual term allowed by the law of the 
place where the bill is payable. Most countries, however, 
allow a few days beyond the term of payment for settUng 
or taking up a bill. These are called days of grace. And 
on bills drawn on London or any place in the United King- 
dom they are three days. The following is a list of the 
usances and days of grace of the principal mercantile cities 
of Europe : the bills are supposed to be drawn in London : — 

Usance. Grace. 

On Amsterdam, one month 6 days 

Antwerp, do. do. 
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Usance, 


Grace. 


Altona, 


1 month 


12 days 


Bourdeaux, 


30 days 


10 ^ 


BUboa, 


2 months 


14 


Cadiz, 


60 days 


6 


Cork, 


21 ^ 


3 


Dantzic, 


14 


10 


Geneva, 


30 — 


5 


Genoa, 


3 months 


30 — 


Gibraltar, 


2 months 


14 


Leipsic, 


14 days 


— 


Madrid, 


2 months 


14 — 


Malta, 


30 days 


13 — 


Naples, 


3 months 


3 — 


Oporto, 


30 days 


6 — 


Paris, 




10 — 


Rio Janeiro, 




6 — 


Venice, 


3 months 


6 — 


(See Exchange.) 







Bill OF Health. A certificate signed by the proper 
authority, bearing, what, at the time the ship therein 
specified sailed firom a certain port, was the general state 
of health in the country. Such bills are required only 
from masters of vessels cominff from suspected quarters. 

Bill OF Lading. A deed signed by the master of a 
ship, by which he acknowledges the receipt of a mer- 
chant's goods, and undertakes to dehver the same at the 
place to which they are consigned. Bills of lading are 
generally printed, leaving blanks for filling in ; and three 
sets are always inade out ; one of which should be trans- 
mitted b^ the first post to the consignee; the second, 
sent to him by the vessel itself; and the third retained 
by the shipper, (stamped, 35. duty, to legalize the instru- 
ment shoidd any action arise.) Bills of lading are trans- 
ferable by indorsement. 

Bill of Parcels. A written account, given by 
seller to buyer, of the quantities, sorts, and prices of 
goods bought. 

Bill of Sale. A deed given by a person delivering 
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goods as a security for some conrideration received, as a 
loan of money, &c. 

BiL.i« OF Sight. When an importer, from ignorance 
of the actual quantities or quahties of goods assigned to 
him, is unable to make an exact entry at the custom- 
house, he is allowed to make an entry by bill of sight — 
that is, according to the best description that can be 
given. On this, the collector or comptroller is em- 
powered to grant warrant for the landing of the goods ; 
the iuiporter being bound to cnake, within three days 
afterwards, a perfect entry, and either to pay down the 
duties, or to warehouse the goods. See 3 and 4 Will. 
4, c. 62. § 24 and 25. 

Bill of Store. A license granted by the custom- 
officers for carrying, free of duty, such stores as may be 
necessary for a voyage. Returned goods may be entered 
by bill of store, according to the provisions of 3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 52; and 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 60. § 2. 

Bill of Suppbrancb. A license granted to English 
merchants, to trade froqi one British port ^o another, 
without paying custom. 

Bismuth. Bismuth, marcasite, or tin-glass, is a red- 
dish white metal used in dyeing and in various manufac- 
tures. It is softer than copper, but not malleable, nor 
can it be drawn out into wire. It is used in the compo- 
sition of pewter, &c. Eight parts of bismuth, five of 
lead, and thiree of tin, constitute the fusible metal dis- 
covered by Newton. It melts at the heat of boiling 
water, and may be fused over a candle, in a piece of stiff 
paper, without burning the paper. 

BiTUMSN. A black, inflammable, mineral substance, 
in appearance resembling pit-coal. It is much used in 
cements and varnishes. See Asphaltum, 

Black-lkad. Black-lead, or plumbago, is a mineral 
substance, of a dark steel colour, found chiefly in Cum- 
berland. It possesses a metallic lustre, and is soft, with a 
greasy feel. It is extensively used in the manufacture of 
pencils, and for various other purposes. 

Bomb A SIN. A sort of silk fabric, much used for 
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moumine dresses. Oriffinally made at Milan, it is now 
extensivdy manufactured in this country. 

Bones. Bones of cattle and other animals are exten- 
sively employed in the useful arts; and, ground into 
powder, they form an excellent manure for d^ soils. 

Bonis non amovendis. A writ directed to the 
sherifi^ of London, &c. where a writ of error may have 
been brought; to charge them that the person against 
whom judgment is obtained, be not suffered to remove 
his goods till the error sllall have been tried and deter- 
mined. 

Books. Book is the general denomination applied to 
a printed volume : a treatise not of sufficient magnitude 
to form a volume, is termed a pamphlet. Books are de- 
signated according to the number of pages in a sheet : as, 
the sheet once folded, 4 pages, Jbtio ; tioice folded, 8 
pages, 4to, ; eight times folded, 16 pages, 8vo. ; twelve 
times, 24 pages, \2mo.^ or twelves; sixteen times, 32 
pages, 16»?o.,or sixteens; eighteen times, 36 pages, 18mo., 
octo-decimo, or eighteens, &c. For instance, the volume 
now in the reader's hand is octo-decimo, or eighteen^. 
The size of a book is indicated by the size of a sheet of the 
paper on which it is printed; 9A foolscap 4to, or Svo. ; 
post Svo. ; demy %vo, ; royal 8t;o., &c. The permission to 
import EngUsh books reprinted in foreign countries, is 
restricted to a single copy of each, as part pf a passen- 
ger's luggage, for his private use. Foreign books printed 
previously to the year 1801, may be imported on pa3naient 
of a duty of 20«. per cwt, ; those, in foreign living lan- 
guages, printed in or since 1801, are subject to a duty of 
£2 105. per cwt. By an act of 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 110, 
the taxes affecting books were considerably diminished : 
1st, by the duties on paper having been reduced from 3^. 
per lb, to \^d, ; 2ndly, by its having been enacted, that 
Jive only instead of eleven copies of new works should in 
future be presented, at the expense of publishers and 
authors to nublic libraries. 

BooK-Kbepino. Book-keeping, or the method of 
keeping commercial accounts, so that a man may at any 
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time knoi/r iAke true state of his affiun, is either bv single, 
cur by double entry. In the first, the posts of debtor and 
creditor are separated from each other, and entered in 
sncli a i¥ay that each one appears singly. Double entry, 
also called the Italian method, because it was first prac- 
tised in Italy, is that mode or system in which every entry 
is double; that is, has both a debtor and a creditor. 
The principle of this system is, that all money and arti- 
cles received become debtors to him from whom they are 
received ; i¥hile, on the other hand, all those who receive 
money or goods from us become debtors to cash or to the 
goods. The books chiefly required by a merchant are; 
1st., a waste-book, in which all his dealings are recorded 
without particular order; 2ndly, & journal, in which the 
contents of the waste-book are separated every month, 
and entered on the debtor and creditor sides; 3dly, a 
ledger, in which the posts entered in the journal are 
placed under particular accounts, and from which, every 
year, the balance is drawn. 

Borax. Borax, or tincal, one of the salts of soda, is 
found abundantly in South America, and in Thibet. On:: 
of the best fluxes known, it is used in the analysis of 
minerals by the blow-pipe, in melting the precious metals, 
in forming artificial gems, and in soldering. 

Bottomry. The borrowing of money by the master 
of a ship on her bottom or hull ; t. e., to oe paid with in- 
terest, at any rate that ma^ be agreed upon, if the ship 
return in safety, but otherwise to be lost or forfeited. In 
some cases the loan is raised upon the lading of the 
vessel, instead of her hull, and upon the master's personal 
responsibihty. The transaction is then termed respon- 
dentia. 

Bounty. A premium paid by government to the pro- 
ducers, or the exporters, or the importers, of certain arti- 
cles, or on the employment of shipping in certain objects. 
Box. A close-grained wood, susceptible of a high 
polish, and much used by mathematical instrument makers, 
turners, &c. Box is the oidy wood used by engravers for 
the illustration of books. The box tree is now scarce in 
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England. 20f. per ton is paid on its importation from a 
British possession ; if from a foreign country, £5 per ton. 

Brass. A composition of copper and zinc, in the pro- 
portion of veiy nearly two parts (H copper to one of zinc. 

Brewing. See Ale, 

Bribe. By an act of 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 53. § 38, 
any person convicted of bribing, or offering to bribe, any 
oflicer of the customs, is subject to a penalty of Jt200. 

Brief. An abridgment of a cUent's case made out for 
the instruction of his counsel, on a trial at law or equity. 

Broker. A person, licensed or unlicensed, employed 
as a middle-man to transact business between others. 
A person who sells or appraises household furniture dis- 
trained for rent. In the city of London, general brokers 
must be licensed by the lord mayor and aldermen, under 
an act of William 3. Brokers acting without license 
are liable to a penalty of ^100. A brcMLer, on his admis- 
sion, enters into a bond, under jf 500 penalty, for the 
faithful performance of his duties; and he receives a 
silver medal, with his name engraved thereon, producible 
as evidence of qualification. Twelve persons of the Jewish 
persuasion, eacn receiving a medal, are allowed to act as 
brokers within the city. The medal of a Jewish broker, 
being transferable by sale during the owner's life-time^ is 
worth from ^800 to i:i500. 

A bill-broker is one who proposes and concludes ba^- 
gains between merchants and others, in afiairs of biUs 
of exchtmge ; such as the selling of bills for those who 
draw upon foreign countries, and the buying of bills for 
those who remit to them, &c. His charge, as commis- 
sion, or brokerage, is 28. per cent. 

A custom-house broker must be licensed by the com- 
missioners of the customs, and enter into bond with one 
surety for £1000 fur the faithfrd conduct of himself and 
his clerks. 

A ship and insurance broker is not within the acts for 
the admission, &c. of brokers. His chief employment is 
in the buying and seUing of ships, procuring or cargoes 
(m freight, adjusting the terms of charter-paraes, set&g 
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widi the master for his pay and disbursements^ &c. As a 
ship-broker only, his charge is about <£2 per cent, on the 
gross receipts. If he act as an insurance broker, he 
charges ^5 per cent on the premium, exclusive of a dis- 
count allowed on settling with the underwriters. 

A stock-broker is a person licensed to buy and sell 
stock in the public funds, or in the Amds of joint^stock 
companies ; for all transactions in which, with the excep- 
tion of Iitdia bonds . and Exchequer bills, he is entitled to 
a commission of 2«. 6(/. per cent. : on those only 1«. per 
cent. Excepting by the parties themselves, no transfer of 
stock in the public funds can be effected but through the 
agency of a broker; 

Bronze. A compound of copper and tin, with some- 
times, the addition of a little zinc and lead. 

Bullion. Uncoined gold or silver. 

Buoy. A piece of cork, woodi or other light substance, 
moored, and floating on the water, to indicate the vicinity 
^ a rock, shoal, &c. Buoys are sometimes solid, some- 
times hoUow, and hooped hke a cask. — See Beacon, 

Burden. The burden of a ship is her tonnage, or the 
number of tons that she will carry. 

Buss. A boat or vessel of from 50 to 70 or 80 tons 
burden, employed in the herring-fishery. 

Cacao. Sometimes incorrectly wntten Cocoa, which 
seed is the seed or nuts of the cacao tree, growing in 
South America, the West Indies, &c. The seeds yield 
large quantities of oil by expression ; but the tree is cul- 
tivated chiefly for the manufacture of chocolate, and for 
the beverage bearing its name. The best is considered to 
come from Socomusco ; but the chief importations are 
from the Caraccas and Guayaquil ; the average price of 
the former being from 30 to 40 per cent, higher than that 
of the latter. — See Chocolate, 

Calamanco. A glossy woollen stuff manufactured 
in England, Belgium, &c. 

Calender. A machine composed of two or more 
cylinders, revolving so nearly in contact as to smooth and 
glaze such cloth as may be passed between them. 
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Calico. Cloth made from cotton. It takes its name 
'from Calicut, on the Malabar coast, whence cotton was 
first imported. 

Calico- Printing. The printing or dyeing of cotton 
cloth in colours; a process in which from 200,000 tc 
250,000 individuals are considered to be employed, earn- 
ing from £2,000,000 to ^^2,600,000 yearhr. 

Cambric. A fine, thin, white linen nibric, originally 
made at Cambray, in French Flanders, but now manufac- 
tured of equal qiudity in Lancashire and other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

CABlicLs Hair. Imported from the East, and em- 
ployed in the manufacture of hats, fine pencils for draw- 
mg and painting, &c. 

Camlet. Or Camblet, a light fabric of long wool, 
hard-spun. 

Camphor* The camphor of commerce is chiefly im- 
ported from China $ but the best is from Japan. It is 
produced by boiling the wood of a species of laurel. 

CandLe. a taper composed of wax, spermaceti, tallow^ 
stearine, &c., the wick of which is generally composed of 
' several threads of spun cotton twisted together. The ex* 
cise duty upon canoles was abolished in 1831. In 1825, 
M. Gay Lussac obtained a patent in England for the 
manufacture of candles from stearine, whicn is the solid 
constituent of fat substances, as of tallow and olive oil, 
conveited into a crystalline mass by saponification with 
alkaline matter, and absorption of the alkali by an acid. 
Some years a^ Dr. Ure published the following ts^le 
(re-published m his " Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines,") presenting the result of a set of experiments 
upon the relative intensities of the light, and the duration 
01 difierent sorts of tallow candles :-* 
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Canals. Artificial channels for water-carriage. Ca- 
nals, partly for the purpose of inland navigation, partly 
for that of irrigation, were constructed in ancient Egypt. 
The advantages accruing to the commerce of a country 
from navigable canals, is apparent from the success whicn 
^ has attended them in Chma, in France, in Holland, in 
Russia, in the United States^ &c., as also in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It was not, however, until an act of parlia- 
ment bad been passed, in 1 755, for improvingthe navigation 
of Sankey Brook on the Mersey, that the first attempt at a 
canal in i^ngland, was carried mto efiect. A lateral canal, 
of about eleven miles in length, by the line of the Mersey, 
was then constructed. But before that was finished, the 
Duke of Bridgewater, who expended a princely fortune in 
the ultimately successful prosecution of his designs, con- 
ceived a plan for internal navigation, independent of natu- 
ral channels, by carrying canals through mountains, across 
rivers, &c. The celebrated James Brindley viras the Duke's 
engineer. It was first proposed to cut a canal from Wors- 
ley, where the Duke had some rich coal mines, to Man- 
chester, a distance of seven mUes ; but, before that was 
completed, it was determined to extend it by a branch, 
running through Cheshire paridlel with the Mersey, and 
terminating in that river at Runcorn. The object of this 
was, to afford a new, safe, and cheap mode of communi- 
cation between Manchester and Liverpool and their res- 
pective vicinities. This canal, more than twenty-nine 
miles in length, was completed in about five years. From 
Manchester to Liverpool, the price of land carriage was 
then 40s. per ton ; ana by the river navigation 1 2s. per ton : 
the canal charges were limited by act of parliament to 6s. per 
ton. The success of this scheme naturally gave birth to 
others. The Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk canal, nine- 
ty«six miles long, was begun in 1766, and &iished in 1777- 
"A water communication between Hull and Liverpool 
was thus completed, and by means of the Staflfbrdshire 
and Worcestershure canal, which joins the Grand Trunk 
Bear Hajrwood in the former and the Severn near Stour- 
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port in the latter, the same means of commumcatioD was 
extended to Bristol. A canal was next undertaken from 
Liverpool to Leeds, 130 miles in length; another from 
Birmingham to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal, 
joining it near Wolverhampton ; and one from Birming- 
ham to Fazelej and thence to Coventry. By canals sub- 
sequently undertaken, a communication vras formed 
between the Grand Trunk canal and Oxford, and conse- 
quently with London. In 1792 the Grand Junction canal 
was begun, which runs in a pretty straight line from 
Brentford on the Thames, to Braunston in Northampton- 
shire, where it unites with the Oxford and other central 
canals. It is about ninety miles in length. There is also 
a direct communication, by means of the river Lea naviga- 
tion, the Cambridge Junction canal, &c., between London 
and the Wash. In addition to these, an immensenumberof 
other canals, some of them of great magnitude and impor- 
tance, have been constructed in different parts of the 
country ; so that a command of internal navigation has 
been obtained, unparalleled in any European country, 
with the exception of Holland." In Scotland, the great 
canal to join tne Forth and Clyde, begun in 1768, was not 
finished till 1790. The Union cansJ, joining this near 
Falkirk, and running thence to Edinburgh, was finished 
iii 1822. The Crinan canal across the peninsula of Kin- 
tyre, receives vessels of 160 tons burthen. The Caledonian 
canal, stretching across the island, in a south-west direc- 
tion, from a pomt near Inverness to another point near 
Fort William, was executed at the cost of government. 
It was opened in 1822, and is capable of admitting ships 
of 1000 tons burthen. In Ireland, the Grand caxud, be- 
gun in 17^6, commences at Dublin, and runs in a westerly 
direction, a little inclining to the south, to the Shannon. 
The Royal canal, begun in 1789, runs westward from Dub- 
lin to the Shannon, and joins that river near Tormanbury. 
For fuller particulars of British and foreign canals, with a 
map of the former, the reader is referred to M'Culloch*s 
Dictionary of Commerce^ Sfc, 
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"A Scotch mutchkin," observes Dr. Ure, "or one- 
eighth of a gallon of good seal oil, weighs 6,010 gr., or 
13 one-tenth oz. avoirdupoise, and lasts in a bright Argand 
lamp eleven hours forty-four minutes. The weight of 
oil it consumes per hour, is equal to four times the weight 
of tallow in candles eight to the pound, and three and a 
quarter times the weieht of tallow in candles six to the 

E>und. But its hght heing equal to that of five of the 
tter candles, it appears from the above table, that two 
lbs. weight of oil, value ninepence, in an Argand, are equi- 
valent in illuminating power to three lbs. of tallow can- 
dles, which cost about two shihngs. The larger the flame 
is in the above candles, the greater the economy of light.'' 
— See Lamp. 

Canvas. Strong cloth of hemp or flax, used for sails 
for shipping, floor-cloths, and many other purposes. 
Foreign-made sails, unless in actual use, are subject to an 
ad vcSorem duty of 20 per cent. Ship-masters are bound 
to make entry of all their foreign-made sails and cordage, 
not in use as standing or running rigging, under a penalty 
of ^100. 

Caoutchouc. Indian-rubber, the inspissated juice 
of the siphonia cahuca of South America, Java, and many 
parts of the East and West Indies. It is daily coming 
more and more into use in various manufactures ; render- 
ing cloth impervious to water, and imparting elasticity to 
bands, braces, garters, &c. Mixed with alcohol, it i- 
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solvent of all the resins^ especially copal^ which it dis- 
solves without artificial heat. It mixes £reely with oils, 
and is excellent for liquefying oil paints. 

Capers. Pickled huds of a small prickly shruh culti- 
vated in Italy, Spain, and the South of France. They 
are subject to an unport duty of sixpence per lb. 

Capias. 1. A writ or process in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, called capias ad respondendum , before judgment, 
where an original is sued out, or presumed to have been 
sued out ; commanding the sheriff to take the body of the 
defendant, if he may be found in his baihwick or county, 
and him safely to keep, so that he may have him in court 
on the day of the returns, to answer to the plaintiff of a 
plea of debt, trespass, &c. 2. A writ of execution, after 
judgment. This is of divers kinds ; as, capias ad satisfa- 
ciendum, (or Ca. Sa.\ capias utlagatum, &c. The Ca, Sa. 
is a judicial writ of execution, where there is a recovery in 
the courts of Westminster, of debt, damages, &c. By 
this writ the sheriff is commanded to take the body of the 
defendant, to satisfy, &c. The capias utlagatum is a writ 
against a person who has been outlawed. 

Capital. Amount of money employed in any par- 
ticular undertaking. 

Caption. In law, the word used for an arrest. Also, 
that part of a legal instrument, as an indictment, commis- 
sion, &c., which shows where, when, and by what autho- 
rity it is taken, found, or executed. 

Card. A sort of comb employed to disentangle the 
fibres of cotton, wool, &c., to arrange them in a lap of 
fleece, and thus prepare them for being spun into regular 
threads. Also a fine pasteboard used for many purposes. 
Mr. Dickenson's patent machine for card-cutting, has a 
pair of rollers with circular revolving cutters, the edges of 
which act against each other as circular shears, and thus 
cut the pasteboard into cards of any required size. Play- 
ing carets must not be made in any part of Great Britain 
except London; nor in Ireland, except in Dublin and 
Cork. To sell, or expose to sale, any pack of cards not 
Huly stamped, subjects a licensed maker to a penalty of 
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£50., and ftn;^ other person to a penalty of jf 10. Any 
person having in his possession, using, or permitting to be 
used, any pack of cai^s not duly stamped, to forfeit £5, 
Second-hand cards may he sold by any person, if sold 
without the wrapper of a licensed maker ; and in a wrap* 
per with the words " Second-hand Cards," printed or writ- 
ten in distinct characters. If sold otherwise, penalty Ji20. 
Carmbn. The carmen of the city of London are a 
fellowship by act of common council; and the charges 
which they are allowed to make, and the rules to which 
they are subject, are settled at the quarter sessions. In 
other respects they are under the control of the president 
and goyemors of Ubrisf s Hospital, to whom the owner of 
every cart pays a yearly license duty of 17*. 4d, Carmen 
are to assist in loading and unloading their carts. If any 
carman extort more than the regular rates, he is liable, on 
conviction before the Lord Mayor or any two magistrates, 
to imprisonment for twenty-one days. If any person re- 
fuse to pay a carman his hire, according to the established 
rates, the president of Christ's Hospital, or a justice of 
the peace, is empowered to compel payment. Persons 
may select what cart they please, exeept such as stand for 
wharf-work, tackle-work, crane-work, at shops and ware- 
houses, which are to be taken in turn. Every carman 
standing with his empty cart next to any goods to be 
loaded, shall, upon the first demand, load the same for the 
accustomed rates. If any person shall cause a carman to 
attend at his house, shop, warehouse, or cellar, with his 
loaded cart, the carman being willing to help to unload 
the same, he shall pay the carman at the rate of Is, for 
every hour after the first half-hour for his attendance. 
Every hcensed carman must have a brass plate fixed upon 
his cart, on which is to be engraven a certain number, 
which number, with the carman's name, is registered at 
Christ's Hospital ; so that, in case of misbehaviour, the 
aggrieved party, by taking notice of the number of the 
cart, may obtam redress. Carmen acting in violation of 
these rules, may be suspended from their employment. 
Carmen lidiog upon the shafts of their carts, or sitting 
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within them, not having Bome person on foot.to guide the 
horses, are liable to a penalty of 10s. 

Carpets. Thick woollen fabrics of variegated colours, 
for covering the floors of rooms. The art of carpet making 
originated m Persia and Turkey, the products of which are 
still of high repute. In England, carpets are extensively 
manufactured at Axminster, Kidderminster, Wilton, Ciren- 
cester, Worcester, &c., and in Scotland at Kilmarnock. 
France and Belgium also excel in carpet making. 

Carriers. Owners and masters of ships, hoymen, 
bai^men, Ughtermen, ferrymen, proprietors of stage- 
coaches, wagons and carts, &c., who undertake to carry 
goods from one place to another for hire, are common 
carriers. They are bound to receive and carry the goods 
of all persons, for a reasonable hire or reward ; to take 
proper care of them in their passage, to deliver them 
safely^ <uid in the same condition as when received (ex- 
cepting only such losses as may arise from the act of 
God, such as lightnings, storms, or tempests, raid the 
king's or queeirs enemies); or, in default thereof, to 
make compensation to the owner for whatsoever loss or 
damage the goods may have received while in their custody, 
that might have been prevented. Hence a carrier is liable 
though robbed of the goods, or thoush they may have 
been taken from him by irresistible rorce. No wagon- 
man, carman, or wain-man, with his carriage, shall travel 
on a Sunday, imder a penalty of 205. In some cases a 
carrier's reward is regulated by the legislature, in others, 
by a special stipulation between the parties ; but, though 
there may be no legislative provision or express agreement, 
he cannot claim more than a reasonable compensation. If 
a carrier open a parcel and take goods out of it with intent 
to steal them, it is felony ; if goods be delivered to a car- 
rier, to be carried to a specified place, and he carry them 
to a di£ferent place, and dispose of them for his own profit, 
he is guilty ot felony ; but the embezzlement of goods by 
a earner, without a felonious taking, merely exposes him 
to a civil action. Carriers are liable for the felonious acts 
of their servants, and their own misfeazance or gross 
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negligence. The mis-deliveiy of a pansel, or its non- 
deEvery within a reaaonahle time, is a mii^eazanoe that 
cannot be defeated by any notice on the part of the carrier 
limiting his responsibiUty. The sendmg of a parcel by a 
different coach from that directed by the booker, or the 
removing it from one carriage to another, is a misfeazance. 
If a parcel be directed to a person at a particular place, 
and the carrier, knowing such person, deliver the parcel 
to another, who may represent himself as the consignee, 
such delivery is gross negligence. Ship-owners are not 
liable for any loss or damage happening to goods on 
board through the fraud or neglect of the masters, 
without their knowledge or privity, further than the value 
of the vessel and the freight occurring during the voyage. 
Until the act of 1830, (1 WiU. 4, c. 68.) a carrier mi^t, 
by express stipulation, giving public notice to that effect, 
discharge his uabiht^ from all losses by robbery, accident, 
or otherwise, excepting those which arise from misfeaz- 
ance and gross negligence, and provided the notice did 
not contravene the express conditions of an act of par- 
liament. This led to much fraud and htigation. By the 
act.fldlnded to, it was declared, that carriers by land shsdl 
not be ha^lefor the loss of certain articles specified in the 
act ; money, notes, jewellery, deeds, lace, &c., when their 
value might exceed ^10., unless the nature and value of 
such articles were stated at the time of their delivery to 
the carrier, and an increased charge paid on the same ; 
also, that no publication of any notices by carriers should 
have power to limit their responsibility at common law, 
for all other articles, except those specified in the act. A 
carrier's liability commences from the time the goods are 
actually delivered to him, or to his servant or representa- 
tive, in the character of a carrier. His liability ceases 
when he vests the property committed to his charge, in 
the hands of the consignee or of his agents, by actual 
dehvery ; or when the property is resiuned by the con- 
signer, in pursuance of nis right of stopping it in tramitu. 
The leaving of ^ods at an inn is not a sumcient delivery. 
A carrier has a hen upon goods for his hire. Even should 
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the goods have been stolen, the rightful owner is not to 
have them without paying the carriage. — See Coach, Stage, 
and Pfircels* 

Carts. According to Act 1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 22, eveiy 
cart, wagon, &c., for the carriage of any thin^ to and 
from any place where the streets are paved, within the 
hills of mortality, or within five miles of the General Post 
Office, must have the name, surname, and place of ahode 
of the owner painted in conspicuous letters, at least one 
inch in height on the right or off side thereof, under a 
penalty of j&5. Every such cart, &c., must contain not 
less than six inches in the felloe of the wheel. 

Case. In law, the statement of the particulars of a 
plaintiff's claim, or of a defendant's answer to it, with an 
examination of the witnesses on either side. 

Cash. Ready money, coin, and all immediately nego- 
tiable paper. Prompt payment. 

Cash Account. An account to which cash is carried 
on one hand, and from which all disbursements are drawn 
on the other* 

Cashmbrb. Or cachemire, a fine textile fabric, first 
imported fi'om the kingdom of Cashmere^ but now satis- 
factorily imitated in both England and France. Cashmere 
shawls are made from the downy wool which is found 
about the roots of the hair of the Thibet goat. 

Castor Oil. An oil expressed from the seeds of the 
Palma Christi, a tree of South American and West Indian 
growth ; cultivated also in Spain, Italy, and France. In 
medicine, castor oil is a well-known cathartic. It is used 
as an oil for the hair. 

Caveat. A notice entered at the Patent office, to 
prevent any person from taking out, for a certain time, a 
similar patent to the one specified. Also, a process in 
the Spintual Court to stop the institution of a clerk to a 
benefice, or probate of a will, &c. 

Caviar. The salted roe of sturgeon, &c., prepared 
chiefly in Russia. 

Cause. The matter brought before a court of law for 
trial. 
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CxYBifNiB. See Chillies. 

Cbrtificatb. a bankrapt who has sunendered, and 
conformed in all things to the provisions of the bankrupt 
laws, is entitled to a certificate, oy which he is discharged 
from all debts and demands proveable under the commis- 
sion; but this does not discharge his partner, or one 
jointly bound, or in jomt contract with him, nor does it 
bar a debt due to the crown. The bankrupt must make 
oath that the certificate was obtained without fraud ; and 
any creditors may be heard before it is finally allowed by 
the Lord Chancellor. Any contract or security given to 
obtain signatures to a certificate is void. — See Bankrupt. 

In the customs, no goods may be exported on certificate, 
except foreign goods formerly imported, on which the 
whole or a part of the customs' duties paid on importation 
is to be drawn back. Vide3&4 WiU. 4, c. 52. § 68. 

To entitle the importers of coffee, cocoa, sugar, spirits, 
&c., from any British plantation, to get them entered as 
such, also blubber, and wine from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and sugar from the limits of the East India Company's 
charter ; certificates of origin, subscribed by the proper 
officers of the places where the goods were shipped, are 
required. 

Cbrtiorabi. An origmal writ, issued out of the 
Court of Chancery, or King's Bench, directed in the 
king's or queen's name, to the judges or officers of the 
inferior courts, commanding them to certify or return the 
records of a cause depending before them. 

Chain, A measure of length, consisting of a specific 
number of links. Gunter's chain is composed of 100 
hnks, each link measuring 7^ inches, equal to four poles, 
or 66 feet. 

Chaldron- The Newcastle coal chaldron is 53 cwt., 
or just double the London chaldron : in the latter there 
are 12 sacks, or 36 bushels. The coal bushel is eight 
inches deep, and 19f inches wide from the outside. It 
contains 2,217.6 cubic inches; or, when heaped, 2,815.5, 
making the chaldron 58.65 entire feet. If five chaldrons 
be purchased at the same time, the seller is bound to 
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deliver 63 sacks ; the three additional sacks are txdled the 
ingrain^ However, coal is now sold in London, and in 
many other places, hy the ton of 20 cwt. — See Coal, 

Challenge. An exception taken hy a prisoner, or 
other party in a trial, against one or more jurors, who 
when challenged, are set aside, if the challenge be allowed, 
and new ones sworn in their places. 

Champarty. The offence of unlawfully maintaining 
a suit in consideration of a bargain for a part of the thing 
m dispute, or some profit out of it. 

Chancellor. An officer of the highest dignity and 
authority in various public establishments. The Lord 
High Chancellor is the person next the sovereign in mat- 
ters of state and justice ; having the power, in the Court 
of Chancery, to moderate the law according to equity. 
His decrees, however, may be reversed by the House of 
Lords, over which he presides by virtue of his office. 

The Chancellor of tne Exchequer is the officer who has 
the custody and control of the fands of the royal or pub- 
lie exchequer. 

The Chancellors of the Duchy of Lancaster, and all 
other duchies, are the chief judges of their sevend courts, 
and determine all controversies relative to duchy lands, &c. 

The Chancellors of the Universities have similar powers 
within their jurisdictions. 

Chancery. The Court of Chancery, the highest 
court of judicature in the kingdom, next to the High 
Court of Parhament, and of very ancient origin, is termed 
a Court of Equity, because it was iustituted for the pur- 
pose of proceeding by the rules of equity and conscience, 
and of moderating the rigour of the common law : the 
intention being considered rather than the words of the 
law ; equity being the correction of that wherein the law^ 
by reason of its universality of application, may be defi- 
cient. The Court of Chancery, however, is not intended 
to act in opposition to, but in assistance of, the common 
law; supplying its deficiencies, not contradicting its 
rules; for no judgment of law is reversible by a decree in 
Chancery. 
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Ohancb-Mkdlbt. The accidental l^iUinff of a per- 
son, not altogether without the fault of the offender, but 
without malice prepense. 

Chart. A chart, or hydrographical mim, is to some 
part of the sea what a mim is to a portion of land. There 
are plain and globular charts, and charts on Mercator's 
projection. 

Uhartkr. a written record of things done between 
parties ; also, letters patent from a king or queen, wherein 
phvileges are granted to corporations, public companies, 
&c. 

Chartbr-Party. The instrument of freightage, or 
articles of agreement, for the hire of a vessel. It is in 
commercial law, what an indenture is at common law. It 
is generally under seal; but sometimes a written or 
printed instrument, called " a memorandum of a charter 
party," is signed by the contracting parties ; and this, if 
a formal charter-party be not afterwards executed, is bind- 
ing. In either case the instrument is chargeable with a 
stamp-duty of j£l. 155., and a progressive duty oi Jt\. bs. 
for eveiy entire quantity of 1,080 words above the first 
1,080 words. 

Chattbls. Personal property; i. e. money, goods, 
and moveables in general. 

Chbck* a check, cheque, or draft, is an order direct- 
ing the party to whom it is addressed to pay a certain 
sum to the bearer, on demand. It is assignable by de- 
livery only ; and nayable on presentment within a reason- 
able time. Checks drawn on bankers residing ten miles 
or more from the place where they are drawn, must be on 
a stamp of the same value as for a bill of exchange of 
equal amount ; but checks drawn on bankers within ten 
miles of the place whence they are issued, may be on 
plain paper. 

Chii-i*ib8. Fruit or pods of the capsicum annuum, 
Guinea, or Cayenne pepper ; a hardy and productive plant 
of tropical cUmates. Tne pods are imported either dry 
and entire, or reduced to powder ; the powder, when un- 
adulterated, is of a deep brownish red colour. The best 
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Cayenne peppar is made in the West Indies^ from the 
capsicum baccaium, or bird-pepper. Cayenne pepper id 
frequently adulterated with the red oxide of lead^ muriate 
of soda, &c. 

Chints. Chints, or chintz, is a description of fietst- 
printed calico, on a light ground; origiiially obtained 
nrom the East Indies, but now extensive^ manufactured 
in England and other parts of Europe. 

Chocolate. A sort of nutritious cake, or confection, 
prepared chiefly from the cacao nut, and of very ancient 
use in Mexico, whence it was introduced into Europe by 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. In addition to 
the cacao nut, the Spaniards use. sugar, vanilla, maize, cin- 
namon, &c., in the preparation. The quanti^ of foreign 
chocolate imported is small. Much of the English-ms^e 
chocolate is said to be adulterated with Castile soap and 
starch. — See Cacao. 

Churchwardens. — Officers annually chosen to su- 
perintend the church, churchyard, and such things as 
relate to them; and to take cognizance of the behaviour 
of the parishioners and their parochial interests. 

Cigars. Havannah cigars are in most repute. For- 
merly they were contraband, but may now be imported on 
payment of duty of 9s. per lb. The Hon. C. A. Mur- 
ray, in his account of a visit ^to Cuba and the Azores 
'Islands, states, that at Cuba, " the greatest manufacturers 
are Cabanos, Hernandez, (known to the smoking world 
under the nom de guerre of Dos Amigos,) Silva, and Ren- 
cureuil, who exports chiefly to Holland and France : but 
besides these there are hundreds of manufacturers, who 
make from one to ten thousand per day. The cigar is 
composed of two distinct parts, called here the ' tripas ' or 
' inside,' and the ' capa' or 'cover;' for these two different 
kinds of leaves are used, of which the latter is generally 
finer in texture as well as more pliant. Those leaves 
which are to be made up on Tuesday are damped on 
Monday evening, and allowed to remain so all nignt, and 
when rolled, they are placed on a large table, where they 
are divided into the various qualities of first, aeconct 
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ttiid, &c., and priced according]^. Those which are 
mo«t carefully and beautifully rolled, are called ' regalias,' 
and are sold at twenty-two, twenty-three, or twenty-six 
dollars a thousand ; while the second best, which are of 
the veiy same tobacco, and made by the same man, (only 
with a utile less attention to symmetry of form,) are sold 
at fourteen dollars; others again at twelve dollars, and 
some as low as six dollars : Siese last, do not find their 
way to £ngland, as the duty would amount to more than 
the prime cost. D. Hernandez (Dos Amigos,) employs 
about fifty men in his manufactory. Of the best common 
Clears, a good workman can make a thousand in a day ; 
ofthe re^dias, six hundred ; so that the daily issues from 
this immense j^rtca, are about 30,000 cigars, which, at 
fourteen doUm per thousand, would give nearly .j^lOO. a 
day. They pay an export du^ of half a dollar per thousand, 
and an import in England of 94. Allowing for freight and 
insurance, twenty per cent, profit to the importer, and 
twenty more to the retailer, the best Havannah cisars 
should be sold in London at j€5. per thousand, whicli is 
18«. per Ib.y or about one penny farthing apiece, instead of 
whicn they are generally chai^d 30s. to 40s., and some- 
times 60ff. per lb., and from threepence to sixpence 
apiece.*' — See Tobacco, 

Cinnamon. The inner bark of the hurus cinnamo- 
fnum, a natiye of Ceylon, Cochin-China, Sumatra, Java, 
&c. From its high price, very httle is retained for home 
consumption in um country. Cassia lignea is frequently 
labstituted for the true cinnamon, which it resembles in 
flavour. '' Good cinnamon," says Dr. Ure, " should be 
as thin as paper, have its pmdiar aromatic taste, without 
burning the tongue, and leave a sweetish flavour in the 
mouth/' Until some time after the transference of the 
isLmd of Ceylon from the East India Company to the 
king's government, the growth of cinnamon there was a 
monopoly. It is now subject to an export duty of Ss. 
per lb., ttom Ceylon, and sixpence per lb. import duty at 
the Custom-house. In the London market, cinnamon is 
usually dividedinto three sorts^or qualities, varying in price. 

f2 
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Cinque-Ports. These ancient trading towns, on Uie 
coast of Kent and Sussex, T^ere formerly five : Hastings, 
Dover, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich; whence their 
denomination. Rye and Winchelsea, however, have since 
been added. The charters of the Cinque Ports have been 
traced to the time of £dward the Confessor; and they 
have been confirmed by William I, and by subsequent 
monarchs. The Conqueror, considering Dover Castle as 
the key of England, gave the charge of the adjacent coast, 
with its shipping, &c., to the constable of Dover castle, 
with the title ofWarden of the Ciaque Pwts. " There is 
an exclusive jurisdiction in the Cinque Ports, (before the 
mayor and jurats of the ports,) into which exclusive juris- 
diction the king's ordinary writ does not run; that is, 
the court cannot direct their process immediately to the 
sherifi', as in other cases.'' The process must be directed 
to the constable of Dover Castle, his deputy, or lieutenant. 
— Vide Chitty's Commercial Law, vol. 2, p. 12. 

Clearing, Clearing House. Amongst London 
bankers, '^clearing" is an expedient adopted for ex^ 
chanc;ing the drafts on each other's houses, and settling 
the differences. By this plan, transactions are settled to 
the extent of many miUions a day, by the employment of 
not more, upon an average, than firom .£200,000 to 
^300,000 in cash or bank notes. <'At half-past three 
o'clock," says the author of the Cambist, " a derk firom 
each banker attends at the clearing-house, where he 
brings all the drafts on the other lumkers which have 
been paid into his house that day, and deposits them in 
their proper drawers, (a drawer being allotted to each 
banker) ; ne then credits their accounts separately with 
the articles which they have against him> as found in the 
drawer. Balances are then struck from all the accounts, 
and the claims transferred from one to another, until they 
are so woimd up and cancelled, that each clerk has only to 
settle with two or three others, and their balances are 
immediately paid. Such drafts as are paid into a 
banker's too late for clearing, are sent to the houses, 
on which they are drawn, to be marked, which is under- 
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itood BB an engagement that they will be paid the next 
day/' 

Clkrk. a person whose chief occupation is writings 
in a counting houae^ court of law^ &c. Alao, in the 
churchy a cle^yman, or person in holy orders. 

CuBNT. A part^ to a proceeding at law, or equity, 
ii called, by hia solicitor, his client. 

G1.OVB8. Cups of the unopened flowers of the caryo- 
phylUa aromaticvMy or clove-tree, a native of the Moluccas. 
The beat cloves, from the French clou, a nail, which they 
resemble in form, are imported from the Dutch settle- 
ments, in chests, subject to an import duty of ds. per lb. 
The inferior sorts are brought over in bags. Largeness 
of size, darkness of colour, and perfection in form, indi- 
cate the finest quality. They ought also to have a strong, 
fragrant, aromatic odour, and a permanently hot, acrid, 
aromatic taste. 

Coal. MinerBl<^;i8t8 divide coal into three great fruni- 
lies: black, uninflammable, and brown; each of these 
beine subdivided into numerous subordinate species ; of 
whicn about seventy are imported into London, and forty- 
five of them derived firom Newcastle. The great coal de- 
posits of England are in Northumberland and Durham, 
whence the metropolis and the greater part of the south 
of England are supplied ; in Cumberland, whence large 
quantities are sent to Lreland ; and in Derb3rshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, South 
Wales, &c. The Lothians, Ayrshire, Renfrewshire, La- 
narkshire, &c., supply Scotland. In Lreland, coal is de- 
ficient in quantity and poor in quality compared with that 
of Britain. The annual consumption of coal in Great Bri- 
tain, has been estimated at 15,580,000 tons. In the north- 
country and London departments alone, of the coal trade, 
from 4b to 46,000 persons are thought to be employed ; 
and, in the aggregate, from 160,000 to 180,000. The capi- 
tal employed on the Tyne amounts to about j^l, 500,000, 
exclusive of the craft on the river ; and the total capital 
of the coal trade is thought to be not less than from 8 to 
^10,000,000. Accordmg to some estimates, the coal fields 
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of Nortihuinberlaiid and Durham alone are adequate to 
furnish the present annual supply for 1^700 years ; and 
those of South Wales for 2,()(X) years. Formerly, all 
coals unported into the Thames were sold hy measure, 
not hy weight : the duties and other chaises m the port 
of London, amounted to 14f. 4{</. per chudron ; and the 
entire charges on account of the deliyery of coal from the 
ship to the consumer, amounted to 14«. Sid, The ad- 
vantage of purchasing coal hv weight instead of by mea- 
sure — by the ton instead of the chaldron — ^is shown by 
Dr. Hutton's statement. " If one coal, measuring ex- 
actly a cubic yard (nearly equal to five bolls) be broken 
into pieces of a moderate size, it will measure 7i bolls; 
if broken very small, it will measure 9 bolls ; which shows 
that the proportions of the weight to the measure depends 
upon the size of the coals; therefore, accounting by 
weight is the most rational method.'' The sale of coal 
by weight, and the abolition of the metage system, have 
eradicated some of the more flagrant abuses that infested 
the trade ; but, without trenching upon the profits of the 
honest ccnd de»ler, which are m nrom large, much re- 
mains to be done to render justice to the consumer. 

The regulations as to sale in London, are as follows : — 
A seller's ticket is to accompany all coal sold within the 
city of London and its environs, specifying the species of 
coal, and the number of sacks and weight of coal sent. 
The coal may be either in bags contaming one or two 
cwt., or in bulk. The carman is in all cases bound to 
carry a weighing machine with the coal, which machine is 
to be nuide con&rmably to regulations ; and, upon being 
desired, he is to weigh any one sack, or the whole of the 
sacks, in his cart or wagon. Penalty on refusing to weigh, 
or otherwise obstructi]^ the weighing, £20. Penalty on 
non-delivery of ticket to purchfuier, ^20. In the event 
of the weight being deficient, a penalty is imposed of 
j^lO. or £50,, according to deficiency. Quantities of 
less than 560 lbs., mav be sold without being weiffhed. 

Formerly, a duty of 17^* 6rf* per chaldron was laid on 
all large, and of 4s. 6d, per chaldron on all small coal 
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exported. The duty on coal exported ia BnghA shipi^ 
has been repealed; and the duty on all descriptionB d 
coal exported in foreign ships, mis been reduced ta 4t. 
per ton. 

Coasting Tradb. Traffic carried on by sea between 
two or more places in the same country. The act 3 and 
4 Will. 4, c. 52, is the chief regulating act with regard 
to the coasting-trade. 

CocKBT. A scroll of parchment sealed and deUvered 
by the officers at the Custom-house to merchants, as an 
assurance that their merchandises have been regularly 
entered. 

CoccuLus Indicus. a small bkckish, kidney- 
shaped berry, of inebriating and poisonous properties, 
from the Malabar coast, &c. Haying been employed for 
the adulteration of malt liquor, its use is prohibited under 
a penalty of Jt500, upon the seller of the drug, and Jt200, 
upon the brewer. If thrown into ponds, &e., it will in- 
toxicate and kill the fish. 

Cochineal. Extensively used in the art of dyeing. 
This is a valuable and imp<»tant article in commerce. It 
is a snudl insect, reared with great care in Mexico, some 
of the West India Islands, &c. A pound is estimated to 
contain 70,000 of these insects in theur dried state. There 
are, however, two sorts, or varieties : the cultivated, called 
granajina, or fine grain ; and the wild, or grana tylveitra ; 
the latter scarcely half so large as the former. The im- 
portation is in bags of about 200 lbs. each. The import 
duty on foreign cochineal is M. per lb., on that m>m 
British possessions, 2d, According to Dr. Bancroft, the 
best cochineal is "laree, plump, di^, and of a silver white 
colour on the surface.^ 

Cocoa. Cocoa, coco, or coker nuts, are the fruit of 
a species of palm-tree common to tropical regions, and 
4ittaining the height of from 40 or 50 to 80 or 90 feet in 
height. By boring the body of the tree, a pleasant white 
honor, called toddy, or palm wine, exudes. The produce 
of the tree is employea for various purposes : the fruit, 
nearly as large as the human head, has a thin, tough, ex- 
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tenud rind^ of a brownish red colour^ beoeath which is a 
quantity of tough fibrous matter^ which, spun into yam, 
is afterwards manufactured into cordage, coarse sail-doth^ 
&c. It is also used as stuffing for mattresses, beds, &c. 
Susceptible of a beautiful poliw, the shell of the nut it- 
self is used for many domestic purposes. When ripe, the 
kernel is nutritious, but somewhat difficult of digestion. 
Within the kernel is a quantity of delicious fluid, usually 
termed milk. The pahn wine yields a considerable quan- 
tity of susar ; and when distilled, it constitutes the nnest 
arrack. Much oil is obtained from the kernels by ex- 
pression ; which oil, in a purified state, is used in lamps, 
and employed in the manufacture of candles and soap. 

Cod. The chief British cod fisheiy is carried on upon 
the fishing banks of Newfoundland; the average MBwual 
exports from which — ^indudin^ cod, seal, salmon, &e. — 
is estimated at upwards of haff a million sterling. Next 
to the Newfoundland British fishery, is that upon the 
coast of Labrador. There is also considerable fishery 
carried on from the coasts and harbours of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, New Brunswick, &c. It is understood 
that about four-fifths of the dried fish exported by British 
subjects frx>m Newfoundland, are sent to Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and other parts of the Continent ; and the re- 
mained to Britain and the West Indies. For the regu- 
lations respecting the Newfoundland fisheries, vide Act 
5 Geo. 4, c. 51. France and the United States partici- 
pate largely in the cod fishery. 

Codicil. An addition made to a will, or a supple- 
mentary paper, bequeathing property, or explaining or 
altering some of the bequests contained in the will. 

CoFFBE. The quahty and value of coffee, according 
to its place of ^wth, are estimated as follows : — ^Mocha, 
Jamaica, Dommica, Berbice, Demerara, Bourbon, Java, 
Martinique, Hayti, &c. The berries are of an oval form, 
smaller than a norse-bean, tough, dose, and hard in tex- 
ture ; convex on one side, flat on the other, with a longi- 
tudinal fiuTow on the flat side. The best are of a 
greemsh light olive hue. They should be chosen finesh 
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and new« clean and plump^ and of a small rather than a 
large size. Goffee is suhject to deterioration hy imbibing 
exhalations from other bodies. The contact, or near yi- 
cmity of sugar is, in this respect, particularly objection- 
able. A few bags of pepper on board of a ship from 
India, have been known to spoil a whole cargo of coffee. 
Coffee improves by keeping, but should never be ground 
till immediately before infusion. It is so frequently 
adulterated with succory, beans, roasted com, &c., that 
unless from houses of the first respectability, it should 
never be bought, otherwise than in an unground state. 
Coffee may not be imported in packaees of less than 
100 lbs. ncsfct weight. No abatement of duties is allowed 
on account of damage. Dealers in coffee must take out 
a Ucense annually, cost lis. The history of the coffee 
trade affords abundant proof of the advantage of low over 
high duties. In 1660, about eight years after its first in- 
troduction in this country, a duty of 4d, per gallon was 
laid on all coffee made and sold. Previously to 1732, the 
duty was 2s. per lb. ; it was then reduced to Is. &d,, and 
produced about .3^10,000. a year. Still the duty was too 
nigh, as, through smuggling, the produce had, in 1783, 
fmen below £3000. In 1784, the duty was reduced to 
6d. per lb., when the produce immediately rose in the 
proportion of nearly three to one, showing that the con- 
sumption of legally imported coffee h^ increased in 
i^ut a nine-fold proportion. "In 1807," observes 
M*Culloch, " the duty was Is. Sd. per lb., and the auan- 
tity entered for home consumption amounted to 1,170,164 
lbs., yielding a revenue of i^61,245. I65. 4d. In 1808, 
the duty was reduced from Is. Qd. to 7d.i and in 1809, 
there were no fewer than 9,251,847 lbs. entered for home 
consumption, yielding, notwithstanding the reduction of 
duty, a revenue of jS245,856. 8s. 4d. The duty having 
been raised, in 1819, from 7d. to Is. per lb., the quantity 
entered for home consumption, in 1824, was 7,993,041 
lbs., yielding a revenue of ^€407,544. 4s. 3d. In 1824, 
however, the duty being again reduced from Is. to 6rf., 
the quantity entered for home consumption, in 1825, 
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was 10,766,112 lb8.» and in 1831 it had increased ti> 
22,740,627 lbs., yielding a nett revenue of £683,761." 
However, 3^^ per lb. more was paid on the coffee of our 
eastern dominions, when imported for home consumption, 
than on that imported from the West Indies. This in- 
jurious distinction was put an end to by the 6th and 6th 
of Will. 4, c. 66, which enacted that coffee, the produce 
of British possessions within the limit of the East India 
Company's charter and of Sierra Leone, should pay, 
when entered for home consumption, a duty of only m. 
per lb. This gave another salutary impetus to the coffee 
trade ; and, since the enactment referred to, the annual 
consumption of the United Kingdom may be estimated 
at from 23 to 24,000,000 lbs., producing a revenue of 
considerably more than ^600,000. 

With reference to infusions of coffee for the table. Dr. 
Ure observes that he has found no apparatus ''so good as 
a cqfe-titre a la Belloy^ the coffee higgin, with the per- 
forated tin plate strainer, especially when the filtered 
liquor is kept simmerins in a dose vessel, set over a lamp 
or steam pan. The useml and agreeable matter in coffee, 
as he justly adds, " is very solume ; it comes off with the 
first waters of infusion, and needs no boiling." 

Cognovit. A Cognovit Actionem is an instrument 
by which a defendant acknowledges the plaintiff's cause 
against him to be just and true; and, either before or 
aner issue, sii^en judgment to be entered against him 
without trial. 

Coif. A title held by sergeants at law, who are 
called " Sergeants of the Coif," from the lawn coif they 
wear on their heads, under their caps, when they are 
created. 

Coins. The metallic money or currency of a countiy 
— generally gold, silver, or copper — stamped, and, in 
most instances rendered legal tender in the payments of 
debts, &c. The coins of all countries seem originally to 
have borne the same denomination as the weights to 
which they correspond, and to have contained the precise 
quantity of the respective metals they indicated. For 
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instance, the " talent" was a weight uaed bv the andent 
Greeks; the ''as" or "^pando,hy the Romans; the 
"livre" by the French; and the "ponnd" by the English 
and Scotch ; and the coins first in use amongst those re- 
spective nations were known by those names ; and their 
weight, as " talents," "pondos, "livres," and "pounds," 
was in exact accordance with those denominations. The 
standard, however, whether in purity or in quantity, was 
not always preserved inviolate. In England it has been 
less departed firom than in any other country ; yet, even 
here, tne quantity of silver in twenty shillings or a poimd 
sterling, is less than the third part of a pound, troy 
weight, the quantity which it contained in the year 1300. 

The present standard, or degree of purity, of our gold 
coins is 11 parts of fine eoM and 1 part alloy. The 
sovereign contains 113.001 grains of fine gold, and 
123.274 grains of standard gold. The pound Troy of 
^standard gold, la coined into 46^ sovereigns, equal to 
£46. 14#. 'od, ; consequently, the mint, or standard price 
of gold is £46. \4$. 6d. per lb. Troy, or £3. 17*. iO|rf. 
per ounce. 

From the year 1600 to 1816, the Troy pound weight of 
standard silver buUipn — consisting of 11 oz. 2 dwts. of 
pure silver, and 18 dwts. of alloy — ^was coined into 62 
shillings. In the latter year, however, it was enacted, 
that theppund of silver should be coined into 66 shillings; 
the surplus 4 shillings to be retained by government, as a 
seignorage or duty, amounting to 6^ per cent, upon the 
coinage. In the same year it was also enacted, ''that 
gold coins only should be legal tender in all payments of 
more than 40«." Each of our present shillings contains 
80.727 grains of fine silver, and 187.27 grains of standard 
silver ; and the *' money pound" of 20*. contains 1614.646 
grains of pure silver, and 1746.464 grains of standard 
silver. 

From the Norman conquest to the present time, ex- 
cepting firom 1642 to 1669, all our English sQver money 
has been coined out of silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fijie silver, 
and 18 dwts. alloy. 
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Formerly, the exportation and importation of gold and 
silver coins was prohibited ; bat, in 1819, all prohibition 
was annulled. For the law, as it now stands, relative to 
the counterfeiting of coin, &c. see the 2d and 3d of 
Will. 4, c. 34. 

As a knowledge of the relative value of foreign coins is 
important to commercial men, as well as to travellers, we 
shall here, for easy and immediate reference, and avoiding 
minute fractions, subjoin Thirty Tables of the different 
Coins in circulation amongst the principal Nations tinth 
which England has intercourtey with their Weight in Penny- 
weights and GrainSf and their Corresponding Value in 
English Money* 

L FBANCE. 

The monev unit in France is the franc, which, accord- 
ing to the decimal system — a system that ought to be 
universally adopted — is divided into 100 parts, called 
centimes. In government accounts and legal deeds, all 
sums must be expressed in Jrancs and centimes; but 
amongst the people, and in the purchase of goods by re- 
tail, the denomination of sou is still in use. No confusion 
arises from this practice, because the sou is a multiple of 
the centime ; that is, there are 20 som to the^onc, and 
each sous contains five centimes. The two sous piece may 
also be called a decime, or the tenth of 9, franc. Besides 
the new coinage which was issued under the republic, 
under the empire of Napoleon, and since the restoration, 
the old coinage is still in circulation ; but there is very 
little of it extant. There is also in France a coin com- 
posed of copper and silver, in the proportion of four to 
one, called oillon, and denominated by the people, mon^ 
naie grise. Previously to the Revolution, there were of 
this mixture, pieces of sis liards f the sou beinff divided 
into four liards) and of two sotts ana a half, called pieces of' 
six blancs. Few of this value are now extant, but there 
are pieces of two sous, called decimes. 
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Nattonai 
Denominaiions. 

20 Franc piece 

40 -- 



NEW COIN*— GOLD. 

DwU. Grt. 
. . . 4 3i 

. 8 7 



SILVER (argent BLANC.) 

5 Franc piece • • . 16 1 

2 — 6 11 

1 — . . . . 3 5J 

J, or 50 Centimes . . . . 1 15 
, or 25 Centimes . . • 18^ 

BILLON (mONNAIE OEISB.) 

Hece of or 10 Centimes 

COPPEBf OLD AND NEW. 

D6cime, or 2 Sons 

Son, or 5 Centimes • 

Son, or 1 Centime • • 



EngiUk Value. 
jS m. d. 

15 10^ 

1 11 8| 



4 

1 7 

9i| 

4| 

2i 

0i.80 

0}.80 



Louis of 
Double . 

Ecu, or piece of 
Petit 6ca, or do. 
Piece of • 

Do. 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. . 



VALUE OF THE OLD COIN IN FRANCS. 
lAvret. Fr. C, Dwt, Or, 



. 24 = 23 55 4 22 

48 = 47 29 9 20 

SILVER. 

. 6 == 5 80 18 18 

! 3= 2 75 9 9 

24 sous = 1 3 20 

12 sons = 50 1 22 

6 sons ^ 25 23) 

30 sons = 1 50 6 12 



15 sous 



75 3 6 




II, SPAIN. 

OOLD. 

Doubloon of 8 Crowns, 1772 to 1786 
• — 4 Crowns . . . 

— 2 Crowns 

Half-pistole, or Crown . 
Doubloon of 8 Crowns aince 1786 

— 4 Crowns 

■ 2 Crowns 

HaU^pistole, or Crown 




3 6 7 
1 13 3) 
16 7f 

8 3| 
3 4 

1 12 
16 



8 
4 
2 



8 1 
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National * Englith Value. 

DenominoHotu, Dwta, On. £ ». d. 

Piaster, since 1773 . . .17 8 4 3| 

Real of 2, or Peseta, or one-fifth of a 

Piaster 3 18 10| 

Real of 1, or Half Peseta, or one- 
tenth of a Piaster . . . 1 21 5^ 

R«a]lillo, or one-twentieth of a Piaster 22^ 2$ 
These three last coins hare currency in the Peninsula only. 

III. PORTUGAL. 

GOLD. 

Lisbonine, or Moidore of 4800 reis. 6 22 1 6 11|^ 

Half ditto of 2400 reis . . . 3 11 13 5£ 

Quarter ditto of 1200 reis . . 1 17^^ 6 8f 

Portuguese, or Moiadobra of 6400 reis 9 5^ 1 15 11 

Half Portuguese of 3200 reis . . 4 14| 17 10^ 

Piece of 16 Testons, or 1600 reis . 2 7| 8 ll| 

Do. of 12 Tes. or 1200 reis . . 1 17} 6 4^ 

Do. of 8 Tes. or 800 reis . . 1 3l 4 5f 

Cruzadaof480reis . . . . 16| 2 7| 

SILVER. 

New Crozada of 480 reis . . 9 1 4 11 
IV. THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM. 

GOLD. 

Ducat 2 5J 9. 5| 

Ryder 6 10| 1 5 l| 

20 Florins, 1808 . . . • 9 7| 1 14 2* 

10 Florins 4 15| 17 li 

10 Williams, 1818 . . . . 4 7^ 16 

' SILVER. 

Florin 6 22 1 8} 

Escalin (6 Sous) . . . . 3 4f 6 

Ducaton, or Ryder . . . 20 22 5 5. 

Ducat, or Rix-doUar . . . 18 6 4 4 
The Florin is divided into 20 sous, and the sou into 5 cents. 

V. RUSSIA. 

GOLD. 

Ducat from 1765 to 1763 2 5f 9 4^ 
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Ducat of 1763 . . . , . 2 6| 9 24 
Imj>erial of 10 Roubles, from 1755 to 

„\l^ 12 19 3 1 6i 

Halfditto 6 9* 1 9i 

Imperial of 10 Roubles since 1763 . 7 17| 1 12 9 

Halfditto 3 20J 16 4J 

8ILVBB. 
Rouble of 100 Copecks from 1750 to 

^.1762 18 1 3 74 

Ditto from 1763 to 1807 . . 15 10 3 2 

VI. SWEDEN. 

GOLD. 

Ducat 25 

Halfditto 1 24 

Quarter ditto - . . . 13| 

Hiz-dollar of 48 Shillings, from 1720 

to 1802 . ... . 18 17 046 

Two-thirds of Rix.dollarof32 Shillings 12 11| 3 

One-ihird, or 16 Shillings . . 6 5f 16 

VII. DENMARK. 

OOLD. 

Ducat current since 1767 , . .20 076 

Ducat specie. 1791 to 1802 . 2 5^ 9 42 

Christian, 1773 . . .47* 16 7* 

8ILVBA. 
Rix-dollar, or Double Crown, of the 

value of96 Danish Shillings of 1776 18 I4 4 6 

Rix-dollar, or Piece of 6 Danish 

Marks of 1750 ... 17 6 040 

Danish Mark of 16 ShilUngs of 1776 4 7^ 

VIII. PRUSSIA. 

GOLD. 

Ducat 2 5f 9 4 

Frederick 4 7 16 6 

Halfditto 2 3^ 8 3 

g2 
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8ILTB&. 
NatUmal English Value. 

DenominaiUnu, J>»*' ^^- ^ •• *• 
Rix-dollar,orThalerof30Sabergro8- 

Chen of 1823 .... 1* 6* 2 llj 

Piece of 5 Silbergroschen . .29 ^ ^ Xl 

Silbcrgros — Of 

IX. HANOVER. 

GOLD. 

g^^Wrin- ... . . . 2 f 6 lOf 

Double Gold Blorin ... 44 W S*^ 

BILVE&. 

Rix-dollar (Constitution) . • ^2 J^ no? 

Florin, or piece of f, fine . . 8 10 ^ * * 

HalfFlorin, or piece off, fine .4401^ 

Quarter, or piece of 6 good groBchen, 

Florin, or piece of t, base . . 1 Of 2 4 

X. SAXONY. 

GOLD. 

Ducat 2 6f 9 6 

Double Augustus, or 10 Thalera . 8 13^* 1 12 11 

Augustus, or 6 Thalers . . ^ ?S n ft ol 

Half ditto . . . . . 3 3A 8 2f 

SILVER. 

Rix-doUar Specie, or Conyention, « . , , 

since 1763 .... ^5 i. J Mt 

Half ditto, or Florin . . . 9 Oj \i I M\ 

Thaler of 24 Groschen (imaginary 

coin; 3 1 

Groschen, 24 to the Thaler, 32 to the 

Rix-dollar 1 3f If 

XI. BAVARIA. 

GOLD. 

CaroUn ? ^* i .2 1* 

Maximilian 4 4 13 7* 
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SILTBR. 

National EngUsh Value, 

Benommations, Dwt. On, ^ t. d. 

Crown 18 2 4 6 

Rix-doUar of 1800 . . . . 17 12 4 OJ 

Teston» or Kopfstuck . . « 4 6| 8J 

XII. BADEN* 

GOLD. 

Piece of 2 Florins . . . .49 O' 16 81 

1 Florin ... 2 4^ 8 4§ 

8ILYS&. 

Piece of 2 Florins . . • 16 2 3 3} 

1 Florin . . . 8 1 13} 

XIII. HAMBURGH. 

GOLD. 

Ducat ad Legem Imperii • . 2 .5| 9 4} 

New Town Ducat . . . . a 6} 9 4 

SILYSB. 

Mark Banco (imaginary) . . . 1 5f 

16 Shilling Piece, Conyention . 5 20 1 2j 

Riz-dollar Specie . . . . 18 18 4 7 

XIV. AUSTRIA AND BOHEMIA. 

GOLD. 

Emperor's Ducat . . # 2 5} 9 6 

Hungarian Ducat . . . . 2 5| 9 SJ 

Half-Sovereign . . . . ^ '^f 14 9 

duarter-Sovereign . . . • , 1 15} 7 4J 

SILVBB. 

Crown, since 1753 ... 18 1 4 If 

Half Rix-dollar, or Florin . . 9 0| 2 0} 

20Kreutzers .... 4 6^ 8J 

10 Ditto 2 3} 4 

XV. NAPLES. 

GOLD. 

New Ounce of 3 Ducats . . 2 10} 10 5} 

SILVER. 

12 Carlini, 1804 . . . 17 15 4 1} 
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NatUmai . SngKsh Value. 

DenomlnaHonM. J>uft. Gr§. £ §, d. 

Ducat of 10 Carlini, 1784 . . 14 16 3 4^ 

2 Carlini, 1804 . . . . 2 22 8 

1 Ditto, 1804 .... Ill 040 

Ducat of 10 Carlini, 1818 . . 14 18 3 4^ 

XVI. SICILY. 

GOLD. 

Ounce, 1748 .... 2 20J 10 lOj 

SILVER. 

Crown of 12 Tarins . . . 17 14 4 0| 

XVII. BAGUSA. 

8ILyB&. 

Ragnsa, or Talaro ... 18 22 030 

Halfditto 9 H 16 

Ducat ..... 8 19 Oil 

12 Grossettes . . . ..29* 004 

6 Ditto 1 4f 2 

XVin. THE PAPAL STATES. 

GOLD. 

Pistola of PiuB VI. and VU. . . 3 12J 13 lU 

Halfditto 1 14 6 11} 

Zecchino, 1769 . . . . 2 4j 9 4i 

Halfditto 1 2J 4 4i 

8ILTBR. 

Crt)wn of 10 PaoU . . . . 17 1 4 3i 

Testoneof3Pao]i ... 52 01 

20 PaoU . . . 3 10 10{ 

Paolo 1 17 5i 

The paolo ia diyided into 10 bajocchi ; the crown into 10 paoli. 

XIX. VENICE. 

GOLD. 

Zecchino 2 &| 9 6 

Halfditto 1 2} 4 9 

OzeUa 8 19 J 17 4 

Ducat 1 9f 6 111 

Pistola 4 8f 16 14 
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SILVER. 
Nafionai English Vaine, 

DenommiUumt. Dwt, ar$. ^e t, d, 

Diusat of 8 livres . . . 14 15J 3 3jL 

Crown of the Cross ., . . 20 10 5 3} 

Ducatoou 18 4 8* 

Talaro , . . . . . 18 13 4 2 

0«eUa 6 8 1 7| 

XX. LOMBARDY. 

GOLD. 

&)vereigii, 1823 . . . . 8 18 17 1 

Half ditto 4 9 13 6^ 

. SILVER. 

^rown 17 7f 4 li 

Half-crown, or Florin . ^ 8 15} 2 ol 

Austrian Ldvre . . . . 2 18| 8^ 

XXI. SARDINIA. 

GOLD. 

Carlin, since 1768 , . . 10 7} 1 10 1* 

Half ditto . . . . . 5 24 19 6* 

S^*?\a 6 loj 1 2 64 

Halfditto . . . . . 4 17| 1 11 3| 

Silver 

Crown, since 1768 . . . ' 16 2J 3 84 

Half-Crown 7 ISJ 1 lo| 

Quarter ditto . . . . 3 881 lU 

New Crown of 1816 . . . 16 3 ll| 

XXII. SAVOY AND PIEDMONT. 

GOLD. 

Zecchino 2 Sf 9 54 

Double New Pistola of 24 Livres .6 4^ 1 3 9I 

Half ditto 3 2i 11 10* 

New Pistola of 20 Livres, 1816 . 4 Sf 16 10 

Carlino, since 1755 . . . 30 224 6 19 

Half ditto 15 11 2 19 6 

Zecchino of Genoa ... 2 6f 9 6^ 

silver. 

Crown of 6 Livres since 1755 • . 22 14 5 7| 

Half-crown . . . 11 7 2 
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Natkmt4 EngUMh VtOue. 

DenonUnattom. Dwi, &r§, £ «. d. 

Quarter-crown, or 30 Sons . . 5 154 1 4f 

One-eighth ditto, or 15 Sons . - 2 19) 8| 

NewCrownofdliyres, 1816 .6 1^ 3 ll| 

XXIIL PABJiA. 

GOLD. 

Zecchino 2 5| 9 5f 

Pifltola of 1784 . . 4 194 18 3 

of 1786 . . . • 4 4 17 4i 

40 lire of Maria Louiiannce 1815 . 8 7} 1 11 9 

20 Ditto 4 3| 15 10^ 

SILVXB. 

Ducat of 1784 . . . . 16 11 4 1( 

Piece of 3 lire . ^ , . 2 8) 6| 

5 lire of Maria lionisa . . . 16 3 ll| 

XXIV. TUSCANY. 

GOLD. 

Rnspone, 3 Zecchini, with the lily 
One-third Rnspone, or Zecchino 
Half Zecchino .... 
Zecchino with effigy 

Rosina 

Halfditto 




SILTEB. 

Francesooni of 10 Paoli, or Crown of 

lOPaoti .... 17 13| 

Pieceof5Paoli . . . . 8 18f 

2 Paoli . . . . 3 6} 

1 Paoli . . . . I 15i 

XXV. SWITZERLAND. 

GOLD. 

32 Franken Piece ... 8 22 

16 Ditto 4 11 

Dncat dT Zurich • • . • 2 5) 

■ Berne .••.25^ 

Pistole of Berne ... 4 tl 

8ILTBB. 

CrownofBasleof30Batz, or 2 Fiorina 15 1 3 7| 



1 8 


7 


9 
4 


1* 


9 
17 


?* 


8 


6* 


14 
2 



6i 







6 


1 17 


9 


18 
9 


10} 
5 


9 
18 


2f 
10 
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NaUoma 



Half Crown, or Florin . 
Fraoken of Benoie, smce 1803 
Crown of Zurich of 1781 
Half, or Florin, since 1781 
Crown of 40 Batz of Basle and So- 

leure, since 1798 .... 
Piece of 4 Franken of Berne, 1799 
Ditto of 4 Franken of Switserland of 

1803 • • • . • • 

Ditto of 2 Franken of Switzerland of 

1803 

Ditto of 1 Franken 



Bnglitk Value. 



7 

4 

16 

8 

18 
18 



12t 
17J 





23 
22 













I 
1 
3 
1 

4 
4 



2* 
2* 

lOi 

8 

8 



18 23 



4 9 



9 
4 



IH 
17f 








2 
1 



XXVI. AMERICA— UNITiED STATES. 

GOLD. 

Double Eagle of 10 Dollars . 11 6 2 

Eagle of 5 Dollars .... 5 15 1 

Half Eagle of 2| Dollars . . 2 19| 

81LVE&. 

Dollar 17 10 

HalfDollar .... 8 17 

Quarter Dollar .... 4 8| 

XXVII. EAST INDIES. 

GOLD. 

Mohnr of Bengal ... 7 

Ditto of Bombay .... 7 

Gold Rupee, Bombay . 7 

Ditto Madras . . . . , 7 

Star Pagoda, Madras ... 2 

SILVER. 

Rupee, Sicca . . ... .7 



3 
1 



91 
lOf 



10 11^ 



4 
2 
1 



It 

Of 



Ditto Arcott 
Ditto Bombay 
Ditto Broach 



Rupee . 
Half ditto 



7 
7 
7 



XXVm. PERSIA. 

GOLD. 

weight unknown 



23 


1 


13 8 


10} 


1 


10 1 


11 


1 


9 2 


12 


1 


9 3 


4* 





7 6 


12 





2 2h 


9 





1 11} 


11 





1 11 


10 





1 9 



1 





9 
14 



6 
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8ILYE&. 
National ^ 
Denominations, 

Double Rupee of 5 Abassis weight unknown 
Rupee • • • • ,, 
Abassi . • . • 
Mamoudi • . 
Larin • • • • 



ft 
»t 



tt 
It 
tt 



Bngiish Value, 

te «. d, 

3 10^ 

I 11^ 

9 

4i 

9J 



XXIX. TURKEY. 



GOLD. 

Zecchin Zermahbonb of Sultan Ab 

doulHamet, 1774 
Half Ditto .... 

Roubbie, or \ Zecchin Fondoukli 
Zecchin Zermahboub of Selim III. 
Half Ditto .... 
Quarter Ditto • ... 

SILVER. 

Altmichlec of 60 Paras, since 1771 
Yaremlec of 20 Paras, or 60 Aspres 
Rouble of 10 Paras, or 30 Aspres 
Aspre, 120 in the Piastre . 
Piastre of 40 Paras . 
Piece of 4 Piastres • . • 



Dwt. Grs, 

1 16 

20 

13f 

1 16 
20 
10 

15 50 



XXX. JAPAN. 



OldKobangof 100 Mas 
Half ditto 
New Kobang 
Half ditto 

Tigo-gin of 40 Mas 
Half ditto 
One-fourth ditto • 
One-eighth ditto 



GOLD. 

weight unknown 



tt 
tt 
»» 

SILVER, 
ft 
tt 
f* 
tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 












6 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 



2 







I 

2 



11 
1^* 

H 

H 

H 
o 

7 

3.i 



2 
1 
1 



7 
3 
5 



3 

7 
11 



7A 



12 IQA 



11 
5 
2 
1 



5 

lOA 



Coir. Yam from the husk of the cocoa-nut, converti- 
ble into cordage, thought by some to be superior to that 
from hemp. — ^See Cocoa, 
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Coke. Carbonised pit-coal; coal^ deprived of its vola- 
tile principles by calcination in a retort. It is generally 
obtamed nrom the manufacture of gas. Properly pre- 
pared, good coal will yield about 80 per cent, of excellent 
coke, weighing about 14 cwt. per chaldron. 

Colonies. Establishments abroad, founded either by 
individuals who voluntarily emigrate from the parent state, 
or by those who are transported for their crimes. "Bri- 
tain," observes Mr. Rush, formerly the American minister 
in London, '^ exists all over the world in her colonies. 
These alone give her the means of advancing her industry 
and opulence for ages to come. They are portions of her 
territory more valuable than if joined to her island. The 
sense of distance is destroyed by her command of ships ; 
whilst that very distance serves as the feeder of her com- 
merce and marme. Situated on every continent, lying in 
every latitude, these, her out-dominions, make her the 
centre of a trade, already vast and perpetually augment- 
ing ;-^a home trade, and a foreign trade, for it yields the 
riches of both, as she controls it all at her will. They 
take off her redundant population, yet make her more 
populous, and are destined, under the pohcy already com- 
menced towards them, and which in time she will far 
more extensively pursue, to expand her empire, commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and maritime, to dimensions to which 
it would not be easy to affix limits." 

Independently of our vast empire in the East, the 
following may be mentioned as British colonial posses- 
sions : — Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunsvrick, in North America; Demerara, Berbice, 
&c., in South America; in the West Indies, Jamaica, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, Granada, Trinidad, and other islands; 
Mauritius, New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, Swan 
River ; Cape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, and various 
other settlements on the coast of Africa; Heligoland, 
Gibraltar, Malta, the United States of the Ionian 
Islands, &c. 

The best and most important work that has appeared 
on this subject, is R. Montgomery Martin's History of 

H 
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the Britiah Colonies^ in five octavo volumes. Much use- 
ful information may also be gathered from the details in 
M'CuUoch's Dictionary of Commerce, &c., with reference 
to emigrants — ^to export and import duties — to the mode 
of transacting business between mercantile houses in Eng- 
land and planters in the West Indies, &c. 

The following table exhibits the extent of the respective 
British West Indian colonies. Cape of Good Hope, &c., 
in square miles, and their population, white, free-coloured, 
and black, according to the census taken previously to the 
apportionment of the sum of ^20,000,000, granted by 
parliament as compensation to slave-owners, under the 
act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 73 :— 



Colonies. 



Area in 

British 

Sqr. Miles. 



Whites. 



Free 
Coloured. 



Black. 



Bermuda ........ 

Bahamas 

Jamaica 

Honduras 

Virgin Islands . . . 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Neyis 

St. Christopher^s . 

Dominica 

Barbados 

Granada • • . 

St. Vincent's 

Tobago 

St. Lucia 

Trinidad 

British Guiana, &c. 
Cape of Grood Hope 
Mauritius 



Total 



36 

312 

6,400 

10,000 

120 

94 

47 

20 

68 

291 

166 

109 

131 

44 

225 

1,700 

70,000 

120,000 

1,000 



140,763 



4,264 
4,657 
359,000* 
4,839* 
477 
1,980 
330 
700 
1,612 
840 
14,959 
801 
1.301 
280 
881 
41,479 
3,006 
136,375* 
104,479» 



682,230 



4,456 
4,211 



1,296 
33,432 
974 
2,000 
3,000 
3,606 
5,146 
3,786 
2,324 
3,000 
3,919 
4,201 
6,360 



82,211 



4,203 

9.705 

311,692 

1,920 

5,192 

29,537 

6,355 

8,722 

20,660 

14,384 

82,807 

23,536 

22,997 

11,621 

13,348 

22,359 

84,915 

38,427 

68,613 



780,993 



* White and free coloured. 
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The table below shows the number of slaves in each 
colony ; the total value of the slaves, calculated on the 
average value of a single slave, in each colony, on an 
avttage of eight years ; and the proportion of the sum of 
£20,000,000 compensation granted by parliament to slave 
owners, under the before-mentioned act, 3 and 4 Will 4 
c. 73 : — ' ' 



Colonies. 



Namber 
of Slaves. 



Bermuda 

Bahamas 

Jamaica «... .... 

Honduras 

Virgin Islands .... 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

St. Christopher's . . 

Dominica 

Barbados 

Granada 

St. Vincent's 

Tobago 

St. Lucia 

I rinidad ...••••• 
British Guiana, &c. 
Cape of Good Hope 
Mauritius • • 

Total 



4,203 

9,705 

311,692 

1.920 

5,192 

29,537 

6,355 

8,722 

20,660 

14,384 

82,807 

23,536 

22,997 

11,621 

13,348 

22,359 

84.915 

38.427 

68,613 



Proportion of the j^20,000,000to 
which each colony was entitled. 



780,993 



£ 

50,584 

128,340 

6,161,927 

101,958 

72,940 

425,866 

103,558 

151,007 

331,630 

275,923 

1,721,345 

616,444 

592,508 

234,064 

335,627 

1,039,119 

4,297,117 

1,247,401 

2,112,632 

Deficient 



«. 

7 

7 

5 

19 

8 

7 

18 

2 

10 

12 

19 

17 



d. 

lot 

7A 

5j 
Oi 
5 

3 

7 
7 



18 Oi 

4 llf 

15 llf 

1 3A 

10 6| 

7| 

10 llf 
fractions. 



20,000,000 — — . 



.41 
.47 
.58 
.92 
.76 
.13 
.38 
.35 
.82 
.30 
.87 
.03 
.93 
.55 
.19 
.11 
.30 
.76 
.06 
.08 



The next succeeding table presents a tolerably accurate 
view of the extent and population of the British North 
American colonies : — 
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Colonies. 


Area in British 
Square Miles. 


Population. 


Lower Canada 

Upper Canada . 

New Brunswick . 

Nova Scotia 

Cape Breton 

Prince Edward's Island 

Newfoundland . 

Totals 


250,000 
105,000 
27,700 
15,600 ) 

3,100 5 
2,100 
36,000 

439,500 


549,005 
336,461 
119,457 

142,548 

32,292 
60,088 


1,239,851 



CoMiTATU CoMMisso. A writ or commission autho- 
rising a sheriff to take upon himself the charge of a 
county. 

Commission. A warrant, or letters-patent, autho- 
rising persons to exercise jurisdiction, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, in hearing or determining any cause of 
action ; as the commission of the peace, the commission 
of the judges, &c. 

Committee. A body of persons to whom the con- 
sideration or redeeming of any special matters is referred 
by some court, or by consent of the parties to whom it 
may belong. 

Commitment. The sending a person to prison by 
lyarrant, or order, who has been guilty of some offence. 

Common Law. That law by which the determina- 
tions in the king's (or queen's) ordinary courts are 
guided. 

Common Pleas. One of the king's (or queen's) 
courts held at Westminster Hall, whose jurisdiction is 
general, and extends itself throughout England. This 
court holds plea of all civil causes at common law between 
subject and subject, in actions real, personal, and mixed . 
It has no cognizance of pleas of the crown. It does not 
possess any original jurisdiction ; nor has it, like the 
Court of King's (or Queen's) Bench, any mode of pro- 
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deeding peculiar to itself. On the contrary^ its aathority 
is founded on original writs issuing, or presumed to have 
issued, out of the Courts of Chancery; which original 
writs are the ro^^al mandates for the court to proceed 
in the determination of the causes mentioned therein. A 
writ of error, in the nature of appeal, lies from this court 
to the Court of King's Bench. The judges of this court 
are five in number ; one chief, and four puisne justices. 

Company. A number of persons associated to carry 
on some commercial or industrious undertaking ; such as 
the Bank of England, the East India Company, &c. A 
Joint-Stock Company is an institution with a given 
amount of capital, divided into a larger or smaller number 
of transferable shares. 

Composition, Compounding. Where a debtor com- 
pounds, or enters hito a composition, with his creditors, 
the creditors agree to receive a porportion in lieu of the 
whole of their claims ; and for which they give their debtor 
an acquittance firom his obhsations. 

Conscience. Courts of Conscience, or Requests, are 
for the recovery of small debts by inexpensive and sum- 
mary process. In the 9th of Henry VIII., the first court 
of this description was established in London for the re- 
covery of debts under 40j. Similar courts have since 
been established, by act of parliament, in divers trading 
towns and other districts. In several of these courts, the 
jurisdiction has been extended to £5 ; and, in the city of 
London, to £10. To one of these courts, any person, 
having any debt not exceeding 40s., £5, or £10, accord- 
ing to the specific jurisdiction of the court, due Arom any 
other person residing within the jurisdiction of the said 
court, may cause such debtor to be summoned, by per- 
sonal service, or by a printed or written summons, left at 
his dwelling-house, lodging, or place of abode, shop, 
stall, or any other place of dealing; and the commissioner 
or commissioners, acting as judge or judges of the court, 
may make such order between the parties, as shall be con- 
sistent vnth equity and good conscience, and may direct 
the pajrment of such debt, to be either paid in one sum, 
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or by such instaiments as shall seem reasonable. In a 
case of partnership, it is sufficient to summon one of the 
partners. £ither the plaintifiP or defendant may cause any 
person or persons to be summoned as witnesses, under a 
penalty of 40s., either by personal summons, or by leaving 
the same at their usual place of abode. Debts contracted 
for necessaries by persons under age, and debts due to any 
menial or other servants under age, may be sued for and 
recovered in these courts, in the same manner as though 
the parties were of full age. The jurisdiction of these 
courts does not extend to any debt where any title of free- 
hold or lease for years of any lands or tenements, shall 
come in question ; nor to any debt by specialty, which 
shall not be for payment of a certain sum ; nor to any 
debt that shall arise from testament in matrimony, nor 
any thing belonging to the ecclesiastical courts. No 
solicitor, attorney, or other officer of any of the courts of 
Westminster, has any privilege of exemption from the 
jurisdiction of these courts. According to act 25 Geo. 3, 
c. 56, and 26 Geo. 3, c. 38, no person committed for debt 
by any order or process of these courts, shall be imprisoned 
longer than twenty days, where the debt is not 20s, ; and 
if it exceed 20j., but does not exceed 40$., not more than 
forty days. But if debtors be found guilty of a fraudulent 
concealment of their effects, they may be confined for a 
longer term. On the expiration of the time of imprison- 
ment, they are to be discharged without fee, reward, or 
any other gratuity whatever. Any gaoler or turnkey con- 
fining them lonser, upon any pretence, or demanding any 
fee, &c., shall forfeit £5. Complaints of offences must 
be made within two months ; one half of the penally to 
the poor of the parish, the other to the informer. Two 
justices may determine the matter. No process may issue 
against the body and goods of the same person at the same 
time. 

Conservator. A preserver, protector, or maintainer, 
or a standing arbitrator, chosen and appointed as a 
guarantee to adjust differences that may arise between 
parties, &c. 
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Consistory. A tribunal, usually a oouncil-house of 
ecclesiastical persons, or place of justice in a spiritual 
court. 

Consul.. An officer appointed by a government to 
attend to the general interests of its subjects trading 
with a foreign country in which the consul resides. The 
office originated about the middle of the 12th century. The 
fees payable to consuls are specified in the act b° Geo. 
4, c. 87. There are about 240 vice-consular agents 
who receive no salary from government, but who are ap- 
pointed by, and act under the consuls within whose district 
they respectively reside. The following table exhibits the 
number of British consuls and vice-consuls in foreign 
countries, and the number of vice-consuls appointed by 
them: — 



Countries. 


Con, 


Vice-C, 


Countries. 


Con,Vice^C, 


Russia • 


7 


5 


Syria 


5 





Sweden 


. 2 


14 


Egypt. 


4 


5 


Norway. 


2 


12 


United States. 


10 


15 


Denmark . 


. 2 


6 


Mexico . 


4 





Prussia . 


4 


1 


Hayti 


3 


1 


Germany - 


. 6 


6 


Guatemala 


1 





Holland. 


2 


5 


Colombia . 


6 


2 


Belgium . 


. 2 


3 


Brazil . 


6 


4 


%7 

France . 


12 


29 


Monte Video . 


1 





Spain 


. 12 


64 


Buenos Ayres. 


1 





Portugal* &c. 


9 


20 


Chili . 


4 





Italy 


. 16 


37 . 


Peru 


3 





Greece * 


4 


13 


Sandwich Islands 


1 





Turkey 


. 10 


7 









Constables. Of these officers there are three sorts ; 
high, petty, and special. The high constable's jurisdic- 
tion extends to the whole hundred ; the petty constable's 
to the parish or liberty for which he is chosen; and the 
special constable is appointed for particular occasions and 
emergencies. Constables are empowered to execute 
warrants, to apprehend offenders, and to preserve the peace. 
Persons appointed special constables, and refusing to take 
the required oath, or to serve, are subject to a penalty not 
exceeding £5. Attorneys and other law officers, s 
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geonSj apothecaries^ licenced teachers and preachers^ &c,^ 
are exempt from serving the office of constable. 

Contempt. In legal language, a disobedience to the 
rules, orders, or process of a court, which has power to 
punish such offence with imprisonment. 

Contraband. Any commodity prohibited to be im- 
ported or exported, sold or bought, either with or without 
payment of duty. Also ; all such commodities as neutrals 
are not allowed to carry to belligerent powers during the 
time of war. 

CoNVBYANCB. A deed by which land is passed or 
conveyed from one person to another. 

Convoy. A ship, or ships, of war appointed for the 
escort and protection of merchant ships proceeding to 
or from certain ports. Vide act 43 Geo. 3, c. 
57» &c. ; Marshall, on Insurance ; Abbott, on the Law 
of Shipping, &c. 

Copal. A valuable resin imported from America and 
the East Indies. The best is of a light lemon yellow, 
transparent, in rounded lumps of a moderate size, brittle, 
and so hard as not to be Scratched by the nail. 

Coparceners. Persons having equal shares in the 
inheritance of their ancestors. 

Copperas. In commerce, the green copperas, or 
sulphate of iron is the most important. It is extensively 
used in dying ; in the manufacture of Prussian blue, and 
of ink : it is also used in painting, in tanning, &c. Sul- 
phate of copper, or blue copperas, or vitriol, is also used 
m medicine, and for various purposes in the arts. White 
vitriol, or copperas, is the sulphate of zinc. 

Copyhold. A tenure or holding, for which the tenant 
has nothine to show but the copy of the rolls made by the 
steward oi the lord's court, on his being admitted to 
any parcel of land or tenement belonging to the manor. 
Though held onlv by copi/, such luid or tenement is 
almost equal in value to a freehold inheritance. A copy- 
holder, however, cannot convey his estate to another, 
without making a surrender of it to the lord, according to 
the custom of the manor. 

Coram non Judicb. When a cause is brought and 
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detenmned in a court whereof the judges have no juris- 
diction, it is said to be coram non judice, 

CoRDAGB. All sorts of cord used in the rigging of 
ships, 8cc. By an act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 52, § 8, masters 
of English ships, on entering any port of Britain or of 
ber colonies, are obliged, under a penalty of i^lOO, to 
report the foreign cordage, not employed as standing or 
numing rigging, in use on board of their ships. Vide also 
25, Geo. 4, c. 66. 

Corn Laws. For the numerous regulations under 
which the British com trade is conducted, we must content 
ourselves with little more than referring the reader to the 
act 9 Geo. 4, c. 60. By an act 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 13, 
sll foreign com imported into the Isle of Man is now 
subject to the same duties as in the United Kingdom. 

Necessarily abstaining from all statement of the argu- 
ments, either in favour of, or against protecting duties on 
the importation of com, it may yet be desirable to show 
the probable annual consumption of wheat and other 
gnan in the United Kingdom. This, it has been esti- 
Biated, cannot be less (probably more,) than Jbrty-f our 
fnillions of quarters, exclusive of seed, and at Jifty-two 
millions ]f seed be included. Accordingly, the following 
table vrill be found to indicate the quantity of wheat and 
other grain consumed in the United Kingdom, in a year, in 
*i^ months, in a month, in a week, in a single day, ^c, : — 





Wheat. 


Other Grain. 


Total. 




Qr9. 


Qrt, 


Qrt. 


A Year 


12,000,000 


40,000,000 


62,000,000 


Six Months « • 


6,000,000 


20,000,000 


26,000,000 


Three Months 


3.000,000 


10,000,000 


13,000,000 


Six Weeks .... 


1 ,500,00f) 


5,000,000 


6,500,000 


A Month .... 


1 ,000,000 


3,333.333 


4,333,333 


A Fortnight . . 


500,000 


1 ,666,666 


2,166,666 


A Week 


260,000 


833,333 


1 ,083,333 


A Day 

i 


35,714 


119,048 


154,762 
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In the year 1831, the total amount of foreign com im- 
ported was 3,541,809 quarters; and this is believed to 
nave been the largest quantity ever imported in a single 
year. After making the requisite deductions, it has been 
further estimated, that an importation of 3,500,000 quar- 
ters is equivalent to about one-seventh of the entire pro- 
duce of the empire, actually brought to market in an 
average year; a quantity wnich must, in consequence, 
have a considerable influence in reducing the pressure of 
scarcity, by restraining the advance of prices, in a bad 
year. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the amount of 
duties payable on the importations of the different kinds of 
corn imported from any foreign country ; — 

Wheat, — According to the average price of wheat, £ s, d, 
made up and published in the manner required by 
law, viz. — 

Whenever such price shall be 62s, and under 638, 

the quarter, the duty shall be for every quarter .14 8 

638. and under 648 13 8 

64*. — — 65« 12 8 

658. — — 668 118 

66s. — — 678 10 8 

67*. — — 68« 18 8 

68*. — — 69« 16 8 

69*. — — 70* 13 8 

70,. -_ -_ 71, 10 8 

71*. — — 72* 6 8 

72*. — — 73* 2 8 

Whenever such price shall be at or above 73*., 
the duty shall be for every quarter . . . 1 O 

Whenever such price shall be under 62*., and not 
under 61*.| the duty shall be for every quarter .158 

And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be under 61*., such duty shall be increased 
by 1*. 

Barley, — ^Whenever the average price of barley, 
made up and published in manner required by law, 
shiJl be 33*., and under 34*. the quarter, the duty 
shall be for every quarter 12 4 
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And in respect of every integral shilling, by which £ s, d» 
saeh price shtiSl be above 33«., such duty shaU be 
decreased by 1«. 6d., until snch price shall be 4U. 
At or above 41«., the duty per quarter .010 

Under 33«. and not under 32s. . . . 13 10 
And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
put of each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be nnder 32^., such duty shall be increased by 
U. 6d. ' 

Oats, — ^Whenever the average price of oats, made 
lip and published in manner required by law, shall 
be 258., and under 26«. the quarter, the duty shall 
be for every quarter 9 3 

And in respect of every integral shilling, by which 
such price shall be above 25«., such duty shall 
be decreased by Is. 6J., until such price shall 
be3U. 

Whenever such price shall be at or above 3U., 
the duty shall be for every quarter . . .010 

Under 258,, and not under 24s. . . . 10 9 

And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be under 24«., such duty shall be increased 
by U. 6d. 

Rye, Peas, and Beans, — ^Whenever the average 
price of rye, peas, or beans, made up and published 
m manner required by law, shall be dds,, and under 
37s. the quarter, the duty shall be for every quarter 15 6 

And in respect of every integral shilling, by 
which such price shall be above 368,, such duty 
shall be decreased by Is, Qd., until such price 
shall be 46^. 

Whenever such price shall be at or above 469. , 
the duty shall be for every quarter . . .010 

Under 368., and not under 358. , . 16 9 

And in respect of each integral shilling, or any 
part of each integral shilling, by which such price 
shall be under 35s., such duty shall be increased 
by \8. 6d. 

Wheat, Meal, and Flour. — For every barrel, being 
196 lbs., a duty equal in amount to the duty payable 
on 38} gallons of wheat. 
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Oatmeal, — For every quantity of 1 8 i | lbs . , a duty £ «. d, 
equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter of 
oats. 

Maize or Indian Corny Buck^Wheatt Bear, or 
Bigg» — For every quarter, a duty equal in amount 
to the duty payable on a quarter of barley 

If the produce of, and importedfrom, any British 
possession in North America, or elsewhere out of 
Europe : — 

Wheat. — For every quarter, until the price of 
British wheat, made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 67s, per quarter . .050 

Whenever 6uch price shall be at or above 67«., 
the duty shall be for every quarter . . . 6 

Barley. — For every quarter, until the price of 
British barley, made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 34s. per quarter . .020 

Whenever such price shall be at or above 34«., 
the duty shall be for every quarter . . . 6 

Oats. — For every quarter, until the price of British 
oats, made up and published in manner required by 
law, shall be 25s. per quarter .... 

At or above 25s 

Rye, Peas, and Beans. — For every quarter, until 
the price of British rye, peas, or beans, made up 
and published in manner required by law, shall 

be 4ls 

At or above 4is. , 

Wheat, Meal, and Flour. — For every barrel, being 
196 lbs., a duty equal in amount to the duty payable 
on 38^ gallons of wheat. 

Oatmeal, — For every quantity of 181 j^ lbs., a duty 
equal in amount to the duty payable on a quarter 
of oats. 

Maize or Indian Com, Buck-Wheat, Bear, or 
Bigg, — For every quarter, a duty equal in amount to 
the duty payable on a quarter t>f barley. 

Coroner. An officer whose duty it is to inquire into 
the cause by which any person may have come to a 
sudden or violent death ; which inquiry must take place 
before him and the jury assembled ior the pur])ose^ upon 
view of the body. Another branch of the coroner*8 office 
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is^ to inquire concerning shipwrecks, and treasure-trove, 
and where and in whose possession the goods may be. 
Ministerially^ the coroner is the sheriff's substitute. 

Corporation. A company or public body, estab- 
lished by royal charter, authorised to use a common seal, 
and having one principal officer, or mayor, competent, 
by their common consent, to perform any act within 
the compass of their charter. A corporation spiritual 
consists of a dean and chapter, or a master and fellows of 
a college or hospital. A corporation temporal by the king 
(or queen) consists of a mayor and commonidty. The 
Corporation Temporal by the common law is the Parlia- 
ment, consisting of the King, Lords, and Commons. 

Costs. Expenses in the prosecutions and defence of 
actions; consisting of money paid to the crown and 
government for fines, stamp duties, &c., to the officers 
of the courts, to the counsel and attorneys for their 
fees, &c. 

Cotton. A sort of vegetable wool the produce of a 
shrub growing naturally in the tropical regions of Asia, 
Africa, and America, and ascertained by Herodotus to 
have been manufactured into cloth, in Hindostan, from 
the remotest antiquity. The mani:dfacture of cotton, be- 
lieved to have been introduced into this country in the 
early part of the 17th century, has of late years increased, 
through the aid of machinery, to an almost incredible ex- 
tent. The total value of every description of cotton 
goods, annually manufactured in Britain, has been estimated 
at ^^34,000,000 sterling, and the annual aggregate 
amount of wages to the workmen employed in the manu- 
factures to jfe 1,000,000. The many varieties of raw 
cotton imported are generally distinguished as short or 
long stapled. Of the latter the best is the '* sea-isluid " 
cotton, or that from the coast of Georgia ; the choicest 
specimens of which are frequently, however, four times 
more costly than some of the inferior qualities. The best 
samples of Brazil cotton are long-stapled. All the Indian 
cottons are short-stapled; but the best of the short-stapled 
class are the "bowed" or "upland" Georgia cottons. 

1 
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A general idea of the different qualities, and prices per 
pound, may be formed from the subjoined market list : — 



Sea- Island . . 


8, 

1 


Ditto . . . . 


. 3 


Demerara and Berbice 





Pemambuco . 


. 


£igyptian . 
New Orleans 



. 


Bahia 





Upland Georgia . 
Siirat. 


. 



Madras 


. 


Beng^al ... 
West Indian 



. 



d. 


s. d. 


6 to 2 6 


. 


, 6 


9 . 


. 1 


lOf . 


. 1 li 


Il} .. 


1 2i 


7i .. 


. 1 


H . 


. 10 


n .. 
6| .. 


, lU 


, 8 


6^ .. 


8 


5i .. 


6| 


7f .. 


9 



County Court. A court kept by the sheriff of every 
county, and in two divisions : one retaining the general 
name, as the county court, held every month, before the 
sheriff or his deputy; the other called the turn, held 
twice a year, withm a month after Easter and Michaelmas. 
The coimty court has the determination of certain tres- 
passes and debts under 40s. Causes may be removed 
iTom this court into the King's (or Queen's) Bench, or 
Common Pleas. 

Courts. Of these there are, in law, several : Court of 
Partiament, Chancery, King's (or Queen's) Bench, Common 
Pleas, Exchequer, Ilolls, Palace, Marshalsea, Admiralty, 
Conscience or Requests, County Court, Lord Mayor's 
Court, Insolvent Debtors' Court, Sheriff's Court, &c. 

Court Baron is a court which every lord of a manor 
holds by prescription, on some part of the manor. Here 
duties, heriots, and customs are received, estates and sur- 
renders passed, &c. 

Court Christian, or Ecclesiastical, is a spiritual court 
in which matters relating to Christianity, the churchy 
&c., are discussed and determined. These courts may be 
thus enumerated and specified. 1. Archdeacon's, the 
lowest, whence an appeal hes to that of the bishop. 2. 
Bishop's Consistory, held in his cathedral, an appeal 
lying to the archbishop of the province. 3. Arches, a court 
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of appeal belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
whence an appefu lies to the king (or queen) in Chancery. 

4. Peculiars, a court annexed to the Court of Arches. 

5. Prerogative, for the trial of all testamentary causes, 
when the deceased may have left property within two 
different dioceses. 

Court of Conservancy is a court held in the city of Lon- 
don, by the lord mayor and dty officers for the time being, 
for the due preservation of city lands, ways, and privileges. 

Court Leet, is a court of record belonging to a hundred, 
instituted for the punishment of encroachments, nuisances, 
fraudulent weights and measures, and offences against the 
crown. The steward is the judge, and all persons residing 
within the hundred, with the exception of peers, clergy- 
men, &c. are obliged to do suit within this court. 

Coukt-Day. a day when courts of judicature are 
opened, and pleas are determined. 

Court-Roll. A roll containing an account of the 
number of lands, &c. on the jurisdiction of a lord of a 
manor, with a description of the tenants. 

Covenant. An agreement or consent of two or more 
hy deed in writing, sealed and delivered. Should, however, 
anything be covenanted for that is illegal or impossible to 
be carried into effect, the covenant is void. 

Coverture. The state of a married woman, as being 
under the protection, or power, of her husband. 

Cowries. Small shells, an article of trade at Bombay, 
and used as coin in smaller pa3rments amongst the natives 
of many parts of India, Africa, &c. 

Cranb ERRiES. Red berries, larger than currants, and 
the firuit of a moss-plant, found in bogs in Scotland, 
Lincolnshire, and Norfolk ; also in North America and the 
northern parts of Russia. Russian cranberries are the best. 

Credit. A person who lends money, or sells goods to 
be paid for at afiiture period, is said to give credit; a person 
who borrows, or puroiases on such terms, obtains credit. 

Credit, Letter op. A letter written by one party 
to another, requesting the party addressed to credit the 
bearer with a specified sum of money. Letters of credit 
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are matter of great convenience in travelling on the con- 
tinent. For instance, a person proposing to visit the 
French capital, should procure a letter of credit from a 
hanker in London on one in Paris. This may he sent to 
the Paris hanker hefore setting out ; and he may he de- 
sired to send credit for the sum required, on a hanker in 
Calais, or wherever the traveller may propose to land, by 
a letter addressed poste restante there. On his arrival, he 
finds his letter at the post office, and ohtains from the 
French hanker of the place, what money he may want for 
his journey to Paris ; and, when in that city, the balance of 
his letter of credit is paid by the Paris hanker. This system 
is extensively used all over the continent. Advice by post 
should instantly follow the granting of a letter of credit. 

Crew. Company of sailors belonging to a ship. A 
British ship, to be properly registered and navigated, 
must have not less than three fourths of her crew British 
subjects, besides the master. Under a penalty of .^50, 
the master of every British vessel from the West Indies, 
must deliver to the Custom-house, within ten days after 
arrival, a list of his crew at the time of outward-hound 
clearing, and of arrival in the West Indies, and of every 
sailor who may have deserted or died during the passage, 
and the amount of wages due to each so dying. If any 
British ship shall have a foreign sailor on board, not 
allowed by law, the master or owner is liable to a penalty 
of .€10 for every such sailor; unless it can be shown, by 
certificate of the British consid, or of two British mer- 
chants, or by other satisfactory testimony, that the neces- 
sary number of British sailors could not be procured at 
the port where the foreign sailor was taken on board. 
Vide 3 and 4, WiU. 4, c. 52, § 16; c. 64, § 12, 19. 

Crim. Con. Criminal or illicit conversation with a 
married woman. The offender is liable to an action for 
damages. 

Crown Office. An office belonging to the Court 
of King's (or Queen's) Bench, in which the attorney 
general and the clerk of the crown exhibit informations : 
the former, ex officio ; the latter, by order of the court. 
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CriutANTS. SmBll grapes, deriTine their name from 
Corinth, where, and also in Zante, (%phalonia, Ithaca, 
&c., they are extensively cultivated. Previously to 1834, 
the duty on currants was 44s. 4d, per cwt. ; more than 
£200 per cent, on the importation price. It was then re- 
duced to 22«. 2d. 

CuRsiTORS. Clerks in chancery, of whom there are 
twenty-four, and whose business it is to make out original 
writs. 

Custom. A law or right not written, but established 
by long use and the consent of our ancestors, ultra trita- 
^m, or beyond the third generation, which is generally 
reckoned about a century. 

CusTOM-HousE. An office where goods are entered 
for importation or exportation; at which also, duties, 
bounties, and drawbacks, payable or renewable on goods 
imported or exported, are paid and received. Ships are 
cleared out, &c., at the custom-house. Every considera- 
ble sea-port tovm has a custom-house. 

Customs. Duties charged on goods on their impor- 
tation or exportation. As a large portion of the revenue 
of the country is derived from these duties, and as draw- 
backs are given on many, and bounties on a few articles 
exported, the business of importation and exportation, as 
connected with the custom-house, is subject to a great 
variety of regulations, which must be closely observed, or 
heavy penalties may be incurred, and much property be 
sulnected to confiscation. These regulations are em- 
bodied in the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 52, which it is essen- 
tially necessary that every person engaged in the importa- 
tion or exportation of merdiandize, should possess. This 
act is of great extent, and its details are very numerous. 
Its penames of importation are also heavy. The mere 
mention of a few pomts will show the necessity of studyins 
the whole. No goods may be imported into the United 
Kingdom^ in any British ship, unless the master shall 
have on board a manifest of such goods, under the penalty 
of £100. And if any goods contained in such manifest, 
be not on board, the master shall forfeit j6lOO. The 

i2 
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master of every ship is bound to produce his maoifest^ to 
an^ officer of the customs who shall come on board his 
ship, after her arrival within four leagues of the coast. 
No goods may be landed, nor bulk broken, before report 
and entry made at the custom-house, under penalty of 
£100. Under an equal penalty, the master of every ship, 
whether laden or in ballast, is bound to report within 24 
hours after his arrival. A master of any ship having 
natives of Africa on board, is bound to report the particu- 
lars under penalty of £100; the master or owners also 
being required to give bond to the crown in the sum of 
£100, that such Africans shall not become chargeable to 
any parish, &c. ; a refusal to enter into such bond, sub- 
jecting them to a penalty of £200. Packages reported 
" contents unknown," may be opened and examined ; if 
the contents prove such as may not be entered for home 
use, they are forfeit to the crown : if otherwise, they may 
be entered, and charged with import duties, or dehvered 
for exportation. Officers of the customs have a ririit to 
board any ship arriving at any port in the United King- 
dom, to stay on board till all her cargo shall have been 
duly delivered, to have free access to every part of the 
ship, with power to fasten down hatchways, and to mark, 
seal, lock up, or otherwise secure any goods before land- 
ing ; such officers, if of a degree superior to tidesmen or 
watermen, to be empowered to force any place, chests, 
boxes, &c., the keys of which may be withheld ; if not of 
such degree, they are to send for their superior officer ; if 
the goods found under such circumstances, be improper, 
they are forfeit; and if, after seiziu^, the master shall 
wilfully alter, break, or remove the officers' seals, &c., or 
secretly convey the goods away, he shall forfeit the sum 
of £1()0. The master of a ship from the West Indies, is 
bound, under a penalty of £50, to deUver to the collector 
or controller, within ten days after her arrival, a list of 
her crew at the time she left England, at the time she 
cleared out from the West Indies, and at the time of her 
return ; with all deaths or desertions that may have taken 
place, the amount of wages due in cases of death, &c. 
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The r^ttlations respecting the entry of soods, payment 
of duties, &c., are very complex and stnngent. Every 
importer of goods must, within fourteen days after their 
arrival, make perfect entry inwards of such goods, or entry 
by bill of sight, according to a form prescribed ; and shall 
within such time, land the same; in default of which 
entry and landing, the goods to be conveyed to the king's 
warehouse ; and, unless the duties due upon such goods 
be paid within three months after the expiration of 
the fourteen days, they are to be sold. Unauthorized 
persons making entries, are subject to a penalty of £100. 
No entry is vahd unless agreeing in its particulars with 
manifest, report, &c. If goods are undervalued in the 
entry, with reference to^he pa3rment of duties, &c., they 
may be detained by the officers, and appropriated to the 
use of the crown. If an importer of goods, or his agent, 
cannot, for want of full information, make ftiU and perfect 
entry of the value of such goods, he may be allowed to 
land them provisionally for examination, ascertainment of 
value, payment of duties, &c. In default of perfect entry 
within tluree days, such goods to be taken to the king's 
warehouse; and, if the importer shall not, within one 
month of landing, make full entry and pay the duties, 
they will be sold (or exported) for the pa3rment of the 
duties, &c. If any packi^e or parcel, landed by bill of 
siffht, shall contain fraudulently-concealed goods, the 
whole shall become forfeit. In case of soods damaged 
on the voyage, abatement of duties to be afiowed; officers 
to examine damage, and state proportion, or choose two 
merchants for the purpose. No abatement of duties 
allowed on com, coffee, oranges, pepper, currants, raisins, 
figs, tobacco, lemons, or wine. With certain exceptions, 
goods exported from the United Kingdom, may be re- 
imported, if entered by bill of store, referrinff to the entry 
outwards, and exportation thereof ; provided the property 
of such goods continue in the person by whom they were 
exported, and that the re-importation take place within 
six years from the date of the exportation. If the goods 
re-imported be foreign goods, they are subject to the 
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same duties as though they had not been previously im- 
ported. Under certain modifications, surplus stores are 
subject to the duties, &c., as if imported by way of mer- 
chandise. Certificates of the growth of sugar, coiBTee, 
cocoa, and spirits, from the plantations, are required; 
also of wine, the produce of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Goods, the produce or manufacture of the islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, &c., and not made from foreign ma^ 
terials, may be imported duty free. The Treasury may 
permit the produce of our colonial fisheries to be imported 
direct from Guernsey, &c. Fresh fish and cured fish of 
every kind, of British taking and curing, may be imported 
duty free; also (on certificate,) blubber, train oU«, &c. 
The owner or salvor of any property liable to the pa3nnent 
of duly saved from sea, may sell goods sufficient to defray 
the salvage of the same. AH foreign goods derelict, &c.« 
are subject to the same duties as on importation. Per- 
sons having such goods in their possession, without having 
given notice thereof to the proper officer of the customs, 
within twenty-four hours of such possession, shall forfeit 
the sum of £100. No goods subject to excise regulations 
shall be taken or delivered out of the charge of the officers 
of customs, (although the same may have been duly 
entered with them, and the fiill duties thereon may have 
been paid,) until such goods shall have been duly entered 
with the officers of excise, and permit granted by them 
for delivery of the same, and corresponding in all particu- 
lars with the warrant of the officers of the customs* 
Commissioners of customs are authorised, for the security 
of the revenue, to stamp any goods that may have been 
entered at the custom-house ; the orders for stamping to 
be published in the London and Dublin Gazettes; the 
forging of such stionps incurring a penalty of £200. 
Excepting diamonds, bulhon, and fresh fish, no goods 
may be knded on Sundays or hoHdays ; and, from the 
1st Sept. till the 31st of March, only between sun-rising 
and sun-setting; and, from the 3l8t of March to the 1st 
of September, only between the hours of 7 a.m., and 4 
p,M. ; and unless in-the presence, or with the authority 
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of the proper officer of the cuBtoms, and at a legal qoAy. 
In the act referred to, will be found " A Table of Pro- 
hibitions and Restrictions Inwards/' embracing a " List of 
Goods absolutely prohibited to be imported ;" and, if any 
such goods be imported, they are forfeit. Prohibited 
goods, however, may be warehoused for exportation only. 
For entry outwards, no goods may be shipped till entiy 
of ship and entry of goods be made, and cocket ^;ranted, 
and the ship be cleared, under penalty of forfeiture of 
goods. The proper officers may demand, on passing of 
every entry, iiie sum of 1$, ; and upon the issuins of any 
cocket, (see page 57,) if such cocket be for Britiui goods, 
the sum of Is, 'bd, ; or if such cocket be for foreign goods, 
or for foreign wines and spirits contained in glass, 2s, 6d, 
No ship to sail unless duly cleared outwards for her in- 
tended voyage, under penalty of £100 by the master. 
No goods to be taken on board until the master shall have 
delivered certificate of clearance of last voyage, and made 
entry outwards, under penalty of £100. If any drawback 
or bounty be allowable upon the exportation of any 
goods, or any duty be payable thereon, or any exemption 
claimed, such goods must be entered and cleared for ship- 
ment, according to prescribed forms referred to in the 
granting of such drawback, &c. An undue or fraudulent 
entry of sueh goods, subjects the party to a penalty of 
£100. Goods not valued according to their true value, 
may be detained, and (within two days) taken and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the crown. On the exporta- 
tion of coals to any British possession, the exporter must 
give security by bond in a penal sum of 40s, the chaldron, 
that the same shall be landed at the place named ; such 
bond not to be hable to any stamp duty. Coals brought 
coastwise, maybe exported without landing. No draw- 
back of excise shall be allowed on any goods cleared, un- 
less the person claiming drawback shallnave given notice 
to the proper officer of excise. The searcher may open 
any package ; but if found correct, he must repack it at 
his own expense. Before any ship shall be cleared out- 
wards, the master shall deliver a content of such ship to 
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the searcher, settiiiff forth the name and Umaa^ of audi 
ship, the place or pLices of her destination, the name of 
the master, a detailed description of the goods on board, 
&c. The file of cockets and the Tictiuilling bill, shall 
thereupon be delivered b^ the searcher to the master of 
the ship, as the authority for his departure. If any 
passengers are going out, tibe master may pass an entry 
and receive a cocket in his name, for the necessary per- 
sonal baggage of such passensers, and clear such baggage 
for shipment in their behal£ Officers may board any 
ship after clearance, or within four leagues of the coast, 
and demand the file of cockets and the victualling bill ; 
and if there be any goods or stores on board not in those 
documents, they are forfeit ; and if any goods described 
in them be not on board, £20 forfeit for every such pack- 
age deficient. For falsification of cocket, penalty £100. 
Goods entered for drawback or bounty, must be entered 
in the name of the real owner. An agent, however, may 
pass entry, receive drawback, make declaration, &c. In 
like manner, a consignee may act for an owner residing 
abroad. No drawback allowed on the exportation of any 
goods, unless shipped within three years after payment of 
we duties inwards thereon; and no debenture for any 
drawback or boimty, to be paid after the expiration of two 
years from shipment of the goods; and no drawback 
allowed on goods which, by damage or decay, shall have 
become of less value for home use, than the amount of 
the drawbai^. Penalty for causing such goods to be 
cleared, £200, or treble the amount of the drawback, at 
the election of the commissioners of the customs. De- 
bentures of drawback to be passed and deUvered, due 
certificates having been given of shipment and exporta- 
tion. Quantities and qualities of goods in bales to be 
verified by the press-packer thereof; in the master-packer's 
unavoidable absence, by his foreman; or, if the packer re- 
side more than ten miles from the port, by declaration 
made and subscribed before a magistrate. Warehouse 
or debenture goods not duly exported, or fraudulently 
landed in any part of the Umted Kingdom, become for- 
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feit, together with the ship or vessel employed; and any 
person by whom or by whose orders or means, such goods 
shall have been so re-landed, &c., shall forfeit treble their 
,' YtXue. Drawback of the whole of the duties of customs 
I allowed for wine for officers in the royal navy on actual 
I service, and not exceeding certain quantities in any one 
I year. Persons entering wine for drawback, must declare 
the name and- rank of the officer claiming the same. 
Naval officers leaving the service, or exchanging from one 
ship to another, may, by permit from the officers oi cus- 
toms, transfer their wine to other officers ; or they may 
land it for home use, on payment of the duties. Pursers 
of the royal navy may ship tobacco for the use of the 
crew, free of duty, on givmg bond. Pursers removed 
from one ship to another, may tranship tobacco by per- 
mission of the collector. Not more than 2 lbs. of tobacco, 
by the lunar month, allowed for each seaman ; nor shall 
any greater quantity be shipped at any one time, than 
sufficient to serve the crew ror six months, in that pro- 
portion. Penalty for shipping and exporting prohibited 
goods, double the value of such goods. '*A Table of 
Prohibitions and Restrictions Outwards,'^ enumerates 
and describes the several sorts of goods, which are either 
absolutely prohibited to be exported, or which may be 
export^ only under certain restrictions. The island of 
Malta and its dependencies are deemed to be in Europe. 
The general management of the customs is according to 
British currency and imperial weights and measures. 
No overpaid duty to be returned after the expiration of 
three years. Penalty for counterfeiting or falsifying, or 
wilfulfy using when coimterfeited or falsified, any docu- 
ment relating to clearance, lading, unlading, &c., £200. 
Agents must produce written authorities for acting. 
Falsifying declaration, or answering questions untruly, 
penalty £100. Ships, goods, &c., seized as forfeit, or 
detained as undervalued, may be returned to their owners 
on such terms and conditions as the commissioners of the 
customs may think fit to prescribe. Forfeitures and 
penalties may also be remitted or mitigated in certain 
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cases. Penalty to the master for not bringing a ship to 
at proper stations, £100. Officers may be stationed on 
board of any ship within the Umits of any port in the 
United Kingdom ; and the master is bound, under for- 
feiture of £100, to provide every such officer sufficient 
room under the deck for his bed or hammock. For goods 
warehoused in the royal warehouses, rent is payable. 
Goods not duly cleared within three calendar months, or 
sooner if of a perishable nature, may be sold by public 
auction for the payment of freight, (u not paid), duties, 
warehouse rent, &c. No ship or boat employed ordinarily 
for the carriage of letters, to import or export goods, un- 
less by permission of the commissioners of customs, under 
the penalty of £100. No person to act as agent for 
transacting business in the London custom-house, without 
license from the commissioners, with security on bond in 
one surety in the sum of £1000. The commissioners of 
the Treasury may, if necessary, revoke such licenses. 
These regulations not to extend to clerks or servants of 
individufds, or to clerks in the long room. A hcensed 
agent, or agents in partnership, may appoint clerks to 
act for them only ; no such clerk to act for more than 
one agent or partnership. The commissioners of the 
Treasury are authorized to extend these regulations to 
any other port in the United Kingdom. 

No day shall be kept as a holiday at the custom-house, 
except Christmas-day and Good Friday, and any days 
appomted for a general fast or a general thank^ving, 
and the birthday of the sovereign. On pain of dismissa], 
no officer, clerk, or other person belonging to the cus- 
toms, shall receive any fee or reward. 

CusTos Brevium. a principal clerk belonging to 
the Court of Common Pleas, who has the custody of the 
writs when returned. 

CusTos RoTULORUM. The officer who has the cus- 
tody of the rolls or records of a county. 

Cutlery. The cutlery of London — knives, forks, 
scissors, razors, shears, scythes, &c. — was formerly con- 
sidered to be of a quality superior to any other m the 
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kingdom : Sheffield, however, is the principal seat of the 
manufacture. The manufacture <^ cutlery is regulated by 
the act 59 Geo. 3, c. 7. 

Cyder. The juice of apples expressed and fermented. 
Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Worcester, Somerset, 
and Devon, are the chief cyder counties. The duty upon 
cyder (lOs. per barrel) was abolished in 1830. 

Datbs. This fruit is imported from Tunis, Alexan- 
dria, Smyrna, &c. Tunis dates are the finest. 

Day-bulb. A dajr-rule or writ, is an order of court 
permitting a prisoner m custody in the King's (or Queen's) 
Bench or Fleet, to to, for one day, accompanied by an 
officer of the court, beyond the bounds or rules of the 
prison. 

Debenture. A writ or note, an instrument of the 
nature of a bond, or bill, by which a debt is claimable. 
Thus, by public companies, national establishments, &c., 
it is usual to issue debentures for money advanced, either 
bearing interest or conferring some other specific advan- 
tage on the holder. In commerce, a certificate from the 
officers of the customs, given to the exporters of goods 
on which a drawback or bounty is allowed. Such deben- 
tures must be on 5$. stamps. On the exportation of sail- 
cloth or linens, certificates or debentures for bounty are 
allowed duty free. 

Declaration. A leg^al record or specification of 
the cause of action by a pluntifi^ against a defendant. 

Decree. A decree, either interlocutoiy, or final, is 
the judgment of a court of equity on any bill preferred. 

Deed. Writing, sealing, and delivering, are three 
essentials of a deed, or instrument, comprehending a bar- 
gain or contract between parties. To be strictly correct 
in all points, a deed should be on parchment. It must 
also have the regular stamps imposed upon it, or it can- 
not be given in evidence. A deed is voidable if it contain 
any interlineation, or any blank to be filled up after sign- 
ing, sealing, &c. 

Default. Judgment is said to go by default, when a 
defendant fails to appear in court on a day assigned. 

K 
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Defeasance. The indorsement expressing the con- 
ditions, if any, upon which a warraDt of attorney is given. 
Also the term applied to a collateral deed, made at the 
same time with a feoffment, or other conveyance, contain- 
ing certain conditions, upon the performance of which^ 
the estate then created may he annulled or defeated. 

Delegates. Persons deputed, or delegated, to act 
for others. A set of men appointed hy a public body, to 
execute some special mission. The Court of Delegates^ 
the highest of the ecclesiastical courts, was abolished by 
act 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 92; since which an appeal lies 
only to the king, (or queen,) in council ; and no commis- 
sion of review from the passing of that act, is to be 
granted. 

Demesne. Demesne, or demain, is a term distinguish- 
ing the lands which a lord of a manor has in his own 
hands, or in those of his lessee, from those which are 
freehold or copyhold. After the Norman conquest, they 
who held their lands immediately from the crown, were 
said to hold in capite : these had other chiefs, lords, or 
barons, subordinate to them, denominated the mesne 
lords. The mesne lord divided his manor, as the crown 
had divided the kingdom, into two portions : one, which 
he retained for his own use, was partly cultivated by his 
villeins and copyholders, and was called his demesnes ; 
while the other portion was parcelled out amongst his 
dependents in compensation for their services. 

Demurrage. Allowance made by a freighter for de- 
taining a ship longer than the period originally fixed for 
her saving. — Vide Chitty's Commercial Law, Yol. III. p. 
426, eL seq. 

Demurrer. A stop, or delay, put to any suit or 
action, on a legal objection made, which must be deter- 
mined by the court previously to any further proceed- 
ing. 

Denizen. Generally, a citizen, or freeman. In law, 
an alien who has obtained letters of naturalization, hy 
which he enjoys the right of purchasing and devising 
land. He is excluded, however, from all offices of state 
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trost, civil and miHtaiy, and is incapable of holding a leat 
in Parliament, &c. 

Deodand. From Deo dandum, an atonement to God 
for the destruction of one of his creatures. For instance, 
a horse, carriage, &c., which may have accidentally caused 
tlie death of a human being, b^somes forfeited, either to 
the king, pr to the lord of the manor, as grantee of the 
crown, and ought to be sold, and the proceeds given to 
the poor. It is more usual, however, on coroners' in- 
quests, for a specific sum to be named and levied, as a 
fine, upon the owner of the said horse, carriage, &c. 

Deposition. A term for an sJSdavit in writing. 
Also the written testimony of a witness, in answer to in- 
terrogatories exhibited in a court of equity. 

Derelicts. Goods cast away, or relinquished, by 
wreck or otherwise. By the act 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 60, 
§ 7> repealing certain sections of the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, 
it is enacted, that eoods found derelict, as jetsam, flotsam, 
lagan, &c., shall, if not claimed within twelve months, be 
condemned as droits of Admiralty ; also, that the Com- 
missioners of Customs be authorized to inquire into the 
extent to which such goods may have been damaged, and 
to make such reduction of the duties thereon, as may be 
deemed reasonable and just. 

Detainer. An instrument detaining a debtor in 
custody on a new daim. 

Detinue. A writ against one who, having goods or 
chattels deHvered to keep, refuses to re-deliver them. 

Devise. To bequeath ; a bequest by will, &c. 

Diaper. Flowered linen, for table-cloths, napkins, 
&c. ; manufactured in Scotland, the North of Ireland, 
Germany, &c. 

Dice. According to act 9 Geo. 4, c. 18, all pieces of 
bone, ivory, &c., used in any game, having spots, figures, 
&c., denoting any chance, marked thereon, are considered 
to be dice; and, should more than six chances be expressed 
on any one piece, such piece is to be charged with the full 
duty (20<.) of a pair of dice. 

Dimitt. a textile fabric, ornamented in the loom 
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with raised stripes or fancy figures, and much used for 
bed-room furniture, &c. 

Disclaimer. A plea exhibiting a direct denial or re- 
nunciation. 

Discount. Allowance for immediate payment of 
money, which would not otherwise be paid till some 
future period. "When a bill of exchange,", observes 
M'Culloch, in his Dictionari/ of Commerce, " is presented 
at a banker's for discount, it is the practice to calculate 
the simple interest for the time the bill has to run, in- 
cluding the days of grace, (see p. 35,) which interest is 
called the discount; and this being deducted from the 
amount of the bill, the balance is paid over to the pre- 
senter of the bill." This, though the usual practice, is 
inaccurate. M'Culloch justly remarks, in continuation, 
that " the true discount of any sum for any eiven time, is 
such a sum as will in that time amount to the interest of 
the sum to be discounted. Thus, if interest be five per 
cent., the proper discount to be received for the immediate 
advance of <£100 due twelve months hence, is not ^5, but 
£4 15s. 2id. ; for this sum will, at the end of the year, 
amount to ^5, which is what the ^100 would have pro- 
duced. Those, therefore, who employ their money in 
discoimting, make somewhat more than the ordinary rate 
of interest upon it; for a person discounting i^lOO, due at 
the end of a year, advances, supposing interest to be <^5 
per cent., only i^95; so that, as this ^95 produces ^100 
at the period in question, the interest received has really 
been Md. 5«. 3d. per cent." After this elucidation, M'Cul- 
loch gives the following rule for calculating discount on 
correct principles : — 

"As the amount of ^100 for the given rate and time, 
is to the given sum or debt ; so is <i^lOO to the present 
worth ; or so is the interest of j^lOO for the given time, to 
the discount of the given sum." 

Disinherison. The cutting off from an hereditary 
succession. 

Disseisin. The wrongful putting out of one who is 
possessed or seized of a freehold. 
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D18TRB8S. The distraining or taking the effects of a 
tenant, for the purpose of satisfying a landlord for rent 
oyer due ; or for any land-tax, assessed taxes, poor rates, 
church-rates, tithes, highway-rates, sewer-rates, &c. — 
Vide act 57 Geo. 3, c. 93; and act 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 17. 
The hindlord himself may make the distress, hut it is 
generally made hy some broker or other person employed 
by bim ; in which case the landlord must give to such 
person an authority in writing, according to a prescribed 
form, and called a warrant of distress. The proper and 
regular way of making a distress for rent in arrear is, to 
go upon the premises for which the rent is due, and take 
hold of some piece of furniture or other article there, and 
say, (if the distress be made by the landlord himself,) " I 
seize this table (or other thing, as the case may be,) in 
the name of all the goods and effects on these premises, 
for the sum of £20, being half a year's rent due to me on 
Midsummer-day last.'' Or (if the distress be made by 
some person duly empowered by the landlord,) say, " for 
the sum of £20 due to B. D., esq., the landlord of these 
premises, at Midsummer-day last, by virtue of an autho- 
rity from the said B. D. esq., to me given for that pur- 
pose." An inventory is then to be made of so many of 
the goods, &c., as will be sufficient to recover the rent and 
expenses of the distress, appraisement, and sale ; which 
is not required to be on a stamp, as the 23 Geo. 3, c. 58, 
§ 1, expressly excepts an inventory of goods distrained. 
An appraiser is not necessary till after the end of the five 
days allowed the tenant by 2 W. and M., to pay the rent 
or replevy the goods. The man in possession of the 
goods is to be paid 2s» 6d. per day, if kept by the tenant, 
and 35. 6d. per day, if he keeps himself; but, for a dis- 
tress under £20, it is less. 

Distringas. A writ of distringas authorises an officer 
of court to seize or distrain for a debt due to the crown, 
&c. The process against a body corporate, is by a writ 
of distringas, to distrain them by their goods and chattels. 

Dividend. Interest of stocK from the pubUc funds ; 
proportionate payment to creditors from a bankrupt's 

K 2 
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estate, &c. The Bank dividends become due on the 5th 
of January, April, and July, and on the 10th of October. 
About a month previous to the day on which the dividend 
on any stock may become due, the books are shut, and 
no transfer is allowed to be made, except under special 
circumstances. The dividends are payable four or five 
days after the days on which they respectively become 
due ; and transfers may be made on the following day. 
It is understood, that the sums which the payments of the 
dividends throw into circulation at the times they are 
effected, are — ^in April and October, about ^5,000,000 
each period; in January and July, ab6ut j^9,000,000 each 
period. — See Funds, 

Dock. An artificial basin, either wet or dry, for the 
reception of shipping. Dry docks are employed for the 
building, examining, and repairing of ships ; wet docks, 
for the loading and unloading of cargoes, &c. The prin- 
cipal docks in the Thames are ; the West India, London, 
East India, St. Katherine's, and Commercial Docks. 
The West India Docks extend across the isthmus which 
unites the Isle of Dogs to the Middlesex bank of the 
Thames. The London Docks, chiefly designed for ships 
laden with brandy, wine, rice, tobacco, &c., are in Wap- 
ping. The East India Docks, originaUy meant for ships 
employed by the East India Company, but now free 
for vessels from all parts, are at Blackwall, three miles 
and a half from the site of the Royal Exchange. St. 
Katherine's Docks are immediately below the Tower of 
London, consequently near the Custom House and the 
dty. The Commercial Docks, most resorted to by ships 
laden with com, timber, and other bulky goods, are on 
the south side of the river, facing the west end of the 
West India Docks. There are docks also at Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, Goole, Leith, &c. 

DoRROCK. A stout figured linen, made at Dorrock, 
in Scotland, and used for table-cloths, &c. 

DowER. Property to which a widow is entitled on 
the death of her husband, for the support of herself and 
children. 
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Drawback. The paying back of duties already paid 
upon an article^ when it is designed for exportation. The 
object of a drawback, is to enable goods or merchandise 
affected by taxation, to be exported and sold in foreign 
markets, on the same terms as though they had not been 
taxed at all. Most articles imported into England may 
be warehoused for subsequent exportation, when they 
neither pay import-duties nor receive a drawback. Go- 
vernments generally have free ports, or ports of deposit 
or eiitrep6t, where goods may be thus imported and de- 
posited, free of duty while remaining in deposit, or bond, 
(that is, under due security by bond,) and subject to duty 
only in case of their being disposed of for consumption. 
By the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 62, it is declared that no 
drawback shall be allowed upon the exportation of any 
goods, unless such goods be shipped within three years 
after the payment of the duties upon them inwards. — See 
Customs, 

Droits. Droits (or rights) of the Admiralty, consti- 
tute a portion of the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
and result from the capture of enemies' ships coming 
into port, ignorant that hostilities have commenced. 
Also from the proceeds of wrecks. 

Drugget. A coarse woollen manufacture, either plain 
or figured, used as a covering, or humble substitute, for 
carpets. 

DuBBER. An Indian bottle, or other vessel, made 
of untanned leather, and of all sizes, to hold ghee 
(clarified butter from goats' milk), oil, &c. 

Dunnage. Faggots, boughs of trees, loose pieces of 
timber, &c., placed in the bottom and against the sides of 
a ship's hold, to raise the cargo, or to protect it against 
leakage, &c. Without the requisite quantity of dunnage, 
a ship is not deemed sea-worthy. 

Duress. A state of constraint or compulsion. 

Earnest. Money advanced by the purchaser of 
goods to bind the seller to whatever terms may have been 
agreed upon, " No contract for the sale of any ^oods, 
wares, and merchandizes, for the prices of ^10 sterhng or 
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upwards, shall be allowed to be good, except the buyer 
shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually receive 
the same, or give something in earnest to bind the bar- 
gain, or in part payment, or that some note or memoran- 
dum in writing of the said bai^ain, be made and signed 
by the parties, to be charged oy such contract, or their 
agents thereunto lawfully authorised." Act 29 Cha. 2, 
c. 3. In trade, if a person retain any portion of a lot of 
goods that he may have purchased, he is liable for pay- 
ment of the whole. K dissatisfied with any portion, he 
must return the whole, or be liable for the whole. 

East India Company. The East India Company 
dates its origin from the year 1599, in an association of 
merchants formed in London, with a capital of i^dO,000. 
This association was incorporated by charter in 1600. 
The company pursued its scheme successfully, and, in 
1609, obtained a renewal of its charter. Three years 
afterwards, a capital of <3^429,000 was raised ; and in 
1617, it was further increased by a new subscription of 
^1,600,000. A profit amounting on some occasions to 
200 per cent, on the capital employed, and averaging 
87i per cent, was the stimulus to subscription for East 
India shares. The 6° Anne, c. 17> conferred on the com- 
pany the exclusive privilege of trading eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to the straits of Magellan. About 
the year 1611, it obtained permission from some of the 
native powers, to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad^ 
Cambaya, and Goga. " From factories to fortifications ; 
from fortifications to garrisons; from garrisons to armies; 
and from armies to conquest, has been the invariable pro- 
gress of the European settlers in the East." The follow- 
mg may be regarded as an approximation to the actual 
state of the British possessions in India : — 

I. Bengal Presidency, 328,000 square miles, with a 
population of 57»500,000. 

il. Macbras Presidency, 154,000 square miles; popu- 
lation, 15,000,000. 

III. Bombay Presidency, 11,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 2,500,000. 
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lY. The Deccan territories, sometimes included in the 
presidency of Bombay, 60,000 square miles ; population, 
8,000,000. 

V. India beyond the Ganges, 77^000 square miles; 
population, 301,000. 

VI. British Allies and Tributaries, 550,000 square 
miles; population, 40,000,000. 

In 17B4, Mr. Pitt's India bill was passed, by which a 
board of control for India was established, consisting of 
six privy-councillors to be selected by the king, whose duty 
it was declared to be to superintend the territorial concerns 
of the company, and to inspect all letters passing to and 
^m India between the directors and their agents, with 
the exception of such only as are purely commercial. By 
a subsequent act, the king obtained the power of ratiiying 
the appointment of the governor-general, so that his ap- 
pointment rests substantially with the government. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, and one of the secretaries of 
state, are, by virtue of omce, members of the board. Of 
the other rour members, the senior is president of the 
board, and, in fact, transacts the whole business. 

The court q/' directors consists of twenty-four proprie- 
tors, each of whom must be possessed of at least j^2000 
stock, who are elected for four years, six going out an- 
nually by rotation, but being re-eligible at the expiration 
of a year. Thirteen form a court. The chairman and 
deputy-chairman are elected annually. The directors 
nominate the governors of the presidencies, but their no- 
mination is subject to the approval of the crown. They 
appoint a secret committee to forward to India such 
despatches as the board of control consider should be 
secret ; all commercial letters are prepared by them ; and 
for the dispatch of business, they are divided into three 
committees, viz., of correspondence, of bu3dng and ware- 
housing, and of shipping. The proprietors vote according 
to the amount of stock which they possess. The lowest 
sum which entitles to a single vote is ^1000. There 
are about 2000 proprietors in all, above 50 of whom have 
four votes each ; about 370 two votes ; and above 1500 
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one vote. Any person may purchase and hold East India 
stock. 

The executive government of the company abroad is 
conducted at the three presidencies of Ben^, Madras, 
and Bombay. In Bengal, the government consists of a 
governor-general and three councillors. At Madras and 
Bombay, of a governor and three councillors. The com- 
mander-in-chief of each presidency may have a seat in the 
council; but the other two councillors must be civilians who 
have been at least ten years in India. The judicial business 
is conducted partly by the company^s courts, partly by the 
king's courts. In the former there are three grades of 
judges, viz., the district, the provincial, and the judges of 
the iudder court. There are also two classes of native 
judges, viz., moonsifs and sudder ameens. Trial by jury is 
confined to the supreme courts whose jurisdiction extends 
to Europeans generally. 

By the 3** and 4** Will. 4, c. 85, the company's functions 
are exclusively political; and the government of India 
rests with the company and the board of control, nearly 
on the plan of Pitt's act, till the 30th of April, 1854, when, 
if government see fit, the company must lay down its au- 
thority. 

The military force maintained in India, is generally 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men; nearly one-half of whom 
are natives. The expenses of the army are from ^9,000,000 
to i^l 0,000,000 per annum. The Bengal army supplies 
the Ajmeer, Neemutch and Atow corps; the Bombay 
army, the Gujerat, Mulhgaum, and Poonah forces ; and 
the Madras army, the Mahratta, Hyderabad, and Nagpoor 
divisions. 

The total gross revenue of the East India Company is 
about i^20,000,000, and is chiefiy derived from a land- 
rent, or annual payment, made by the holders of the soil, 
and from the company's monopoly of salt and opium. 
The interference and prohibition of the Chinese govern- 
ment, however, with respect to the latter, have operated 
as a severe check. The expenditure leaves a net surplus 
revenue of above j€1,000,000 ; but the debts of the com- 
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pany exceed ^€60,000,000. By the act 3 and 4 WiU. 4, 
c. 85, all the real and personal property of the company 
is now vested in the crown, to oe held in trust for the 
company. Meanwhile a dividend of 10^ per cent, is to 
be paid in England to the stock-holders, and provision is 
made for the formation of a security-fund for the discharge 
of the dividend. 

Many restrictions were imposed upon the emigration of 
British subjects to India, until the passing of the act 3 
and 4 Will. 4, c. 85. Any natural-bom subjects of the 
British sovereign now estabtish themselves in any part of 
India which was under the government of the company 
on the 1st of January, 1800, or in any part of the countries 
ceded by the nabob of the Camatic, or in the province of 
Cuttack, or either of the settlements of Singapore and 
Malacca, and that without any license whatever. With 
regard to the rest of India, a license must be obtained 
irom the board of control, or the court of directors, or a 
governor. 

Private traders were for a great length of time rigidly 
excluded from trading with any part of the East Indies. 
This monopoly, however, was broken down in part on the 
renewal of the company's charter in 1814; and even the 
very first year of free trade to India, showed an extraordi- 
nary increase on British exports to India. 

East India sugar pays 8^. per cent, more of duty on im- 
portation into Great Britain, than West India sugar; 
coffee 3d, per pound more ; spirits, 6s, per gallon more ; 
and tobacco 3a. per poimd more. 

The monopoly of another important branch of Eastern 
trade, with China, was continued to the company by the 
act of 1813. By the act of 24th August, 1833, this trade 
also was thrown open to the public. The principal object 
of the company's trade with China, was to provide tea for 
the consumption of Britain. In 1824, it was ascertained 
that the company had brought forward little more tea for 
the consumption of that year, than in 1801, although the 
population had increased 3,500,000 within that period. 
Hence the price of tea was about 25 per cent, more than 
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it ought to have been^ and at least ^^jper cent, above the 
prices at Hambui^h and New York. The company made 
a stand in 1832, for the continuance of this monopoly ; 
but government resolved to abolish it also, and throw the 
tea-trade open, and cargoes of tea, under the new regula- 
tions, speedily arrived in this country. Tea imported by 
private traders pays the duty at the custom-house like 
other imported articles ; and if any dispute arise as to the 
settlement of the duties, samples are sent to London, 
where the matter is settled. Bohea tea pays Is. 6d. per 
lb. of duty ; congou, souchong, and hyson-skin, 2s, 2d, ; 
young hyson, hyson, and gunpowder, 3*. — See I'ea, 

Ejectment. Eject ione Firma, or ejectment, is an 
action at law, by which a person unjustly ousted from the 
possession of an estate for years, may recover possession. 
This action is now resorted to as the general mode of 
trying disputed titles to lands and tenements, founded 
upon a fictitious lease, entry, &c. It also affords an easy 
and expeditious remedy to landlords, against tenants who 
may persist in holding over their term, or whose rent may 
be in arrear. Accoraing to act 4 Geo. 2, c. 28, every, 
landlord who has by his lease a right of re-entry in case 
of non-payment of rent, when half a year's rent may be 
due, and no sufficient distress is to be had, may serve a 
declaration in ejectment on his tenant, or fix the same on 
some notorious part of the premises, which shall be valid 
without any formal re-entry or previous demand of rent. 
And a recovery in such ejectment shall be final and con- 
clusive, both m law and equity, unless the rent and all 
costs be paid or tendered within six calendar months 
afterwards. To facilitate the proceedings in this action, 
act 1 Geo. 4 provides, that when the term or interest of 
any tenant holding under a lease or a^eement in writing, 
shall have expired, or been determmed, either by the 
landlord or tenant, by regular notice to quit, and such 
tenant shall refuse to deliver up possession, after demand 
in writing served upon the tenant, and the landlord shall 
thereupon proceed by action of ejectment for the recovery 
thereof, it shall be lawful for the landlord, at the foot of 
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the declaration^ to address a notice to the tenant or any 
one holding under him, requiring him to appear in court 
on the first day of the following term, there to be made 
defendant, and to find bail, ii required by the court. 
And it shall be lawful for the landlord to move the court 
for a rule for such tenant to show cause why, upon being 
admitted defendant, he should not undertake, in case 
a verdict passed for the plaintiff, to give a judgment, to 
be entered up against the real defendant, of the term next 
preceding the time of trial, and also to enter into recog- 
nizances to pay the costs of the action. And the court 
may, if necessary, make the rule absolute, either in the 
whole or in part, and order such tenant to give such un- 
dertakings, and to find such bail; and upon the party 
n^lecting so to do, an absolute rule shall be made for 
entering up judgment for the plaintiff. After under- 
takings given and baU found, the judge may stay the 
execution till the fifth day of the next term absolutely, 
on tenant's finding security not to commit waste or other 
wil^ damage, &c. When the landlord shall elect to 
proceed in ejectment under the above-named provisions, 
and the tenant shall have found bail, then if the landlord 
shall be nonsuited, or a verdict pass against him, there 
shall be judgment against him with double cOsts. Where 
a tenant at a rack-rent may have vacated the premises, 
and half-a-year's rent is in arrear, the landlord has a 
summary remedy by which to recover possession, although 
the lease may contain no clause of re-entry. Act 11 Geo. 
2, c. 19, § 16, provides, that if any tenant holding any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, at a rack-rent, or 
where the rent reserved shall be full three-fourths of the 
yearly value of the demised premises, who shall be in 
arrear for one year's rent, (extended by act 67 Geo. 3, c. 
52, to tenants who shall be in arrear half-a-year's rent, 
and who shall hold the lands under any demise or agree- 
ment, whether written or verbal, and although no right 
or power of re-entry be reserved or given to the landlord, 
in case of non-payment of rent,) shiSl desert the demised 
premises, and leave the same uncultivated or unoccupied, 

L. 
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so as no sufficient distress can be had to countervail the 
arrears of rent, it shall and may be lawful for two or 
more justices of the peace of the county, riding, division^ 
or place, (having no interest in the demised premises,) at 
the request of the lessor or landlord, or his bailiff or re- 
ceiver, to go upon and view the same, and to affix, or 
cause to be affixed, on the most notorious part of the 
premises, notice in writing, what day (at the distance of 
fourteen days at least,) they vnll return to take a second 
view thereof; and if upon such second view, the tenant, 
or some person upon his behalf, shall not app^af and pay 
the rent m arrear, or there shall not be sufficient distress 
upon the premises, then the said justices may put the 
landlord or lessor into the possession of the said demised 
premises ; and the lease thereof to such tenant, as to any 
demise therein contained only, shall from henceforth be- 
come void. 

Elegit. This is a writ of execution, by which a cre- 
ditor obtains possession of a moiety of his debtor's lands, 
and all his effects, beasts of the plough excepted. This 
moiety he is entitled to hold until his entire claim shall 
be satisfied ; during which time he is termed ^' tenant by 
elegit." 

Embargo. A prohibitory order, issued by the govern- 
ment of a state to prevent the sailing of foreign (or, in cer- 
tain exigencies, home) shipping from its ports. 

Embracery. The offence (liable to punishment by 
fine and imprisonment) of attempting to bribe, or in any 
way to influence or intimidate, a jury, or a judge, or any 
omoer employed in the due administration of the law. 

Engross. To write out, in a hand peculiar to law 
documents, any lease, deed, agreement, &c. Also, in 
commerce, to buy up or monopolize ''com and other 
dead victuals," with intent to sell them again. 

Enrolment. Deeds of bargain and sale, &c., to pass 
estates of inheritance, require to be enrolled in one of the 
courts of Westminster, or with the cmtos rotulorum of the 
county where the estates may lie, within six months after 
date ; otherwise such instruments are invalid. No per* 
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son can be bound apprentice without deed indented; and, 
according to the custom of London, and most other bodies 
corporate, this indenture must be duly enrolled. In Lon- 
don especially, if the indenture be not enrolled before the 
chamberlain within a year, upon petition to the mayor 
and aldermen, a sdre facias shaU issue against the master, 
ta show cause why the indentures were not enrolled ; and 
if it should appear to be the fault of the master, the 
apprentice may sue out the indentures, and be discharged. 
On the other hand, if the apprentice refuse to be enrmled 
within the first year, the master may bring his indenture 
to tbe chamberlain, who will record it, and prevent such 
apprentice from suing out his indenture. 

Entail.. An estate is said to be entailed, when its 
succession is limited to the heirs of a man, &c. 

Error. A writ of error, issued to judges of a superior 
court, empowers them to examine the record upon which 
a judgment had been mven in an inferior court; and to 
affirm or reverse the said record. 

EssoiGN. In law, a plea or excuse for one who may 
have been summoned, but who is not prepared to answer 
an action, &c. The " Essoign day of the Term," ap- 
pointed for the hearing of such pleas or excuses, is tne 
first day of the term on which the courts are opened. 

Estreat. A recc^izance is said to be estreated, that 
is, extracted from the record, when any of its conditions 
may have been broken. The forfeited bond is then sent 
up to the Exchequer, whence a process will issue to re- 
cover the fine incurred by forfeiture. 

Evidence. Testimony, oral or written, in a court of 
justice. 

Exchange. (See Bill of.) " The par of exchange 
signifies the equivalence of a certain amount of the 
standard currency of the one country in the standard 
currency of the other. Thus, according to the Mint re- 
gulations of Great Britain and France, £1 sterling is 
equal to 25f8. 20 cents, which is said to be the par oe- 
tween London and Paris. So, when a bill for ^100, 
drawn on London, is worth 2,520fs., and conversely, the 
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exchange is said to be at par* When j^lOO in London^ 
buys a bill on Paris for more than 2,620fs., the exchange 
is said to be in favour of London, and against Paris ; and 
when, on the other hand, ^100 will not suffice to buy a 
biU for 2,620fs., the exchange is against London and in 
favour of Paris. The course of exchange b the current 
price between two places, which b always fluctuating, 
being sometimes above and sometimes below par, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of trade, and the consequent 
debt due to or from one country, from or to the otner.'^ 
— Fortune's Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, 

ExcHEauER. One of the ancient courts of record, 
established by William L as part of the aula regia. It 
derives its name from the chequered cloth, resembling a 
chess-board, with which the table of the court is covered ; 
and on which, when certain of the crown accounts are 
made up, the sums are marked and scored with counters. 
The original business of thb court was to bring actions to 
recover debts due to the crown ; but by fiction, all sorts 
of personal suits may now be prosecuted in the Exche- 
quer. It is a court of law and also of equity. In the 
latter, the proceedings are by Englbh bill and answer, 
according to the practice of the Court of Chanceiy, with 
this difference, that the plaintiff must set forth he b a 
debtor to the crown, whether he be so or not ; and the 
complaint is invariably with this fiction, that the plaintiff 
is, by reason of the injury sustained by the conduct of the 
defendant, the less able to pay the debts which he owes 
to the crown. In the equity branch of this court, clergy- 
men usually exhibit bills. An appeal from the equity 
side hes immediately to the House of Peers; but m>m 
the common law side, agreeably to act 31 Edw. 3, c. 12, 
a writ of error must be first brought into the court of 
Exchequer chamber ; and, from the determination there 
had lies, in the dernier ressort, a writ of error to the House 
of Lords. The Court of Exchequer Chamber was founded 
by Edward III. Possessing no original jurisdiction, it is 
only a court of appeal, to correct the errors of other 
jurisdictions. 
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Exciss. A tax or duty on articles produced and con- 
sumed at home. Such duties were first established in 
1643 by the Long ParUament. Nearly half the reyenue 
of the kingdom is now raised by excise-duties. The 
various excise laws were consoHdated by the 7° and 8^ Geo. 
4, c. 63, which, with the modifications and amendments 
of 4® and 6** Will. 4, c. 61, form our excise statute law. 

Execution. A legal process for obtaining possession 
of any thing recovered by judgment of law. In cases of 
debt, &c., judgment having been obtained, the body or 
goods of the debtor may be taken in execution. All writs 
of execution must be sued out within a year and a day 
after judgment has been entered. But the court* may, 
on cause shown, order such judgment to be vacated, and 
execution to be stayed or set aside, and enter an arrest of 
judgment, or grant a new trial or new writ of inquiry. 

Executor. A person appointed by the last will and 
testament of another, to dispose of the estates or property 
of the deceased. All persons are capable of being made 
executors who are capable of making a will, and many 
others besides ; asjemes covertes, or married women, and 
infants; even infants unborn, or en ventre sa mere, may- 
be made executors. Executors are of two sorts; rightful, 
and wrongful : the former appointed by the will of the 
testator, the latter taking upon themselves the ofiice by 
intrusion. A wrongfiil executor is liable to the trouble of 
an executor, without any of the profits or advantages. 
Upon proving the will, the original is to be deposited in 
the registry of the ordinary, by whom a copy is made 
upon parchment under his seal, and delivered to the 
executor or administrator, together with a certificate of 
its having been proved before him; and this is termed 
the probate. If ^1 the goods of the deceased lie within 
the same jurisdiction, the probate is to be made before 
the ordinary or bishop of the diocese where the deceased 
resided ; but if he had goods and chattels to the value of 
£5 in two or more district dioceses or jurisdictions, the 
will may be proved before the metropolitan or archbishop 
of the province in which the deceased died. If the said 

l2 
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goods, &c. be in different dioceses of different provinces, 
the will must be proved, or administration taken out> in 
the archiepiscopal court of each province. But if they 
lie in one diocese of each province, administration may 
be granted by each bishop of each diocese, of such goods, 
&c., as may be within his jurisdiction. By 37 Geo. 3, 
c. 9, § 10, any person who shall administer to the personal 
estate of any person dying without proving the will of the 
deceased, or takine out letters of administration, within 
six calendar monuis after such person's decease, shall 
forfeit the sum of ^50. If an executor die before pro- 
bate, administration must be taken out with the will 
annexed; but if an executor die, his executor wiU be 
executor to the first testator, and no fresh probate will be 
required. It will be sufficient if one only of the executors 
prove the will ; but if all refuse to prove, they cannot 
afterwards administer, or in any respect act as executors. 
If an executor become bankrupt, the Court of Chancery 
will appoint a receiver of the testator's effects, as it will 
also upon the application of a creditor, if he appear to be • 
wasting the assets. If an executor once administer, he 
cannot afterwards renounce; and the ordinary may in 
such cases, issue process to compel him to prove the will. 
If an executor refuse to take upon him the execution of 
the will, he shall lose the legacy therein contained. If a 
creditor constitute his debtor bis executor, this is at law 
a discharge of the debt, whether the executor act or not ; 
provided, however, there be assets sufficient to dischaj^e 
the debts of the testator. The first duty of an executor 
or administrator is to bury the deceased in a suitable 
manner ; and if the executor exceed what is necessary in 
this respect, it will be deemed a waste of the substance of 
the testator. Probate having been obtained, the executor 
or administrator, must proceed to make an inventory of 
all the goods and chattels, whether in possession or action, 
of the deceased, which, if required, must be delivered to 
the ordinary upon oath, in the presence of two credible 
witnesses. The next duty is to collect in all the goods 
imd chattels of the deceased, real or personal, whether in 
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possession, as ready money, money in the funds, goods, 
cattle, stock in trade, or on farm, &c. ; or in action, as 
debts owing to the deceased, securities for money, &c. 
Next the payment of the debts of the deceased, according 
to the following priorities, otheirwise the executor will be 
personally responsible. 1. The necessary funeral charges, 
expenses attendant on proving the will, &c. 2. Debts due 
to the crown by record or specialty. 3. Such debts as are 
by particular statutes to be preferred to aU others; as 
money due from overseers of the poor, for rates collected 
by them and not paid. 4. Debts of record, as judgments, 
(if properly docketed or entered according to 4 and 5 
Will, and Mary, c. 20,) debts due under a decree of a 
court of equity, and debts due on mortgage. 5. Recog- 
nizances at the common law, statutes merchant and staple, 
and recognizances in the nature of statutes staple, pur- 
suant to 23 Hen. 8, c. 6. This must be understood of 
recognizance and statutes forfeited, where the recog- 
nizances are forfeited, or where they are for keeping the 
peace, good behaviour, &c., and the statutes are for per- 
forming covenants, &c. 6. Debts due on spedal control, 
as for rent in arrear, and debts due on bonds or covenants 
under seal. 7* Debts on simple contract, as bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, or verbal promises, as well 
where the deceased has really promised, as where the law 
will imply that he has, as for goods bought, &c. ; and 
amongst these simple contract debts, wages due to ser- 
vants are first to be paid. 8. Legacies, &c. By the cus- 
tom of merchants, an executor or administrator may 
indorse over a bill of exchange or promissory note. An 
executor or administrator may also, on the death of a 
lessee for years, assign over the lease, and shall not be 
answerable for rent after such assignment ; nor shall he 
be liable for rent due after the lessee's death, from 
premises which in his life-time he had assigned to 
another. A mortgage made by the testator must be 
discharged by the representative out of the personal 
estate, if there be sufficient to pay the rest of the creditors 
and legatees. Where such mortgage, however, may not 
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have been incurred by the deceased^ it is not payable out 
of the personal estate. By act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 42, § 14^ 
an action of debt upon simple contract shall be main- 
tainable in any court of common law, against any executor 
or administrator. 

With reference to intestate persons, ''the statute of 
distributions expressly excepts and reserves the customs 
of the city of London, of the province of York, and all 
other places having peculiar customs of distributing in- 
testate effects. 22 and 23 Charles 2, c. 10, explained by 
29 Charles 2, c. 30, enacts, that the surplusage of intes- 
tates' estates (except of femes cover tes, which are left as 
at common law,) shall, after the expiration of one full year 
from the death of the intestate, be distributed in the 
following manner :— One third shall go to the widow of 
the intestate, and the residue in equal proportions to his 
children, or if dead, to their representatives; that is, their 
lineal descendants. If there are no children or le^ re- 
presentatives existing, then one moiety shall ^ to the 
widow, and the other moiety to the next of kmdred, in 
equal degree, and their representatives ; if no widow, the 
whole shall go to the children; if neither widow nor 
children, the whole shall be distributed amongst, the next 
degree of kindred and their representatives. But no re- 
presentatives are admitted amongst the collaterals further 
than the children of the intestate s brothers and sisters." 

Exigent. Should a sheriff return non est inventus 
upon all the writs, a "writ of exigent** may be issued; 
which writ requires the sheriff to cause the defendant to 
be proclaimed, required, or exacted, in five county courts 
successively ; and if, having been so exacted, he should 
not appear, he is outlawed ; that is, excluded from, or de- 
prived of, the benefit of the laws. 

£x-OFFicio. Whatever may be done by virtue of the 
power invested in a person holding office, is said to be 
done er-officio, 

Ex-PARTB. A statement in which only one party 
concerned gives an account of a transaction, b termed an 
ex'parte statement. 
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Export. To send or cany commodities from one 
country to another. Articles so sent or carried^ are 
termed exports. — See Customs. 

Ex POST FACTO. An act which takes cosnizance of a 
preceding act. An ex post facto law, is a Taw made to 
meet some particular offence previously committed. 

Extent. An " Extent in Aid," is a writ issued at the 
instance and for the benefit of a crown debtor, for the re- 
covery of a debt of his own ; or it may be bad against a 
principal debtor to the crown, at the instance and for the 
benefit of his surety, who has paid the crown debt. An 
'' Extent in Chief," is a writ issued on a judgment on 
scirejacias, for a crown debt, or an information for penal- 
ties in the Court of Exchequer, against the body, lands, 
and goods of the defendant. No notice is given to de- 
fendants of the execution of such commissions ; nor can 
a defendant, taken in execution under an extent, be ad* 
mitted to bail. 

Eyre. The word eyre, or eire, in French, is derived 
from the Latin iter, a journey ; whence the term " Jus- 
tices in Ejrre," signifying the itinerant court of justices, 
or those who journey from town to town to bold assizes. 

Factor. Commercially considered, an agent employed 
to transact business for a merchant who generally, though 
not invariably, resides in another country. Much of the 
foreign trade of this and other countries, is carried on by 
means of factors. The offices of factor and broker, are in 
some respects identical, but in others widely different. 
The factor is in possession of the goods ; and, in con- 
sequence of its bemg usual to advance money upon them, 
has also a special property in them. He may also sell or 
buy in his own name, and upon credit, and his contract 
binds bis principal. Merchants employing the same fac- 
tor, run the joint risk of his actions. A supercargo 
differs from a factor in this; that the business of the 
former is limited to the disposal of a particular cargo 
which he accompanies to the foreign market, whereas, a 
factor has a fixed residence, and executes business for 
different merchants. A factor is paid by a factorage or 
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per oentage on his sales or purchases. This per centage 
varies in different countries, and with different articles^ 
and according to the amount of responsibility undertaken 
by the factor. The principal statute re^;ulating the law 
of factorage, is the 6" Geo. 4, c. 94. — Vide Beawes's Lex 
Mercatoria, Chitty's Commercial Law, Vol. III. c. 3 ; 
Woohjch on Commercial Law, p. 317, Bell's Bankrupt 
Law, &c. According to the custom and understanding 
of trade, a factor is a sort of general dealer, either in 
goods that are his own property, or in goods that are the 
property of others. A factor may sell by assi^ment, or 
on commission. In London, and other principal towns, 
there are many large establishments conducted by factors, 
and in which almost every description of goods and mer- 
chandize may be obtained, in either large or small quan- 
tities. In such establishments it is customary to make 
the same allowance to retail traders, as at manufactories, 
and by the wholesale houses. 

Factory. A residence of factors and merchants, for 
the management of business. Instance, Turkey, Russia, 
China, Portugal, &c. 

Faculties. The Court of Faculties, is a court under 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
granting dispensations for doing what, by common law, 
would not be legal. 

Fairs. Fairs and markets are in character nearly 
identical; when distinguished, we understand the term 
Jdir to denote a larger kind of market, occurring at wider 
intervals. The necessity of holding fairs for the supply 
of any particular district with merchandize, lessens with 
the general diffusion of trades and arts among the popu- 
lation of the district, and the increased faciUties of inter- 
course ; but in thinly peopled districts, where artisans are 
few in number, and capital is scarce, and where facilities 
for commerce are comparatively circumscribed, fairs, or 
extensive periodical markets, are of great importance. 
Hence fairs and markets have been early and prominent 
objects of legislation in all civilized countries. 

In England, a grant, or letters patent, from the ciown. 
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is necessary to establish the privilege of holding a fair. 
Where power is given to hold a fair or market for a par- 
ticular district at a certain place, the lieees cannot resort 
to any other. By 2 £dw. 3, c. 15, the duration of a fair 
must be declared at its commencement, and it must be 
closed immediately on the expiry of the allotted time, on 
pain of forfeiting double the value of any goods sold after 
the stipulated hour. A bond fide sale in open market in- 
vests the purchaser with the complete proper^ of the 
article sold, howsoever it may have been come oy ; only 
the owner's property in a stolen horse is not altered by 
sale in a legal fair, unless it be openly ridden, or walked, 
or kept standing, for one hour at least, besides having 
been entered by the proper officer in the horse registry. 
For various statutory enactments relative to fairs, see 
Chitty on Commercial Law, Bum's Justice, &c. 

Many of the principal continental fairs are held in 
Germany. Those at Leipsic, lasting about three weeks 
each, are held at the commencement of the year, at Easter, 
and at Michaelmas. Those at Easter and Michaelmas 
are celebrated as book-fairs, and are attended by all the 
leading booksellers of Germany, and many even from 
foreign countries. At Frankfort-on-the-Oder, there are 
three annual fairs, of about thirteen or fourteen days each ; 
Reminiscere, in February or March ; St. Margaret's, in 
July ; and St. Martin's, in November. Two yearly fairs, 
of longer duration, occur at Frankfort-on-the-Maine : the 
first commences on Easter Tuesday, or from eight to 
fifteen days before ; the second, on the Monday nearest 
to the 8th of September. However, they generally begin 
about a fortnignt before the legally recognized period. 
At all these fairs, of which Leipsic are the most celebrated, 
business is done to an immense extent in printed cottons, 
stuffs, twists, cloths, hardware, silks, jewellery, ftirs. 
Cashmere shawls, Turkey carpets, &c. They may, in 
fact, be regarded as so many congresses, at which all the 
commercitu nations of the world have their representatives. 

Russia has numerous fairs, and many of them are 
extremely well attended. At the one held at Nishnei- 
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Novogorod, at the confluence of the Oka and Vol^, and 
which generally lasts from six to eight weeks, husiness is 
sometimes done to the enormous extent of from 120 to 
200 millions of roubles. At the fair of Kiachta in Mon- 
golia, on the frontier of the Chinese territory, large quan- 
tities of tea of every description are sold. 

The commerce of Hun^uy is carried on chiefly at its 
fairs, of which those of resth and Debretzen are the 
principal. 

In the eastern world, the most important fair is that of 
Mecca. Hurduar, in India, one of the chief places of 
Hindoo pilgrimage, is also celebrated. 

One of the best fairs in France, is that which is held 
at Beaucaire, in the department of the Gard, in July. 
There are fairs also at the following places, but their im- 
portance now is much less than it was formerly : Rheims, 
Lyons, Chartres, Rouen, St. Germains, Troyes, Bayonne, 
^urdeaux, &c. 

Of Italian fairs, that of Sinigi^lia, on the Misa, be- 
ginning on the 14th of July, and closinff about the end of 
uiat month, or early in August, is the chief. Cotton and 
woollen ffoods; raw, thsown, and wrought silks; iron, 
steel, and hardware; raw and refined sugar; lace and 
jewellery; oil, fruits, dried fish, cacao, coffee, spices, 
sumach, soda, alum, sulphur, cheese, &c., find ready pur- 
chasers here to a great extent. 

Of all the fairs in England, lists are to be found in 
many of our almanacs, &c. The following are deserving 
of notice: Stourbridge, Worcestershire, Bristol, two; 
one in September, one in March. Exeter, in December, 
for horses, cattle, &c. St. Faith's, near Norwich, in 
October, for Scotch cattle ; vast numbers of which are 
also disposed of at Carlisle, Ormskirk, Market Har- 
borough, &c. Ipswich, two ; one, very large, in August, 
for lambs ; another in September for cheese and butter. 
Bury St. Edmund's, commencing in October and lasting 
about three weeks, all sorts of merchandise. Wood- 
borough Hill, Dorsetshire, druggets, kerseys, &c. Not- 
tingham and Northampton, several, for cattle, horses. 
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cheese, &c. Woodstock, in October, for cheese. Horn- 
castle, in August, and Rugeley in June, are the largest 
horse-fairs in the kin^om. Howden, Yorkshire, also a 
large horse-fair. Devizes, Wilts, several, for cattle and 
sheep. Gloucester, April, cheese. Market Harborough, 
nine days, cattle and cheese. Woodbridge, Lady- day, 
Suffolk cart-horses. St. Bartholomew's fair, London, 
September, is now little more than an assemblage of wild 
beasts, puppet-shows, &c. 

In Scotland, Falkirk fair is one of the most important 
for sheep and cattle. 

In Ireland, BalUnasloe is celebrated for its sheep and 
cattle fair. 

Fathom. A measure of six feet in length. 

Fealty. Duty done to a lord from a tenant, pursuant 
to oath taken on admittance. 

Fbathbrs. The feathers of the swaa, goose, ostrich, 
heron, peacock, eider-duck, form extensive articles of 
commerce, and are, on importation, subject to various 
duties. 

Fee. Estates in fee are either Jee-simple, i. e., abso- 
lute ; at fee-tail, i. c, fee-conditional : the tenant in fee- 
simple, holds lands to him and his heirs generally for 
ever; the tenant in fee-tail, holds to him and the heirs oj 
his body only. Thus, an estate in fee-tail is a limited fee, 
as opposed to tLfee^simple ; an inheritance, Hmited at the 
will of the donor, to the holder and the heirs of his body. 
Or the inheritance may be in heirs male only, when it is 
called an estate in tail male, (as opposed to tail general;) 
or in heirs female only, when it is termed an estate in tail 
female, A tenant in tail special is where inheritance is 
restricted to the heirs of the bodies of a man and woman, 
each being specially named. A tenant in fee simple abso- 
lute, is one who has lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
to hold to him and his heirs for ever. On the other 
hand, an estate in fee qualified, or base, is an estate to the 
holder of it and to his heirs, till some specified event may 
happen, or to be lost if such specific event occur. For 
instance, if an estate be granted to a woman during he^ 
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widowhood^ or to a clergyman till he shall be promoted 
to a benefice. 

Felo-de-se. One who deliberately puts an end to 
his own existence, or commits any unlawful malicious act^ 
the consequence of which is his own death. All the 
goods and chattels of a self-murderer are forfeit to the 
crown. By act 4 Geo. 4, c. 52, § 1, persons who com- 
mit self-murder, not insane at the time, are to be buried 
in the parish churchyard, without rites of Christiftn 
burial, within twenty<four hours after the finding of the 
inquisition ; the Ameral to take place between the hours 
of nine and twelve at night. 

Felony. Generally, every sort of crime, short of 
treason, which occasioned, at common law, the forfeiture 
of goods and lands. Felonies immediately injurious to 
the royal prerogative, are :— 1. Offences relating to the 
coin. 2. Offences against the privy council. 3. The 
offence of serving foreign states. 4. The embezzling or 
destroying the king's (or queen's) armour or warlike 
stores. 5. Desertion from the army or navy in time of 
war. 6. The seduction of soldiers or sailors, and the 
administering or taking unlawful oaths. The law pro- 
tects the wife in all felonies committed by her in company 
with her husband, except murder or manslaughter, and 
high treason. By act o and 6 Will. 4, c. 33, § 3, in 
cases of felony, two justices (one being the committing 
magistrate,) may admit the offender to bail, even though 
he may have confessed the fact, or the justices shall think 
that the circumstances raise a strong presumption of guilt. 

Feme Coverte. A married woman; consequently 
protected against civil law proceedings. 

Feme Sole. An unmarried woman ; liable, therefore^ 
to actions of civil law. 

Feoffment. A gift, or conveyance, in perpetuity, 
from one person to another, of corporeal hereditaments, 
by the dehvery of possession upon, or within view, of the 
hereditaments conveyed. The delivery was thus made, 
that the lord and the other tenants might be witnesses to 
it. No charter of feofiinent was necessaiy; a charter 
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served only as an authentication of the transaction ; and 
when it was used^ the land was supposed to he transferred^ 
not hy the charter^ hut by the livery which it authenticated. 
He who so gives, or feoffs, is called the/eoffer; and the re- 
ceiver, or person enfeoffed, is termed the Jeoffee. Soon 
after the conquest, or perhaps earlier, all estates were 
called^ees ,* and the correct import of the Yrotdi feoffment, 
is, the grant of a fee. When the king made a feofiinent, 
he issued his writ to the sherilBP, or some other person, to 
deliver seisin of inheritance. Other great men followed 
the royal example, and this gave rise to powers of attorney. 
Then came the introduction of uses. At the conmion law, 
tises were, in most respects, what trusts are now. When 
a feofiinent was made to uses, the legal estate was in the 
feofiee. He filled the possession, and the feudal duties, 
and was, in the eye of the law, the tenant of the fee. 
The person to whose use he was seised, caUed the cestuy 
que use, had the beneficial property of estate ; had a right 
to the profits, and a right to call upon the feofiee to con- 
vey the possession to him, and to defend it against 
strangers. — See Fee. 

FiSRiB NATURiB. Foxcs, harcs, wild geese, and all 
other birds and beasts that are wild, and wherein no man 
can claim a property, unless under the provision of game- 
laws, &c. 

Feudb. a grant of land, honours, fees, &c., on con- 
dition of certain service and allegiance, and during the 
will of the granter. 

Fiat. A short order or warrant of a judge, for making 
out and allowing certain processes. In cases of bank- 
ruptcy, since the establishment of the Bankruptcy Court, 
the Lord Chancellor, or such person as he may appoint, 
issues a fiat instead of a commission, which fiat must be 
entered on record in the said court. To obtain a fiat, the 
petitioning creditor must make his affidavit before a 
master in chancery, of the truth of his debt, and give 
bond to the chancellor, in the penalty of £200, for prov- 
ing the debt, the act of bankruptcy, and to proceed under 
the fiat. The cost (^10) of the fial and proceedings, is 
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paid by the petitioning creditor, or creditors, until the 
choice of assignees, when the court directs the assignees 
to reimburse such expenses, out of the first money ob- 
tained under the fiat. — See Bankrupt, 

Fief. Lands or tenements, a manor, or noble inherit- 
ance, held by fealty and homage. 

Fieri Facias. A writ of execution where judgment 
has been obtained for debt or damages, in the king's 
(or queen's) courts. By such writ the sheriff is warranted 
to levy the debt or damages on the goods and chattels 
of the defendant. 

Figs. The best figs are from Turkey, but they are 
imported also from yarious parts of Spain, Italy, &c. 
The enormous duty of 21s. bd, per cwt., has been re- 
duced to 15s. 

Fire-aiIms. Guns, blunderbusses, fowling-pieces, 
muskets, pistols, &c. By act 55 Geo. 3, c. 59, a fine of 
<^20 is imposed on any person using, in any of the 
stages of its manufacture, any gun-oarrel not duly 
proved, or any person delivering such barrel, or bar- 
rels, unless through a proof-house; and on any person 
receiving, &c. 

Fire-works. With exceptions in favour of the master, 
lieutenant, or commissioners for the royal ordnance, the 9^ 
and lO"* of Will. 3, declare fire- works a common nuisance; 
and the making, selling, &c., of fire-works, liable to a 
penalty of £5. For firing, throwing, &c., any fire-works 
into a house, shop, street, highway, or river, a penalty of 
20s., or imprisonment witii hard labour for any time not 
exceeding a month. 

Firkin. A measure (frequently used for butter) equal 
to seven and a half imperial, or nine ale gallons. 

FiRLOT. A Scotch dry measure, in some parts rather 
less than an imperial bushel, in others nearly a bushel 
and a half. 

Fish. Salmon, cod, turbot, mackerel, herring, pilchard, 
lobster, oyster, are (with the exception of whale) the most 
important fish, in a commercial point of view, to this 
country. By act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 52, § 2, it is de- 
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clared» that '' fresh fish, British taken, and imported in 
British ships; and fresh turhots and lobsters, however 
taken or imported, may be landed in the United King- 
dom without report, entry, or warrant." By § 44 of the 
same act, that " fresh fish of every kind, of British taking, 
and imported in British ships ; and fresh lobsters and tur- 
hots, however taken, or in whatever ships imported ; and 
cured fish of every kind, of British takings and curing, 
imported in British ships, shall be imported free of sJl 
duties, and shall not be deemed to be included in any 
charge of duty imposed by any act hereafter to be made, 
on the importation of goods generally ; provided that be- 
fore any cured fish shall be entered free of duty, as being 
of such taking and curing, the master of the ship im- 
porting the same, shall msSke and subscribe a declaration 
before the collector or comptroller, that such fish was 
actually caught, taken in British ships, and cured, wholly 
by his Majesty's subjects/' By § 58 of the same act, it 
is declared, that " fish of foreign taking or curing, or in 
foreign vessels, except turhots and lobsters, stock-fish, live 
eels, anchovies, sturgeon, botargo, and caviare, be pro- 
hibited to be imported on pain of forfeiture." 

Flag. By act 4 and 5 Will. 4, c. 13, § 11, it is 
enacted, that any of his Majest3r's subjects hoisting the 
imion jack in their vessels, or any pendants, &c., usually 
worn in his Majesty's ships, or any flag, jack, pendant, or 
colours whatsover, in imitation of or resembhng those of 
his Majesty, or any ensign or colours whatsoever, other 
than those prescnbed by proclamation of the 1st of 
January, 1801, shall forfeit for every such ofience, a sum 
not exceeding j€500. 

Flaw. Aa error or omission in an indictment or de- 
claration, by which the proceedings are invaUdated. 

Flax. The flax chiefly imported into this country, 
and on which the duty is now only Id. per cwt., is from 
St. Petersburgh and Narva, (both nearly of the same 
quality,) Pemau, Revel, Riga, Memel, and Oberland, and 
xitom Holland. The New Zealand flax, said to be superior 
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to all other in whiteness and strength of fibre, is under 
experimental cultivation at Rugeley, in Staffordshire. 

Flotsam, &c. After a wreck, the goods which con- 
tinue to float, are termed flotsam ; those which are sunk 
beneath the surface, are jetsam ; those which are sunk, 
but secured by a buoy, &c., to be found again, are lagan, 
— See Derelicts. 

Flour. The finely ground and sifted meal of wheat 
or any other com. Of wheaten flour there are usually 
three qualities: firsts, seconds and thirds; the first of 
which IS pure ; and the second is produced by the mix- 
ture of the first and second operations. In the mills 
around the metropolis, however, no fewer than seven 
distinct sorts of flour are ground out of one quality of 
wheat : fine fiour, seconds, fine middlings, coarse mid« 
dlings, bran, twenty-penny, and pollard. 

Flux. Any substance possessing the property of pro- 
moting the fusion of metalhc ores or earths by heat. 

Foot. A measure of 12 inches in length, and equal to 
0.3048 French metres. 

Foreclosure. A law term employed to express a 
barring of the equity of redemption upon mortgages. For 
instance, a mortgagee may, after expiration of the time for 
receiving back the principal and interest due from the 
mortgagor, either compel the sale of the estate, that he 
may recover the whole of his money immediately, or call 
upon the mortgagor promptly to redeem his estate, or in 
de&ult thereof to be for ever foreclosed from redeeming it ; 
in other words, to lose his equity of redemption without 
possibility of recal. 

Forestalling. The offence of buying, or contract- 
ing for, the purchase of cattle, provisions, or general mer- 
chandise, on its way to the market, with aview of increasing 
the price of the commodity; also the spreading of any Mse 
rumouir, for a similar purpose. Against this offence heavy 
penalties used to be levied ; and, although the laws for 
levying such penalties were repealed in the year 1 772, it is 
stiil punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment. 
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Frsbholb. Lalids or tenements held in fee-simple^ 
fee-tail^ or for term of life. An estate of freehold is the 
actual possession of the soil, land, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, created hy livery of seisin in common law; and 
then die holder is said to be seised in his demesne, as of 
fee. (See Fee and Feoffment,) A freehold not of in- 
heritance is, firstly, conventional, or created by the act of 
parties; or, secondly, legal, or created by operation of 
law. In case of grant or donation, the word ^^heirs" is 
necessary, in order to constitute a fee or inheritance ; for 
if land be given to a man for ever, or to him and his 
assigns for ever, this vests in him only an estate for life. 
This restriction, however, does not extend to devises by 
will, in which a more liberal construction is allowed ; yet, 
if the devise be to a man and his assigns, without annex- 
ing words of perpetuity, the devisee shall take only an 
estate for life. 

Fbbioht. The hire of a ship, or part of a ship, for the 
conveyance of goods from one port to anower. Its 
amount is usually fixed in the charter-party^ or in the 
bill of lading ; and it is contracted to be paid either by 
the whole voyage or by the time employed in it. Where 
there is no special contract, freight is not payable before 
all the goods are ready for dehvery ; but the master is not 
bound actually to give dehvery of them before payment 
of the freight and other chaises due upon them. But, 
as the merchant is entitled to ascertain the condition of 
the goods before paying their freightage, the master must 
afford him an opportunity of doing so ; which he gene- 
rally does by sending them to a pubhc wharf, and order- 
ing the wharfinger not to part with them till the charges 
are paid upon them. Where the freight is contracted to 
be paid by the time spent in the voyage, the risk fa/i the 
duration falls upon the merchant. If the contract^ for 
one entire voyage out and in, and the ship be cast away on 
the homeward voyage, no freight is due ; but if there be 
two voyages, that is, if the outward and homeward voy- 
ages be mstinct, and the ship is lost on the homeward 
voyage, freight is due for the former. 
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Friend, Next. The nearest relation, or legal guar- 
dian, of a minor. 

Fruits, First. First fruits constitute a revenue to 
the crown from church Uvings above the clear annual 
value of £50. Formerly, *' Tenths" were also a pay- 
ment to the crown of the tenth part of the annual value 
of every living thing. In the reign of Queen Anne, the 
revenues of first-fruits and tenths were consolidated in a 
perpetual fund, usually termed " Queen Anne's Bounty," 
for the augmentation of poor hvings ; office. Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 

Funds. The funds, or public debt, of Great Britain 
consist of an immense sum, which, from time to time, 
has been lent to the government of the country by indivi- 
duals, and for which they or their assigns receive interest 
out of the taxes. For a comprehensive view of this sub- 
ject, the reader may refer to Dr. Hamilton's work on 
the National Debt, to Field's Epitome of the Stocks 
and Public Funds, to the pages oi Fairman, M'Culloch, 
&c. : all that can be here attempted is a very slight 
sketch. 

The funding system arose soon after the revolution of 
1688; the first permanent loan to government was that 
of <£1,200,()00, by some London merchants, in 1693. The 
design of this system was to lighten the burden of a 
heavy national expenditure on the existing generation, by 
extending it over a succession of generations. When a 
country can bear it, it is better to raise the supplies at 
once ; but it may often be expedient, and perhaps not 
unjust, to leave posterity to bear part of the burdens ori- 
ginally imposed for their benefit as well as for that oi 
their forefathers. 

At the accession of George II., in 1727^ the national 
debt amounted to iC52,000,000 ; the interest of which 
was i^,21 7»000. At the conclusion of the peace of Paris, 
in 1763, this debt had reached the sum of .€140,000,000. 
At the commencement of the French war, in 1793, it 
amounted to <€239,350,148; in 1816, it had reached its 
maximum — the imredeemed funded and unfunded debt 
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then gtanding at £865,000,000; and its present total is 
about £796,000,000. 

Sevend expedients have been devised for preventing 
an indefinite increase of the national debt. The first plan 
was that adopted under Sir Robert Walpole, in 1/16, 
upon the suggestion of the Earl of Stanhope. '^The 
taxes, (says Dr. Hamilton) which had before been laid on 
for Umited periods, being rendered perpetual, and distri- 
buted among the South Sea, Aggregate, and General 
funds, and the produce of these funds oeing greater than 
the charges upon them, the surpluses were united under 
the name of the Sinking Fund, being appropriated for the 
dischar^ of the national debt, and expressly ordained to 
be apphcable for no other purpose whatever." Little was 
effected by this fund ; the principle of its inviolable appli- 
cation was soon abandoned, and the hopes entertained of its 
efficacy entirely disappointed. In 17S6, Mr. Pitt's sink- 
ing fund was estabUshed. To constitute it, .^1,000,000 
per annum was appropriated by parliament. In 1792, 
iC200,000 per annum was added to this fund, and another 
was established of one per cent, on all future loans. Lord 
Henry Petty, now Marquis of Lansdowne, in 1807, car- 
ried the funding system a step farther, by proposing to 
borrow both prmcipal and interest, and affording present 
relief- to the nation by lessening the taxes to a sum neces- 
sary to pay the interest of the interest only. In 1813, 
Mr. Vansittart (now Lord Bexley) introduced some 
equally futile expedients into the department of the 
national financial matters. Dr. Hamilton was the first 
to set in a clear light the simple proposition, that no 
fund can prove really efficient for the reducing of a debt 
but such as arises from an excess of income above expen- 
diture. It is absurd to talk of a sinking fund where no 
surplus revenue exists. 

Here follows a brief description of the different sorts 
of stock : 

I. First, of those bearing interest at 3 per cent. 1 . The 
South Sea debt, and old and new Soutn Sea annuities, 
are the remains of the capital stock of the celebrated 
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South Sea company. 2. The debt due to the bank of 
England is a sum lent by the bank to government at 3 per 
cent, interest. It must not be confounded with the fixed 
capital of the bank, which has borne an interest at 3 per 
cent, since 1823. 3. The Bank annuities of 1726 arise 
from an irredeemable capital of small amount. The price 
of this stock is generally one per cent, less than the o per 
cent, consols. 4. The consolidated annuities, or Three 
per cent, consols, were formed in 1751, when a variety of 
different kinds of stock, each bearing 3 per cent, interest, 
were consolidated into one general stock under this deno- 
mination, by 25 Geo. II. This has always been the favou- 
rite public stock, and the largest financial operations of 
^vemment have been conducted in it. Its avextige price 
m the market, from 1793 to the peace of Amiens, was 
6H per cent. ; from 1803 to 1814, 62^ per cent. The 
dividends on this stock are payable on the 5th of January, 
and 5th of July. 5. The Three per cent, reduced annui- 
ties were established in 1757, by the union of several 
stocks which had previously borne a higher rate of inter- 
est. Few of the original holders consented to this 
arrangement, but by the addition of new loans, this species 
of stock has reached its present amount. 

II. Of the funds bearing more than 3 per cent, there are : 
1. The 3^ per cent, annuities, created in 1818, and redeem- 
able at par. 2. The reduced 3^ per cent, annuities, created 
in 1824, by the transfer of old 4 per cent, stock, and re- 
deemable at pleasure. 3. The new 3} per cent, annui- 
ties were formed by the act 11 Geo. 4. c. 13, out of the 
' New 4 per cent, stock,' the holders of which were offered 
the choice of subscribing into the new 3^ per cent, annui- 
ties, or into a new 5 per cent, stock, at the rate of iClOO 
4 per cents, for every ^70, 5 per cents. 4. The 4 
per cent, annuities were created in 1826, by funding 
.€3,000,000 of Exchequer bills at the rate of ^lO/, 4 per 
cent, annuities for every ^100 bills. 

III. Of the annuities there are : 1. The Long annui- 
ties, which all expire in 1860. 2. The annuities per 4 
Geo. 4. c. 22, or ' Dead weight' annuities. 3. Annuities 
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per 48 Geo. 3, and 10 Geo. 4, c. 24, are granted on the 
approval of the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national deht^ upon the conditions stipulated in these acts. 
Tables of rates, &c. may be had, free of charge, at the 
National Debt Office, Old Jewry, London. The annui^ 
acts were all repealed by the last mentioned act of Geo. 4, 
which corrected various errors in the former scales, and 
extended the system of annuities to annuities for certain 
limited terms of years, as well as to life-annuities. 

The **Dbad Weight" mentioned above, originated 
thus : — At the close of the war, the naval and military 
pensions and retired allowances amounted to £5,000,000 
per annum, diminishing, of course, with every year, but in 
an uncertain rate. Government, desirous to relieve their 
present necessities by spreading the burden more equally 
over the 45 years, which were calculated as the probable 
duration of the lives, proposed, in 1822, to any capitalists, 
who might be willing to engage with them, an annuity of 
£2,800,000 for 45 years, on condition of provision being 
made for the pensions on the basis of a graduated scale of 
payments, commencing in the first year at <5£^4,900,000, 
and ending at £300,000. The offer was not accepted ; 
but in 1823, the bank agreed, on condition of receiving 
an annuity of £585,740 for 44 years, ending 10th October, 
1867, to provide, before 1828, the sum of £13,089,419. 
This was accordingly done ; and the bank is to this day 
in receipt of the annuity, which was valued in June, 1832, 
at £10,935,227, and is considered equivalent to a perpe- 
tual annui^ of £470,319 10$. Epitome of the Stocks 
and Public Funds, 

With reference to "life annuities" the following particu- 
lars, extracted from the act 10 Geo. 4. cap. 24, will be 
found important as farms to be observed in their pur- 
chase or receipt : — 

" Section 2. No nominee can be under 15 years of 
age ; and the commissioners have the power to refuse any 
nominee. 

"3. Not less than ^100 stock to be received by the 
commissioners ; nor any sum of money on long annuities 
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of less value than j^lOO Three per cents, according to 
the average price. 

" 4. Proprietors may appoint nominees, being natives 
of or most usually residents in the United Kingdom, on 
the continuance of whose life the annuity shall depend. 

" 6. If the date of birth be not mentioned in the certifi- 
cate, the age is to be calculated from the day of baptism. 

" 7. Should the party desiring to purchase a life annuity 
not be a native of the United Kingdom, or if the birth or 
baptism of a party does not appear in the parish register, 
then a dechuration of the age, name, occupation, and 
place of abode, together with the place of birth and the 
names of the parents, or reputed parents, of the nominee, 
must be procured. 

" 10. Contracts not fulfilled by the purchaser within 
five days firom the date of contract, are to be void. 

" 18, 19. Purchases may be made on the life of old 
nominees, without fresh certificates of age, &c. 

"22, All annuities to be payable by two equal half-yearly 
payments, to be made on the 5th oi January and the 5tn 
of July, or on the 6th- of April and the 10th of October : 
the first half-yearly payment to be made in the quarter 
next succeedmg that in which the purchase was made ; 
and in case of the death of a nominee, a fourth part of 
the annuity shall be paid to the party entitled on the 
next half-yearly day of payment, provided such portion 
be claimed within two years. 

"23, No contract for an annuity can be entered into 
within 14 days after the quarterly day of payment. 

" 24, 25. At the time of applying for payment of life 
annuities, a certificate of the life of the nominee must be 
produced : if the annuity be for joint lives, dependent on 
the longest life, a certificate of the life of either shall be 
sufficient. If the nominee apply personally, no certificate 
of existence is necessary. 

"30. Persons already holding annuities may transfer 
any sum of 3 per cent, stock, not less than £20, or any 
stock or money equivalent thereto, in consideration of 
any further annuity." 
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The unfunded or floating debt of this country mostly 
exists in the form of " Exchequer bills*' issued by autho- 
rity of parliament for various sums from £100 to j^lOOO, 
and bearing interest at the usual rate. They are periodi- 
cally discharged or renewed, notice being given of the 
time for this, in the public prints ; but before they fall 
due they may be paid to government at par in discharge 
of duties and taxes. The interest upon these securities 
has varied, at different times, from Ifd. per diem, per 
£100, or 2i per cent., to 3f d. per diem. 

" East India Bonds," issued by the India Company, 
as their security for a debt due to the public, are for 
^100, jg200, ^300, .€500, and ^1000 each. Up to the 
30th of June, 1838, the amount of these bonds in circu- 
lation, v^as estimated at ^3,700,000. The interest was 
4 per cent. At the period mentioned, however, new bonds 
were issued, in exchange for ^1,760,000 of the old 
bonds, the remainder of which were paid off and can- 
celled. The new bonds bear interest at 3 per cent., and 
are not to be reduced, nor is the principal to be dis- 
char^d or demanded, except after twelve months' notice. 
The mterest, to be reckoned up to the day on which they 
are bought or sold, is payable on the 3l8t of March and 
the 30th of September. India bonds, being payable to 
the company at par, when there is six months' interest 
due on them, form an eligible investment for cash that 
may be called for at any uncertain time, as there is a 
market for them every day in the year. 

For " Transactions in the Funds" the subjoined infor- 
mation from Dr. Hamilton's Inquiry into the National 
Debt, will be found useful. 

'' A bargain for the sale of stock, being agreed on, is 
carried into execution at the Transfer office, at the Bank, 
or the South Sea House. For this purpose the seller 
makes out a note in writing, which contains the name and 
designation of the seller and purchaser, and the sum and 
description of the stock to be transferred. He delivers 
this to the proper clerk; and then fills up a receipt, a 
printed form of which, with blanks, is obtained at the 

N 
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office. The clerk in the mean time examines the seller's 
accounts, and if he find him possessed of the stock pro- 
posed to he sold he makes out the transfer. This is signed 
in the hooks by the seller, who delivers the receipt to the 
clerk ; and upon the purchaser's signing his acceptance 
in the book, the clerk signs the receipt as witness. It is 
then delivered to the purchaser upon payment of the 
money, and thus the business is completed. 

" This business is generally transacted by brokers, who 
derive their authority from their employers by powers of 
attorney. Forms of these are obtained at the respective 
offices. Some authorize the broker to sell, others to ac- 
cept a purchase, and others to receive the dividends. Some 
comprehend all these objects, and the two last are gene- 
rally united. Powers of attorney authorizing to sell must 
be deposited in the proper office for examination one day 
before selling : a stockholder acting personally, after grant- 
ing a letter of attorney, revokes it by implication. 

" The person in whose name the stock is invested when 
the booli» are shut, previous to the payment of the divi- 
dends, receives the dividend for the half-year preceding ; 
and, therefore, a purchaser during the currency of the 
half-year has the benefit of the interest on stock he buys, 
from the last term of payment to the day of transfer. The 
price of stock, therefore, rises gradually, cateris paribus, 
from term to term ; and when the dividend is paid, it 
undergoes a fall equal thereto. Thus the 3 per cent, 
consols should be higher than the 3 per cent, reduced by 
f per cent, from the 5th of April to the 5th of July, and 
from the 10th of October to the 5th of January ; and 
should be as much lower from the 5th of January to the 
5th of March, and from the 5th of July to the 10th of 
October ; and this is nearly the case. Accidental circum- 
stances may occasion a slight deviation. 

" The dividends on the different stocks being payable at 
different terms, it is in the power of the stockholders to 
invest their property in such a manner as to draw their 
income quarterly. 

" The business of speculating in the stocks is fouaded 
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on the variation of the price of stocky which it probahly 
tends in some measure to support. It consists in buying 
or selling stock according to the views entertained^ by 
those who engage in this business, of the probabiUty of 
the value rising or falling. 

"This business is partly conducted by persons who 
have property in the funds. But a practice also prevails 
among those who have no such property, of contracting 
for the sale of stock on a future day, at a price agreed on. 
For example, A. may agree to sell B. .€10,000 of 3 per 
cent, stock, to be transferred in 20 days, for ^6,000. A. 
has in fact, no such stock : but if the price on the day 
appointed for the trfinsfer be only 58, he may purchase as 
much as will enable him to fulfil his bargain for .£5,800, 
and thus gain X200 by the transaction : on the other 
hand, if the price of that stock should rise to 62, he will 
lose Jt200, The busmess is generally settled without 
any actual purchase of stock, or transfer; A. paying to 
B. or receiving from him the difference between the 
price of stock on the day of settlement, and the price 
agreed on. 

*' This practice, which amounts to nothing else than a 
wager concerning the price of stock, is not sanctioned by 
law ; yet it is carried on to a great extent : and as neither 
party can be compelled by law to implement these bar- 
gains, their sense of honour, and the disgrace attending 
a breach of contract, are the principles by which the busi- 
ness is supported. In the language of the Stock Ex- 
change, the buyer is called a Bull, and the seller a Bear, 
and the person who refuses to nay his loss is called a 
Lame Duck ; and the names of these defaulters are exhi- 
bited in the Stock Exchange, where they dare not appear 
afterwards. 

" These bargains are usualty made for certain days fixed 
by a committee of the Stock Exchange, called settling days^ 
of which there are about eight in the year ; viz. one in each 
of the months of January, February, April, May, July, 
August, October, and November ; and they are always on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, 'being the days 
on which the commissioners for the reduction of the 
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national debt make purchases. The settling days in 
January and July are always the first days of the opening 
of the bank books for pubue transfer ; and these days are 
notified at the Bank wnen the consols are shut to prepare 
for the dividend. The price at which stock is sold to be 
transferred on the next settUng day, is called the price on 
account. Sometimes, instead of closing the account on 
the settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day, 
on such terms as the parties agree on. This is called a 
continuation, 

" All the business, however, which is done in the stocks 
for time, is not of a gambling nature. In a place of 
so extensive commerce as London, opulent merchants, 
who possess property in the funds, and are unwilUnf to 
part with it, have frequently occasion to raise money ror a 
short time. Their resource is in this case to sell for 
money, and buy for account ; and although the money 
raised in this manner costs more than the legal interest, 
it affords an important accommodation, and it may be 
rendered strictly legal and recoverable." 

" Letters of attorney," observes Mr. Field, " either to 
sell stock or receive dividends, must be taken out at the 
office appointed for issuing them, and such letters (the 
expense of which is ^1. Is. 6d,,) when executed, must be 
deposited in the office of that fiind or stock to which the 
said letter of attorney has reference, before two o'clock on 
the day before that on which any sale or transfer is in- 
tended to take place. In cases of urgency, by appUcation 
to the Accountant General, permission may be obtained 
to act on a letter of attorney, on the same day on which 
it is presented at the Bank." If the letter be wanted the 
same day, orders must be left at the office by half-past 
twelve o'clock. 

By an inspection of the subjoined Comparative or Equa- 
tion Table, from M^Culloch's Dictionary of Commerce, the 
reader will be enabled to ascertain the prices which the 
different funds. Foreign as well as Britisn, must be at to 

Sroduce an equal interest; and also the annual interest pro- 
uced by the sum of £100 sterling, invested at any of 
those pnces. 
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Gallon. According to act 5 Geo. 4, c. 74, the im- 
perial gallon, containing four quarts, is the standard 
measure of capacity. It must contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water, weighed in air of the tempera- 
ture of 62** of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the barometer 
being at 30 inches, or 277*274 cubic inches. The im- 
perial gallon is about ^ larger than the old wine gallon, 
and ^ less than the old ale gallon. 

Galls. Galls, or gall-nuts, extensively employed in 
various processes of dyeing, and in the manumcture of 
black ink, are excrescences formed upon the leaves, &c. 
of the quercus infectoria, a species of oak that grows in the 
Levant. The excrescence results from the puncture of 
the female of the eall-wasp, made by her to deposit her 
eggs. The sap of the leaf, or leaf-stalk, exudes around 
the puncture, and dries in concentric portions. The in- 
sect, when fully formed, eats through the nut and flies 
away. Galls from Dalmatia, Illyria, Calabria, &c., found 
upon the quercus cerris, and upon the common oak, are 
smaller, of a brownish hue, and inferior in value to the 
Aleppo galls. 

Garnish EB. The third person or party in whose hands 
money is attached within the Umits of the city of London, 
in the Sheriflfs or Lord Mayor's Court there. He is so 
called because he has had garnishment or warning not to 
pay the money, but to appear and answer to the plaintifi^- 
creditor's suit. By the custom of the city of London, 
Exeter, and several other places, a man may attach money 
or goods in the hands of a stranger to satisfy himself. A 
forei^ attachment cannot be had when a suit is depend- 
ing m any of the courts of Westminster, which make 
the matter not to be meddled with by any other court. 
Nothing is attachable but for certain and due debt; 
though, by the custom of London, money may be at- 
tached before due, as a debt; but it cannot be levied 
before due. By the custom of London, if a plaint be 
entered in the court of the mayor or of the sheriff against 
A., and the process be returned nihil, and thereupon the 
plaintiff suggests, that another person within London is 
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indebted to A., the debtor shall be warned; and if he do 
not deny himself to be indebted to A., the debt shall be 
attached in his hands. The plaint may be eidiibited in 
the mayor's court or sheriff's court ; but the proceeding 
in the former is more expeditious^ less expensive, and of 
greater advantage. The plaintiff finds pledges to prose- 
cute his plaint; and process issues by a summons, directed 
to the serjeant-at-mace, to summon defendant, who makes 
return, guod defendens nihil habet per quod sum potest. 
Then, upon a suggestion entered, that A. is indebted to 
the defendant, a precept goes to the seijeant to attach 
the money in the hands of A. And if the defendant 
afterwards make four several defaults, at four several 
days to him given, a scire-fucias issues against the garn- 
ishee ; and if he acknowledge the debt due from him to 
the defendant, and the plaintiff swear his debt from the 
defendant, and find pledges to return the money attached, 
if the defendant disprove the original debt vnthin a year 
and a day, the plaintiff shall have judgment and execu- 
tion for the money in the hands of A., and shall acknow- 
ledge satisfaction for it upon record. In the mayor's 
court, the charge of an attachment in his own hands, is 
only 10«. ; in the hands of another, 15«. If there be no 
opposition, the case may be finished in five days. If there 
be an opposition, and a trial thereupon, it may be for SOs. 
And an attachment there continues m force, and the plain- 
tiff may proceed there when he will. But an attachment 
in the sheriff's court, is a third part more chargeable, and 
cannot be determined under three weeks, though there be 
no opposition^ nor continue in force above sixteen weeks. 
And it may be removed by a leveter querela , signed by the 
mayor or recorder, into tiie mayor's court, for bs. \0d. 
If the garnishee do not appear upon the scire-Jhcias, there 
shall be judgment against him on default. 

Gas. Gas is the generic name for all such elastic 
fluids as are permanent under a considerable pressure, 
and at the temperature of zero of Fahrenheit. Here we 
refer only to that description of gas which is employed for 
the purpose of illumination. Pit-coal, oil, and other sub- 
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stances^ have been used in the production of this gas, but 
nothing has been found to succeed so well as coed. Gas 
is generated by the placing of coal in iron retorts, and 
subjecting them to a red heat : from the retorts, the gas 
is received in a gasometer, whence it is distributed in 
different directions by pipes, and finally burnt, in a bright 
flame, at small apertures, which may be opened or closed 
at pleasure. The discovery of the principle appears to 
have originated with Dr. Clayton, about the year 1737. 
He found that coal, subjected to a red heat, as described, 
afforded a large quantity of air similar to what is termed 
the "fire damp" of mines, but burning with a brighter 
flame. It appears, however, that Mr. William Murdoch, 
of Redruth, in Cornwall, (engineer to Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt, of Soho,) was the first person who, about the year 
1792, employed coal gas for the lighting of houses and 
offices. At the peace of Amiens, in. the spring of 1802, 
Mr. Murdoch illuminated part of the Soho manufactory 
with a public display of brilUant gas-lights. About the 
same time Mr. Winsor lighted part of Pall Mall, in Lon- 
don, with gas ; and a joint-stock company was formed 
with the view of carrying the invention into general effect 
in the metropolis. However, the speculation failed, and 
it was not till the year 1822, by which time four large gas 
companies had been formed, that gas illumination became 
completely successful. Since that period, it has become 

feneral, not only throughout England, but all over the 
Inropean continent, and parts of America. It may easily 
be imagined, that the construction of gas-works upon a 
large scale, requires a great outlay of capital, consequently, 
the lighting of different towns is generally supplied by 
joint-stock companies, many of which have proved very 
profitable undertakings. Some idea of the superior eco- 
nomy of gas over eve^ other description of illumination, 
may be formed from the following statement by Dr. 
Ure: — 

" One pound of tallow will last 40 hours in six mould 
candles burned in succession, and costs Sd. ; a gallon of 
oil, capable of affording the light of 15 candles, for 40 
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hours, costs 6«., (occasionally, Ss, or 10».,) beins therefore 
half of the price of mould candles, and ^ of the price of 
dips. The cost of wax is about three and a half times that 
of tallow ; and coal gas, as sold at the rate of 9s, for 1000 
cubic feet, will be one sixth the price of mould candles ; 
for 500 cubic inches of coal gas, gives a hght equal to the 
above candle for an hour; therefore 40x500=20,000 
cubic inches= 11.57 cubic feet, worth l^d,, which multi- 
plied, gives 7id., the average price of mould candles per 
pound." On the subject of gas, much curious scientific 
information, and many valuable statistic details, may be 
seen in Dr. Urb's Dictionary of Arts, Maniifactures, ^c. 
Gas-holder. A vessel for holding and preserving gas. 
Gas-moderator. Under this name, Mr. Siebe, en- 
gineer, of Denmark Street, Soho, has invented an econo- 
mical apparatus, which, by its own self-action, prevents 
gas lights from rising too high, or sinking too low, in the 
glass. 

Gasometer. A measurer, or a recipient, of gas. In 
houses or manufactories, where the consumption of gas is 
irregular or uncertain, a gasometer is desurable for the 
purpose of ascertaining the Quantity consumed, that the 
expense may be proportionably assigned. 

Gauger. An officer, of the revenue, attached to the 
customs and excise, whose duty it is to examine and 
ascertain the contents of vessels of capacity, of wine, 
spirits, oU, honey, beer, ale, &c., upon the importation 
and exportation thereof, and mark them accordingly. 

Gavelkind. A custom or tenure belonging and an- 
nexed to certain lands in Kent ; agreeably to which, the 
lands of the father are, contrary to the laws of primo- 
geniture, equally divided at his death amongst all his 
sons ; or the lands of a brother amongst all his brethren, 
if he have no issue of his own. 

Geneva. — Geneva or Hollands, is a Dutch spirit, ob- 
tained by distillation from grain. It derives its appella- 
tion from genicvre, the French of the junij>er berry, which 
is used in its preparation. Like brandy, it is subject to 
the enormous importation duty of 22«. 6d. per gallon. 
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GiFTS^ Grants, &c. Deeds of gift, and of grant, are 
instruments by which lands, tenement^, or goods, are 
conveyed from one person to another. A giffc is of greater 
extent than a grant, applying to things both moveable and 
immoveable. This deed is good without a consideration ; 
but great care must be taken that there be no fraud in 
making it. A bona fide gift is accompanied by delivery of 
possession, and is immediate in effect. Gifts are gratu- 
itous ; grants are conditional. In every grant there must 
be a grantor, a grantee, and something granted which is 
grantable. A grant is the correct mode, by common law, 
of conveying incorporeal hereditaments, which cannot 
pass by word of mouth only ; as rents, services, advow- 
sons in gross, reversions, &c. 

Gill. A liquid measure of a quarter of a pint. 

Gin. Gin, or English geneva, is a rectified distillation 
from malt, oats, or barley, with juniper berries; and 
(before it reaches the poor, in its low-priced form,) mixed 
up with turpentine, sugar, and a variety of pernicious 
ingredients. 

Ginger. The root of a plant originally from India 
and China, but now grown also in the West Indies. The 
white ginger is of the finest quality. 

Glass. The manufacture of glass is subjected to 
heavy excise duties. By act 6 and 6 Will. 4, c. 77* the 
duty on flint glass was abolished, and in lieu thereof, a 
duty of 6*. 8fl^. is charged on eveiy 100 lbs. weight of the 
fluxed material from which such glass is made. On 
every 100 lbs. weight of flint glass exported, a drawback 
of 18*. 9rf. is allowed. 

Glebe. Glebe-land is the land, meadow, or pasture, 
which belongs to a parsonage, exclusivel^r of the tithes. 

Goods. To receive stolen goods, knowing them to have 
been stolen, is punishable by fourteen years' transportation. 

Grace, Days of. See page 35. 

Grant. See Gifts, &c. 

Guarantee. A party stipulating to see the engage- 
ments of another duly performed. 

Guild. A company or fraternity. It is from the 
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Saxon guildan, to pay ; because every member waa to 
pay something towards the support of the fraternity. 

Guildhall. In London, the great court of judi- 
cature for the city. In it are hehl the Lord Mayor's 
Court, the Sheriff's Court, Court of Hustings, Court of 
Common Council, Chamberlain's Court, Court of Alder- 
men, Court of Conscience, &c. Here also, after every 
term, the judges hold their 7iisi prius sittings for the 
Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, &c. 

Gunpowder. According to act 12 Geo. 3, c. 61, no 
dealer may keep more than 200 lbs. of gunpowder, nor 
any person not a dealer, more than 60 lbs., in the city of 
London or of Westminster, or within three miles thereof, 
or vdthin any other city, town, &c., or one mile thereof, 
or within two miles of the royal palaces or magazines, or 
half a mile of any parish church, on penalty of forfeiture, 
and 2s. per lb. ; excepting in licensed mills, or to the 
extent oi 300 lbs. for the use of colUeries, within 200 
yards of them. More than 25 barrels of 100 lbs. each, 
may not be conveyed by any land-carriage, nor more 
H^jia 200 barrels by water, unless by sea or coastwise. 
All vessels, excepting those of the royal navy, on entering 
the Thames, are to put on shore, at or below Blackwall, 
all the powder they may have on board exceeding 2S lbs. 
Outward bound vessels may not receive on board more 
than 25 lbs. before their arrival at Blackwall. The Trinity 
House appoints searchers, who are authorized to search 
ships for gunpowder; all found above 25 lbs., and the 
barrels containing it, and 2s. per lb. for all above that 
quantity, are forfeited. Penalty of JilO for obstructing 
officers in search. The importation of gunpowder is pro- 
hibited on pain of forfeiture, except by royal licence; 
such Ucence to be granted for furnishing the crown stores 
only. See act 6 Geo. 4, e. 107. Its exportation may be 
prohibited by order of council. 

Habeas Corpus. '* You may have the body." This 
is an Englishman's great writ of right. It lies when a 
person, having been indicted and imprisoned, has offered 
sufficient bail, which has been refused, although the 
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alleged offence may be bailable. In this case, he may 
have a writ of habeas corpus out of the Court of King's 
Bench, to remove himself thither, and to answer the cause 
at the bar of that court. It is only under circumstances 
of extreme emei^ency, and for a short and limited time, 
that the habeas corpus act can be suspended by Parliament. 
During such suspension, suspected persons may be im- 
prisoned without any assigned cause. 

HALLA.GE. A toU due to the lord of a market, or fair, 
for such goods as are sold in the common hall of the place. 
In London, a fee due for cloths brought for sale to Black- 
well HaU, London Wall. 

Hams. The hams of Westphalia, Portugal, Virginia, 
&c., are held in deservedly high estimation ; but they are 
subject to the heavy import duly of 28». per cwt., or 3d. 
per lb. In England, the counties of Hants, York, Wilts, 
and Cumberland, and in Scotland those of Galloway and 
Dumfries, are most celebrated for their hams; Irish 
hams are inferior in quality. 

Hanapbr. The Hanaper Office is in the Court of 
Chancery. In ancient times, writs relating to the business 
of the subject, and their returns, were deposited therein, 
and kept in hanaperio, " in a hamper." Writs relating to 
the crown were kept in parva baga, "in a httle bag;" and 
hence originated the designations of Hanaper and Petty 
Bag Office. 

Harbour. A harbour, haven, or port, is a piece of 
water which communicates with the sea, or with a navi- 
gable river or lake. Its further requisites are that, with 
good anchorage, and protection against the winds, it 
should have depth sufficient for the floating of ships of 
considerable burthen, and all proper accommodation for 
their lying, loading, and unloading. Formerly, the an- 
chorage, «c., of ships in harbours, was regulated by 
various statutes ; most of which, however, were repealed 
or modified by the 54th of Geo. 3, c. 149. Eveiy ship- 
master ought to possess himself of that act. 

Hawkers. Between hawkers and pedlars, both of 
whom are retail traders, carrying their goods about firom 
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place to place, it is difficult to distingaish, excepting that 
the former are understood to conduct their busmess upon 
a more extensive scale than the latter. By act 50 Geo. 
3, c. 41, hawkers and pedlars must take out a license 
annually, at the cost of <£4. If they travel with a horse, 
ass, or other beast of burthen, an additional «^4 for each 
beast so employed. Unless householders or residents in 
the place, they may not sell by auction, under a penalty 
of £50 ; half to the informer, half to the crown. But 
they may sell, or expose to sale, any sort of goods, in any 
public market or fair, or in a hired room, though not re- 
sidents, provided the sale be not by auction. Eveiy 
hawker must have inscribed, in Roman capitals, on every 
box, pack, case, trunk, cart, &c., in which he shall convey 
his goods, and on every shop or room in which he may 
trade, and on every hand-bill that he may distribute, the 
words ^^ Licensed Hawker." A penalty of £10 is 
incurred by default; and an equid penalty by unlicensed 
persons wrong^ly assuming the designation. Hawkers 
dealing in smuggled goods, or in goods unjustl}^ obtained, 
are punishable by forfeiture of license and various other 
penalties. According to the 6th Geo. 4, c. 80, any person 
hawking, selling, &c, spirits on the streets, highways, &c., 
or on the water, is subject to a penalty of £100 for each 
ofifence. Hawkers are subject to a penalty of £10 for 
trachng without a license, or for refusing to show their 
license on demand. By the 5th of Geo. 4, hawkers 
trading without license, are also punishable as vagrants. 
For forging or counterfeiting a hawker's license, penalty 
£300. To lend or hire a Ucense, subjects lender and 
borrower to a fine of £40 each, and forfeiture of license. 
But the servant of a hawker may travel with his master's 
license. By these acts, persons are not prohibited from 
selling fish, fruit, or victuals ; nor is any home manufac- 
turer prohibited from exposing his wares to sale in any 
market or fair, in every city, borough, town corporate, 
and market town. Tinkers, coopers, glaziers, plumbers, 
harness-menders, &c., are free to go about and carry the 
materials necessary to their occupation. In a market 
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town, hawkers exposing their goods for tale, must do so 
in the market place. Under the 50th of Geo. 3, persons 
hawking tea without a license, are liable to a penalty; 
nor even with a hcense, may they sell tea in an unentered 

{)lace. Persons committed under the hawkers and ped- 
ars' acts, for non-payment of penalties, cannot be de- 
tained in custody for a longer period than three months. 
Persons duly licensed to trade as hawkers and pedlars, 
may set up any lawful trade in any place where they may 
be resident, though they may not have served any ap- 
prenticeship to the same ; and, if prosecuted, they may 
plead the general issue, and recover double costs. 

Hay. In London there are three pubhc markets for 
the sale of hay and straw : in Whitechapel, Smithfield, 
and the vicinity of the Regent's Park. Within the bills 
of mortality, and 30 miles of the cities of London and 
Westminster, the sale of hay is regulated by the 36th of 
Geo. 3, c. 88. All hay must be sold by the load of 36 
trusses ; each truss to weigh 56 lbs ; with the exception 
of new hay, which, till the 4th of September, must weigh 
60 lbs. per truss. Straw is sold by the load of 36 trusses, 
each truss to weigh 36 lbs. Salesmen and factors may 
not deal on their own account. It is imperative on the 
clerk of the market, to keep a regular book, with the par- 
ticulars of all sales, for the inspection of the public. 

Headborough. a subordinate constable: in ancient 
times, a chief, or frank-pledge. 

Heir. There are in law many descriptions of heirs. 
Generally, an heir is the oldest son bom m wedlock : he 
succeeds to lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which 
are deemed estate of inheritance : the estate must be in 
fee, as a man cannot be heir to goods and chattels. An 
heiress is the female heir of a man having an estate of in- 
heritance in lands : where there are several joint heirs, 
they are called co-heirs, or co-heiresses. Heirs-port ioners, 
or parceners, is a term also used when women succeed, in 
which case, all have eqasl portions. An heir-apparent, is 
one whose right of mheritance is certain, and which 
nothing can defeat, provided he outUve his ancestor, as 
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the eldest son or issue. An heir-presumptive, is one who 
would inherit, provided his ancestor were to die at that 
particular time, hut whose claim of inheritance may he 
defeated hy some nearer heir heing suhsequently born ; 
as in the case of a daughter, whose right of succession 
may be destroyed by the birth of a son. An heir-at-laWy 
is one who, aner his father's or ancestor's death, has a 
right to, and is introduced into, all his lands, &c. ; but he 
must be of legitimate descent. An fieir hy custom, is the 
inheritor of an estate in places where custom alters the 
rule of descent ; such as the custom of gavelkind, by 
which all the sons inherit, forming only one heir to their 
ancestor. An heir by devise, is one who has no other 
right or interest in the lands devised to him by will, than 
that which he derives from the will of the testator. An 
heir maie, is the nearest male heir who can succeed. An 
heir of line, is one who succeeds lineally, by right of blood* 
An heir passive, is one whom the law makes liable to be 
heir. An heir of provision, is one who succeeds by virtue 
of an especial provision, in a deed or other instrument. 
An heir by conquest, is one who succeeds to the deceased 
in lands and other heritable rights, to which the deceased 
did not himself succeed as heir to his predecessors : as 
when a father leaves an estate which he purchased^ to his 
second son. 

Heir-loom. A personal property which descends to 
the heir by special custom in some places, or which has 
been attached to the fee by the original possessor, and 
cannot be devised away by will. 

Hereditaments. Whatever may be inherited, or 
come to the heir ; as all immoveable things which a man 
may have, to him and his heirs, by way of inheritance, 
and which, unless otherwise devised, descend to the next 
heir, and do not, tike chattels, fall to the executor. 

Heriot. Originally, a tribute paid to the lord of a 
manor for his better preparation for war. Now, the best 
beast, whether horse, ox, or cow, that the tenant may die 
possessed of, is due and payable to the lord of the manor. 
In some manors* the best goods, piece of plate, &c. 
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Heriots are usually divided into two sorts, heriot service 
and heriot custom : the former heing such ' as are due 
upon a special reservation in a grant or lease of lands, 
and amounting to little more than a mere rent ; the latter 
arising upon no special reservation whatsoever, but de- 
pending merely upon immemorial custom and usage. 
Heriot service is payable on the death of a tenant in fee- 
simple ; heriot custom on the death of a tenant for life. 

Hogshead. A cask, or measure, equal to half a 
pipe, and containing 52} imi)erial gallons. 

Homage. Duty owing to a sovereign or any other 
superior ; also the service which a tenant pays to his lord, 
when admitted to land holden of the lord in fee. 

HoMESOKEN. Homesoken, or hamsoken, is the 
privilege of freedom which every man has in his own 
house. He who violates that freedom is ssAd Jacere home- 
soken. 

Homicide. Of homicide, or the crime of kilHng any 
human being, there are three sorts : 1, Justifiable, which 
is without actual guilt, and is supposed to happen either 
through unavoidable necessity, or by permission of the 
law; 2, Excumbli'y purely accidental, and with Httle if 
any guilt; 3, Felonious, which is the highest crime against 
nature that a man is capable of committing, and includes 
three distinct offences; suicide or self-murder, mamluughtei, 
and murder. By act 1 Victoria, c. 86, an attempt to commit 
murder, though no bodily injury be effected, is punish- 
able, at the discretion of the court, with transportation 
for life, or for any term not less than fifteen years, or im- 
prisonment for not less than three, years Also, for send- 
ing explosive substances, &c., with intent to do bodily 
harm. By the same act, stabbing, cutting, administering 
of poison, &c., with intent to commit murder, are punish- 
able with death. 

Hops. In the reign of Henry VIH., the culture of 
hops was introduced into this country from Flanders. 
An excise duty of 2d. per lb. is levied on all hops the 
growth of this country. Hop-growers must give notice to 
the excise, on or before the 1st of Auglist in each year, of 
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the number of acres they have in cultivation^ the utuation 
and number of their oasts or kilns for drying, the places 
of bilging, which, with the rooms in which the packages 
are meant to be stored, must be entered by the officer. 
No hops may be removed from the rooms so entered, 
previously to their being weighed and marked by a 
revenue officer, whose duty it is to mark its weight, with 
the name and residence of the grower, upon each bag, 
pocket, or other package. To counterfeit the officer s 
mark, subjects the party to a penalty of j^lOO; to deface 
it, a penalty of ^20. A pocket of hops, good in quaUty, 
well cured, and tightly trodden, should weigh about 
li cwt.; a bag, 2f cwt. The brighter the colour of hops, 
the better the quahty. The Famham growth is con- 
sidered the best. A planter knowingly putting hops of 
different quaUties or values into the same package, incurs 
a penalty of £20. ' Any person mixing drugs or other 
thmgs with hops, to change their scent or colour, forfeits 
£5 per cwt. on all the hops so dealt with. Hops ex- 
ported from this country, and afterwards imported, are to 
oe considered as foreign. To maliciously cut or destroy 
hop-plantations, is punishable by transportation, or by 
imprisonment and hard labour. 

Hue-and-cry. The ancient common-law process of 
pursuing " with horn and with voice," from hundred^ to 
hundred, and from county to county, all felons and rob- 
bers. In former times, the "hun(h-ed" was bound to 
make good all loss occasioned by the robberies therein 
conunitted, unless the felon were taken ; but by laws of 
more recent date, it is answerable only for damage com- 
mitted by riotous assembUes. 

HuNDBSD. A division or part of a count}', or shire ; 
supposed to have been originally so termed, from its 
having been composed of a hundred famihes, when the 
counties were thus divided by king Alfred. 

Hundred Court. Usually, a court baron held for 
the inhabitants of a hundred instead of a manor. 

Hustings. A term applied to the temporary stage or 
platform on which the votes for parUamentary candidates 
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are received. The Hustings Court was an ancient Court 
of Common Pleas, held before the lord mayor and alder- 
men of the city of London. 

Ignoramus. A law term, now out of use, signifying, 
" We are ignorant." The word was formerly written on 
a bill of indictment, by the grand jury impanelled on the 
inquisition of criminfd causes, when they considered the 
evidence as incomplete, or not sufficiently strong for put- 
ting a prisoner on his trial. The words now written in 
such cases, are, " Not a true Bill," or, " Not found.*' 

Importation, Imports, &c. To import, is to bring 
commodities from abroad; to export, is to send goods, 
merchandise, &c., to foreign countries. A great part of 
the revenue of England is produced by customs* duties, or 
duties on imported commodities. Drawbacks are allowed 
on many, and bounties are given on a few of the articles 
that are exported. The importation and exportation of 
goods are subject to numerous regulations, the strictest 
attention to which is necessary, in order that penalties 
and confiscation of p»roperty may be avoided. Persons 
engaged in commercial business of this nature, must 
possess themselves of the act 3 and 4 Will. 4, in which 
(c. 52) the regulations referred to will be found embodied. 
For a number of valuable tables, relating to imports and 
exports, M'CuUoch's Dictionary of Commerce may be 
advantageously consulted. — See Customs, 

Impressment. The act of forcibly taking seamen, 
or others, and compelling them to serve in the royid 
navy. Impressment, according to Lord Mansfield, is " a 
power founded upon immemorial usage;" and, though 
not expressly sanctioned by any specific act of parUament, 
it is considered as forming a part of the common law. 
Unless specially protected by statute or custom, all sea- 
faring men are hable to impressment. Under particular 
circumstances, seamen may obtain protection from the 
Admiralty, Navy Board, &c. Licensed watermen and 
ferrymen are exempt from impressment. Apprentices, 
and persons under 18 and upwaiiis of 55 years of age, are 
exempt. Amongst numerous statutory exemptions may 
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be mentioned, those referring to the coal trade, the 
fisheries, &c. 

Imprest. An order given by any board of commis- 
sioners to its treasurer, to advance a sum of money for 
some specific purpose, for which he is afterwards to 
account, and produce vouchers. 

Impropriation. A church-living in the hands of a 
layman, or one which descends by inheritance. 

Inch of Candle. A mode of sale by auction, 
formerly much resorted to in the mercantile world. A 
small piece of wax candle, about an inch long, is kept 
burning, and the last bidder^ when the candle goes out, 
is entitled to the lot or parcel exposed to sale. 

Incumbent. The actual possessor of a church bene- 
fice. 

Infant. In the eye of the law, every person who has 
not attained the age of 21 years, is an infant. Yet a male 
at twelve years old may take the oath of allegiance ; at 
fourteen he is at years of discretion, and therefore may 
disagree or assent to marriage, may choose a guardian, 
and, if his discretion be actually proved, may make his 
testament of his personal estate ; at seventeen, may be an 
executor; and at twenty-one, is at his own disposal, and 
may aliene his lands, goods, and chattels. A female also 
at seven years of age, may be betrothed or given in mar- 
riage ; at nine, is entitled to dower ; at twelve, is at years 
of maturity, and therefore may consent or disagree to 
marriage, and, if proved to have sufficient discretion, may 
bequeath her personal estate ; at fourteen, is at years of 
legal discretion, and may choose a guardian; at seventeen, 
may be executrix; and at twenty-one, may dispose of 
herself and her lands. In criminal cases, an infant of the 
age of fourteen may be capitally punished for any capital 
offence. With certain exceptions, an infant can neither 
aliene his lands, nor do any legal act, nor make a deed, 
nor any manner of contract, that will bind him. An in- 
fant may bind himself by parole to pay for his necessary 
meat, drink, apparel, physic, &c., as also for his teaching 
and instruction. Necessaries for an infant's wife, are 
necessaries for him. 
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Incomb. Revenue; produce of any thing, annually 
or otherwise. The following table will be found to ex- 
hibit the amount of income, or expenditure, by the week 
or year, from, one penny to twenty shillings, by the day, 

INCOME TABLE. 
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12 3 

13 13 

15 4 

16 14 
18 5 
36 10 
54 15 
73 
91 5 

109 10 
127 15 
146 
164 5 
182 10 
200 15 
219 
237 5 
255 10 
273 15 
292 
310 5 
328 10 
346 15 
365 
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Indemnity. Security from responsibility. A policy 
of insurance may be termed a contract of indemnity 
against loss by fire, water, &c. In cases of bail, it is 
usual to execute a bond of indemnity. If a bond, bill of 
exchange, &c., have been lost, or mislaid, the obligor or 
acceptor, ought to be secured in paying it by a bond of 
indemnity. 

Indenture. A covenant so named, because the 
counterparts are formed or cut by each other. 

Indictment. A written accusation of a person, or of 
persons, of a crime or misdemeanour, preferred to, and 
presented on oath by, a grand jury. 

Infanticide. Child murder. 

Inheritance. An estate in lands or tenements, in- 
herited by a man from his ancestors. 

Injunction. Generally a prohibition or order of 
restraint issued for various purposes against a party by a 
court of equity; such, for instance, as to stay proceedings 
at law, to prevent infringements of patents, to restrain the 
sale of books, prints, or music, on the score of piracy, to 
stay waste, to prevent the transfer of stock, and the nego- 
ciation of bills, notes, &c., and to prevent the committmg 
of nuisances. The apphcant, who petitions for an in- 
junction, must support his petition by affidavit, as to 
injury or loss sustained. Thus he obtains the injunction 
by an ex-parte statement ; but afterwards, if the defend- 
ant, on putting in his answer, can disprove the plaintiflfs 
statement, the injunction is dissolved. 

Ink. Dr. Ure, in his Dictionary qfArt$^ Manufactures, 
Sfc, affirms, that nut-galls, sulphate of iron, and gum, are 
the only substances truly useful in the preparation of 
ordinary writing ink. The same writer gives numerous 
recipes for the preparation of black, red, green, and yellow 
ink; gold and silver ink; permanent or indelible ink; 
sympathetic ink; Indian ink; printing ink, &c. The 
following is Dr. Black's recipe for writing ink:— Of 
powdered ^alls, three ounces; logwood shavings and 
vitriolated u-on or copperas, of each, 1 ounce ; water, 
from 2 to 3 pints, as the ink may be wished strong or 
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weak. .Before the boiling is finished^ add half an ounce 
of gum arabic, and when it is dissolved, strain the liquor. 
A ^rain of corrosive subhmate, placed in an ink-stand^ 
will prevent the ink from moulding. A grain or two of 
prepared ox-gall, to be had at the colour-shops, is an 
excellent diluent for ink. 

Inkle. A broad linen tape, made at Manchester, &c. 

iNauBST. An assemblage of jurors, convened to take 
into consideration such matters as may appear in evidence 
before them, and to return a verdict accordingly ; as, the 
coroner's inquest, to inquire into the cause by which any 
person may have come to a sudden or violent death ; the 
parish inquest, to examine weights and measures, &c. 

iNauiRENDO. Generally, an authority given to some 
person or persons, to inquire into something for the 
advantage of the crown. 

iNauisiTiON. A proceeding in criminal or other 
cases, through the office of the judge. 

Inrolment. The entering or registering of a deed or 
other instrument in the rolls of some court of law. 

Insolvency. The condition of a person unable to 
pay his debts agreeably to general usage. " Under the 
bankruptcy laws," observes Mr. M'Culloch, in his Dic- 
tionary/ of' Commerce, " the creditors have a compulsory 
authority to sequestrate the entire possessions of their 
debtor; under the insolvent laws, the debtor himself 
may make a voluntary surrender of his property for the 
benefit of all his creditors. From this diversity in the 
initiative process, results the greatest diversity in the 
ultimate operation of the bankrupt and insolvent acts. 
The proceedings under a commission [fiat] of bankruptcy 
being instituted by the creditors, they lose all future 
power over the property and person of the insolvent after 
he has obtained his certificate; but the proceedings under 
the insolvent act, having been commenced by the debtor 
himself, he only, by the surrender of his effects, protects 
his person in future from arrest, not the property he may 
subsequently acquire, from liabiUtv to the payment of all 
his debts in full." 
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The court for the rehef of insolvent debtors consists of 
three commissioners appointed by the crown. It is a 
court of record, with powers similar to those of the supe- 
rior courts. It sits twice a-week in Portue^ Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn. No fees are taken, excepting those estabhshed 
by the court. The commissioners severally make cir- 
cuits, with powers in the provincial towns and places 
appointed for country insolvents to appear at, the same 
as in London. 

Any person in actual custody for any debt, &c., may, 
within fourteen days from his first arrest, petition the 
court for his discharge, stating the particulars of his 
arrest, the amount of his debts, &c. Notice of the time 
appointed for hearing the petition, must be given to each 
creditor whose debt may amount to £5, and be adver- 
tized in the London Gazette. 

The insolvent, when he subscribes his petition, must 
execute an assignment to the provisional assignee of the 
court, renouncing all title to his property, with the ex- 
ception of wearing apparel, bedding, working tools, and 
such necessaries ror himself and family, as shall not ex- 
ceed the value of £20. The court may, diuring the con- 
finement of the petitioner, order an allowance for his 
support. 

The filing of a petition constitutes an act of bankruptcy. 
And, if a fiat be issued within two calendar months, 
it vacates the assignment. This, however, does not stay 
the proceedings of the court ; and, should any property 
remain to the petitioner after obtaining his certificate, it 
continues hable, as though no fiat had been issued. 

Any preference of a creditor, by conveyance of money, 
bills, goods, &c., after the filing of the petition, or within 
three months before the imprisonment of the petitioner, 
if then insolvent, is deemed fraudulent and void. 

The insolvent must, within fourteen days after the 
fihng of his petition, prepare a schedule of his debts ; 
also of his property and income, and of all debts owing to 
him, with the names, residences, &c., of his debtors. The 
schedule must also describe the reserved wearing apparel. 
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not exceeding ^€20 in value. Fraudulent omissions or 
misrepresentations, subject the insolvent to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three years. 

The court, any time after the filing of the petition, 
appoints assignees from amongst the creditors ; and, on 
their acceptance of the appointment, an assignment is 
made to them of the petitioner's effects. If the prisoner 
have tLoy real estate, it must, within six months, be sold 
by pubhc auction, subject to the approval of the major 
part in value of the creditors. If, however, any part of 
the property be so circumstanced that its immediate sale 
would be injurious to the petitioner, the court may direct 
the management of such property until it can be satisfac- 
torily sold. If the debts can be paid by mortgage instead 
of sale, the court may give orders to that effect. 

Merchandise, &c., in possession, and at the disposal of 
the insolvent, whereof he is the reputed owner, are con- 
sidered to be his property. This, however, does not affect 
the assignment of anv ship or vessel properly registered 
according to the 6th Geo. 4, c. 110. 

Within every three months at the farthest, an accoimt 
upon oath before an officer of the court, or a justice 
oi the peace, must be made up by the assignees. In the 
event of a balance in hand, a dividend to the creditors 
must be forthwith made; and, of every such dividend, 
thirty days' previous notice must be given. Unless ob- 
jected to by the insolvent, assignees, or other creditors, 
every creditor is allowed to share in the dividend. When 
objections are made, the decision rests with the court. 

The assignees may exercise powers which the insolvent 
might have exercised ; such as the granting of leases, re- 
ceiving of fines, transferring of public stock, annuities, 
&c. But the assignees are not empowered to nominate 
to a vacant church living. 

By the consent of one commissioner, and the major 
part of the creditors in value, the assignees may com- 
pound for any debt due to the prisoner; or they may 
submit to arbitration any differences that may arise 
respecting the estate of the insolvent. 
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In definiilt of payment of the dividends by the asftignees^ 
their goods may be distrained; or, if there be no distraint, 
they may be imprisoned. Dividends, unclaimed for twelve 
months, must be paid into court to the credit of the in- 
solvent's estate. 

If the insolvent be a beneficed clergyman, or curate, 
the assignees are not entitled to the income of hi3 bene- 
fice, or curacy. They may, however, obtain a sequestra- 
tion of the profits for the benefit of the creditors. 

In like manner, the assignees are not entitled to the 
pay, half-pay, pension, &c., of any pei'son belongmg to 
the army or navy; or to the civil service of the govern- 
ment, or of the East India Company ; but the court may 
direct, subject to the sanction of the heads of pubhc 
offices, a reasonable portion of such pay, half-pay, &c., to 
be set apart towards the payment of the debts of the in- 
solvent. 

On the complaint of the insolvent or of any of the 
creditors, the court may institute an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the assignees, and may award costs in case of 
malversation. 

Should assignees wilfully employ or retain any portion 
of the proceeas of the insolvent's estate, they may be 
charged with interest at a rate not exceeding £20 per 
cent, per annum. 

On the day appointed for hearing the petition of the 
insolvent, any creditor may oppose his discharge ; putting 
such questions, and examining such witnesses as may be 
allowed by the court. Or a creditor may ask, and the 
court concede, that an officer of the court shall examine 
the accounts of the petitioner, and report thereon. If the 
petitioner be not opposed, and the court be satisfied, his 
immediate discharge may be ordered ; or the court may 
direct him to be detained in custoily for any period not 
exceeding six months, to be reckoned from the time 
when the petition was filed. Should the petitioner have 
destroyed his books, falsified entries therein, wilfully 
omitted any thing in his schedule, or acted otherwise in 

p 
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a fraudulent mannar^ he may be imprisoned for any 
period not exceeding three years. 

If ^he petitioner have contracted debts fraudulently, or 
put creditors to unnecessary expense, or be indebted for 
damages for crim, con, with the plaintiff's wife, or for 
seducing his daughter or servant, or for breach of promise 
of marriage, or for damages in any action for malicious 
prosecution, libel, slander, or trespass, he may be im- 
prisoned for two years. 

The discharge of a petitioner extends to sums payable 
by way of annuity ; annuitants being admitted as creditors 
at a fair valuation of their interest. The discharge, how> 
ever, does not extend to any debt that may be due to the 
crown, nor for any offence against the revenue laws ; nor 
at the suit of any sheriff, &c., upon any bail-bond relative 
to such offence, unless the Treasury certify consent. 

Petitioners under writ of capUu or extent, cannot be 
discharged without the consent of the barons of the 
Exchequer. 

When the petitioner is not discharged, the court may 
order the detaining creditor to pay any sum not exceeding 
4s. weekly. Default of payment liberates the petitioner. 

Previously to adjudication on the petition, the insolvent 
must execute a warrant of attorney, empowering the 
court to enter up judgment against him, in the names of 
the assignees, for the amount of the debts due ; and when 
the petitioner shall have sufficient ability to pay such 
debts, or may be dead, leaving assets for the puipose, the 
court may idlow execution to be taken out against the 
property of the insolvent acquired subsequently to his 
discharge. This proceeding on the part of the court may 
be repeated till the whole of the debt, or debts, with costs, 
shall have been paid and satisfied. No person, however, 
after the entering up of judgment, is liable to imprison- 
ment for any debt to which the adjudication of the court 
may have extended. 

When a petitioner is entitled to the benefit of the act, 
no execution, excepting under the judgment above men- 
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tipned, may issue against him for debts contracted' pre- 
viously to his imprisonment ; but he may be proceeded 
against for a debt which could not be enforced at the 
time of his discharge. After his discharge, an insolvent 
may, on application to the court of one of the assignees, 
be examined again touching the effects set forth in his 
schedule ; and, on refusal to appear or answer, he may be 
re>committed. 

Married women are entitled to the benefit of the act for 
the relief of insolvent debtors ; and, on executing a special 
assignment, may petition the court. 

Neither an uncertificated bankrupt, nor any person 
having taken the benefit of the act, can have it a second 
time within ^ye years, unless three-fourths in number and 
value of his creditors consent thereto ; or unless it shall 
appear to the court that, since his bankruptcy or dis- 
charge, he has done his utmost to pay all just demand^ 
against him; and, that his subsequently incurred debts 
have been unavoidable. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his 31st chapter of book 2, 
says of the bankrupt laws, that " they are calculated for 
the benefit of trade, and founded on the principles of 
humanity as well as justice ; and to that end they confer 
some privileges, not only on the creditors, but also on the 
bankrupt or debtor himself;^' and again, that " they are 
cautious of encouraging prodigality and extravagance by 
this indulgence to debtors ; and therefore they allow the 
benefit oi such laws to none but actual traders ; since that 
set of men are, generally speaking, the only persons liable 
to accidental losses and to an inability of paying their 
debts, without any fault of their own." The law as to 
insolvent debtors is another thing ; it seems to have been 
framed for those who are either in too small a way of 
dealing to become bankrupts, or, not being in a mercan- 
tile state of life, are not included within the bankrupt 
laws, and who are discharged by virtue of such law from 
all suits and imprisonment upon delivering up all their 
estate and effects to their creditors. It has been argued, 
that these two courts and forms of law should be consoli- 
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dated. That the original intention of the bankrupt lawa 
will be destroyed thereby is no sufficient reason against 
it, if it be in itself right and politic. But the systems 
have been so long separated, and the bankrupt laws con- 
fined so solely to traders, that it is not irrational to sup- 
pose that there must originally have been some good 
grounds for such separation. To grant the benefit of the 
bankrupt laws to any one who, by improper expenditure^ 
may nun himself, is to countenance (luready enough done 
by the aboUtion of the law of arrest on mesne process), and 
not to discourage such conduct. Should, however, the 
consoUdation be determined on, the mode of doing it is 
simple. It is merely to repeal so much of the bankrupt 
law as makes it necessary to prove the debtor to be, or 
have been, a trader $ and to adopt one rule of either 
system of such laws (the bankrupt system is b^ far the 
Jbetter of the two) for both bankrupts and msolvent 
debtors ; ^ving to each the same rule of law whereby to 
obtain a discharge from their debts and liabilities, and the 
same legal and equitable effect to such discharge when 
obtained. — See Mesne Process, By act 1 and 2 Victoria 
1, c. 110, for the abolition of arrest on mesne process, any 
act committed contrary to the statute made and provided 
for the relief of insolvent debtors, is punishable with im- 
prisonment for any term not exceeding three years. 

Instalment. Where a warrant of attorney, bond, 
or other instrument has been given to pay a debt by in- 
stalments — ^that is, in certain proportions, and at stipulated 
times, instead of being paid in the gross — ^unless it be 
stipulated that, upon default in payment of the first in- 
stalment that shall become due, the penalty shall attach, 
and the creditor shall be at liberty to proceed for the 
whole, he will be compelled to wait until the day after 
that assigned for payment of the last, before he ean pro- 
ceed : it is, thereiore, the usual practice, to stipulate on 
any instrument for payment by instalments, that in de- 
fault of payment of the first, the creditor shall be at 
liberty to proceed for the whole. 

Instrum bnt. In law, any act, deed, or other writing, 
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drawn up between two or more parties, and containing 
covenants to be performed by them respectively. 

Insurance. The advantages of itisurance, or contracts 
of indemnity against risk or loss, are so obvious, that it is 
hardly necessary to expend a line in their illustration. 
Commercially considered, insurance and assurance are 
synon3rmous terms; but custom applies the latter term to 
life-assurance, and the former to insurance against fire, 
marine losses, Sfc, The principle of mutual insurance from 
heavy individual loss has been brought into extensive 
operation in this country; and there are few who may not 
avail themselves, in one form or another, of the security 
and comfort of having any property peculiarly exposed to 
risk, effectually protected by the operation of insurance. 
The party contracting to be insured, is called the insurer 
or assurer; the payment, the premium; and the instrument 
binding the contract, the party or policy of insurance. On 
this principle societies have been formed for mutual pro- 
tection against any loss by fire. These companies grant 
what are called policies of insurance for different kinds of 
property, upon certain conditions specified in the poUcies, 
and at certain rates proportioned to the degree of risk to 
which the articles of property so insured are thought to 
be exposed. There are three classes of fire-insurances : 
viz., common, hazardous, and doubly hazardous. 

1. Common insurances may be effected at the rate of 
about \s, 6d, per cent, (to which however must be added 
a ffovemment duty of 35. per cent.) on brick or stone 
buildings, covered with slate or tile; and wherever no 
hazardous trade is conducted, or hazardous goods de- 
posited ; on the goods deposited in such buildings, such 
as furniture, books, plate, &c. ; and on the merchandise, 
stock and utensils in trade, and farming stock. By act 
3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 23, insurances on agricultural produce, 
farming stock, and implements of husbandry, are exempt 
from government-duty. 

2. Hazardous insurances include timber buildings, 
thatched bams and outhouses, buildings in which hazard- 
ous trades, such as those of oilmen, soap-boilers, stable- 

p2 
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keepers, are carried on, or in which hazardous goods are 
deposited, as tallow, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, turpentine ; 
also hay, straw, unthreshed com, apotnecaries' stock, and 
spirituous liquors as merchants' stock. The charge for 
insuring property of this description is usually hy special 
agreement, from 2s, 6d. per cent, upwards, exclusive of 
government duty. 

3. Doubly hazardous inmrahces comprise thatched build^ 
ings having chimneys, and all hazardous buildings in which 
hazardous goods are deposited, or hazardous trades carried 
on ; but no office will insure gun-powder on the buildings 
in which it is made ; neither will any office be answerable 
for the destruction of hay or com b^ natural heat. 

The insurance of life is also an emmently salutary opera^ 
tion. The probability of the duration of human existence, 
at any given period of life, in this country, can be calcu- 
lated; and hence it is easy to calculate what sum of 
money paid annually by a person of a given age, during 
the whole period of his or her life, will be equivalent to a 
certain sum to be insured to be paid upon his or her 
death. Suppose an individual aged 30, and in the enjoy- 
ment of ordinary health, but whose income depends upon 
the continuance of his life and health, may wish to make 
a certain provision for his family, or dependent relatives, 
in the event of his sudden or early removal by death, he 
may effect this desirable object by an annual payment of 
about £24 to any respectable Ufe-insurance office. This 
is called insuring one's life. If an insurer die in the 
course of a few years, the advantage to his family of his 
having effected such an insurance is obvious; for it would 
require 26 years before an annual saving of £24, laid out 
at 3} per cent, interest, would amount to £1000. But 
even supposing him to live to pay more money into the 
insurance-office than his heirs will receive from it at his 
death, the satisfaction he has long enjoyed in knowing 
that those dependent on him would not IJe thrown desti- 
tute by his death, has been cheaply purchased by the 
sacrifice of the sum actually overpaid. 

Besides life-insurances, societies exist for the purpose 
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of insuring a provision against sickness and infirmity, and 
the other changes and chances of life, Which incapacitate 
individuals for supporting themselves. These societies, 
commonly called Benefit, or Friendly Societies, were 
placed upon a much securer basis than formerly, by the 
investigations of a select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825 and 1827; and by the operation of 
act 10 Geo. 4, c. 55. 

The following table, upon which the value of annuities 
has been usually estimated, may be found useful : — 



A TABLE of the VALUE of an ANNUITY of 100/., on a 
single Life, from Birth to 90 Years old. 



Age. 


Value. 


Age. 


Value. 


Age. 


Value. 


Age. 


Value. 


£ 


8, 


£ 


8, 




£ 


8, 


£ 8. 


Bth. 


1032 


14 


23 


1568 





46 


1208 


18 


69 


664 14 


1 


1346 


10 


24 


1556 





47 


1189 





70 


636 2 


2 


1563 


6 


25 


1543 


16 


48 


1168 


10 


71 


607 10 


3 


1646 


4 


26 


1531 


4 


49 


1147 


10 


72 


579 


4 


1701 





27 


1518 


8 


50 


1126 


8 


73 


550 14 


5 


1724 


16 


28 


1505 


6 


51 


1105 


14 


74 


523 


6 


1748 


4 


29 


1491 


16 


52 


1084 


18 


75 


496 4 


7 


1761 


2 


30 


1478 


2 


53 


1063 


14 


76 


471 


8 


1766 


4 


31 


1463 


18 


54 


1042 


2 


77 


445 14 


9 


1762 


10 


32 


1449 


10 


55 


1020 


2 


78 


419 14 


10 


1752 


6 


33 


1434 


14 


56 


997 


14 


79 


392 2 


11 


1739 


6 


34 


1419 


10 


57 


974 


18 


80 


364 6 


12 


1725 


2 


35 


1403 


18 


58 


951 


12 


81 


337 14 


13 


1710 


6 


36 


1388 





59 


928 





82 


312 4 


14 


1695 





37 


1371 


12 


60 


903 


18 


83 


288 14 


15 


1679 


2 


38 


1354 


16 


61 


879 


10 


84 


270 16 


16 


1662 


10 


39 


1337 


10 


62 


854 


14 


85 


254 6 


J7 


1646 


4 


40 


1319 


14 


63 


829 


2 


86 


♦239 6 


18 


1630 


18 


41 


1301 


16 


64 


803 





87 


225 2 


19 


1616 


14 


42 


1283 


16 


65 


776 


2 


88 


213 2 


20 


1603 


6 


43 


1265 


14 


66 


748 


16 


89 


196 14 


21 


1591 


4 


44 


1247 


4 


67 


721 


2 


90 


173 16 


22 


1579 


14 


45 


1228 


6 


68 


693 
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The probabilities of life, taken flnom the government 
annuity tables, are at the respective ages as under; 
i^hence annuities at each period are calculated, interest 
being reckoned at d| per cent. To these are subjoined, 
in the following table, the hiehest and lowest premiums, 
together with the premiums mm Mr. Babba^'s table, at 
the respective a^es; thus a comparative view may be 
clearly taken of the whole. 



Afe. 


RxpcctA* 

tion of 

life. 


Annuity which 
woald uBoant 
to jKIOO in that 
time. 


Highest Prem. 
demanded bf 
the offirea fur 
jKIOO Poller. 


Loweat Prem. 
demanded bf 
the oiBcea for 
iBlOOPoIkj. 


Prrmlnou 
calculated Joat 
tobeequlto 

the liae. 






£ *. d. 


£ 9. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ «. d. 


20 


32 


1 14 11 


2 3 7 


1 10 7 


1 9 6 


30 


29 


2 11 


2 13 5 


2 6 


1 18 6 


40 


24 


2 14 6| 


3 8 


2 15 10 


2 10 9 


50 


18 


4 1 7^ 


4 14 2 


4 8 


3 11 


60 


13 


6 4 li 


7 14 11 


5 14 9 


5 I 3 



The highest premiums taken at the respective 



Ages of 20^ 
30 
40 
50 
60j 



amonntto J nnt 
^ |16 



I amounti 
' r 100/. ii 



f 27 years and a little more. 
24 



The lowest premium at 60 years of age will amount to 
^100 in fourteen years ; the lowest premiums at the other 
ages are so similar to annuity, that it is unnecessary to go 
into any calculations concerning them. 
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The suoeeedin^ table shows the expectation of life at 
every age, according to the law of mortality at Carlisle: — 



Age J 



Expect. 


Age. 


Expect. 


Age. 
52 


Expect. 


Age. 


Expect. 


38.72 


26 


37.14 


19.68 


78 


6.12 


1 


44.68 


27 


36.41 


53 


18.97 


79 


5.80 


2 


47.65 


28 


35.69 


54 


18.28 


80 


5.51 


3 


49.82 


29 


35.00 


65 


17.58 


81 


5.2 i 


4 


60.76 


30 


34.34 


56 


16.89 


82 


4.93 


5 


51.25 


31 


33.68 


57 


16.21 


83 


4.65 


6 


51.17 


32 


33.03 


58 


15.55 


84 


4.39 


7 


50.80 


33 


32.36 


59 


14.92 


85 


4.12 


8 


50.24 


34 


31.68 


60 


14.34 


86 


3.90 


9 


49.57 


35 


31.00 


61 


13.82 


87 


3.71 


10 


48.82 


36 


30.32 


62 


13.31 


88 


3.59 


11 


48.04 


37 


$9.64 


63 


12.81 


89 


3.47 


12 


47.27 


38 


28.96 


64 


12.30 


90 


3.28 


13 


46.51 


39 


28.28 


65 


11.79 


91 


3.26 


J4 


45.75 


40 


27.61 


66 


11.27 


92 


3.37 


15 


45.00 


41 


26.97 


67 


10.75 


93 


3.48 


16 


44.27 


42 


26.34 


68 


10.23 


94 


3.53 


17 


43.57 


43 


25.71 


69 


9.70 


95 


3.53 


18 


42.87 


44 


25.09 


70 


9.18 


96 


3.46 


19 


42.17 


45 


24.46 


71 


' 8.65 


97 


3.28 


20 


41.46 


46 


23.82 


72 


' 8.16 


98 


3.07 


21 


40.75 


47 


23.17 


' 73 


' 7.72 


99 


2.77 


22 


40.04 


48 


22.50 


74 


1 7.33 


100 


2.28 


23 


39.31 


49 


21.81 


75 


7.01 


101 


1.79 


24 


38.59 


50 


2J.11 


76 


6.69 


102 


1.30 


25 


37.86 


51 


20.39 


77 


6.40 


103 


0.83 



There are Ihree classes of insurance offices: viz., 1. 
Those in which the whole profits realized are divided 
among the holders of the original stock; 2. Those in 
which all the profits are divided amongst all the mem- 
bers; and 3. Those in which a subscribed capital and 
body of proprietors being interposed between the insured 
and loss, the proprietors appropriate a proportion of the 
profits to themselves, and divide the remainder amongst 
the insured. The several advantages held out by these 
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different schemes are ftilly detailed in the printed pro- 
posals issued by the different insurance companies through- 
out the kingdom. Security against loss is the first object 
to be aimed at in effecting an insurance of any kind; 
profit is a secondary consideration in the matter of in- 
surance; and that company, therefore, is the most eligible, 
so far as insuring goes, wnich to a large capital adds a 
system of judicious and well-tested management. It is 
clear, that the amount of the annual payment or premiimi 
should be proportionate to the age of the insurer; yet the 
earUest formed life-insurance company admitted every 
member between the age of 12 and 45 at the same rate of 
premium, viz., 5 per cent. ! There are now from 50 to 
60 societies in the United Kingdom which insure Hves. 
A keen competition exists among them, which has pro- 
duced a considerable variation in the rates of premium, 
and also in the acceptation of lives. Some companies do 
not hesitate to insure the life of any individual in whose 
constitution no positive disease is manifested; others again 
are nice in their selection, and never admit a doubtful life. 
We now turn to Marine Insurance, A merchant or 
other person having occasion to transmit goods, may in- 
sure the whole or any part of a shipment of goods for a 
small per centage on their value. If a merchant wish to 
effect an insurance libon a shipment of goods to some 
distant port, he gives his broker written orders to do so, 
specifying the name of the vessel and captain, the number 
and value of the different packages formmg the shipment, 
and every particular necessary for the information of the 
underwriters. The broker immediately fills up a printed 
policy of insurance, bearing a stamp according to the 
amount insured and the rate of premium, with the re- 
quisite particulars, and presents it to the underwriters 
with whom he transacts business. The duty is 2s, 6d, 
per cent, when the premium is at or under 205. ; and 5s. 

Eer cent, if above. Underwriters make it a rule never to 
azard any large sum upon one ship, or cargo ; the prin- 
ciple of their business being to distribute their risk over 
as large a number of vessek as possible, so as to multiply 
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the chances of escape from loss. Few indeed will ^ the 
length of £500 upon a single policy ; ahout £200 is the 
average amount of risk usually undertaken by each under- 
writer on one vessel, or shipment of goods. Supposing 
then your shipment to be worth £2000, your broker wifl 
probably get your policy signed by ten difierent under- 
writers, each of whom becomes responsible to the extent 
of £200 in the case of total loss accruing to you. If the 
premium charged be 25s. per cent., and the policy stamp 
an additional 5s., the total sum paid for the insurance of 
this shipment will be £30, or 1^ per cent., exclusive of 
brokerage, which is usually £5 per cent, on the premium. 
This sum you enter as a charge upon the goods m the in- 
voice. Should the goods be entirely lost, you recover the 
whole value; or if partially lost, or damaged, a proportion 
according to the amount of the actual loss sustained by 
you. In insuring goods, you should add to the amount 
of the invoice, the expenses of insurance and recovery in 
case of loss or damage. Marine insurance companies are 
found only in very large cities or ports. Hence orders for 
insurance are frequently transmitted from other places to 
London. The principal estabhshment for this purpose in 
the metropolis is Lloyd's. This establishment has an 
agent in almost every port in the world; and is accurately 
acquainted through them with the character and condition 
of almost every vessel employed in the mercantile service 
When any damage has arisen to a shipment of goods in- 
sured at Lloyd's, it is the business of your correspondents 
at the port of discharge, to cause the resident agent of 
that establishment to examine into and report upon the 
alleged loss. This report is sworn to before the consul at 
the port, and upon its being received at Lloyd's, the un- 
derwriters who subscribed your policy, pay the amount of 
damage reported, according to the proportion in which 
each underwrote. When goods are insured by you as 
shipped on account of foreign parties, an addition of a 
small commission for your trouble, and a per centage for 
guaranteeing the solvency of the underwriters, are usually 
charged. When you insure goods consigned to you for 
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vale by a foreign house, you charge the exp^Me of in- 
surance in your account of sales. For a fuller exposition 
of the laws of insurance, vide Marshall's work on the 
subject, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; M'Culloch's Commercial Dic^ 
tionary, SfC. 

Interest, &c. In a commercial sense, money is 
merely so much stock iu trade ; a man is consequently, 
as fully entitled to a reasonable profit upon that, as upon 
any other description of stock : and the rate of interest 
allowed for the use of money, ought to depend upon the 
degree of supply and of demand. If there be a great de- 
mand for an article, the holder will of course advance its 
price ; and it may be better worth a man's while, at one 
time, to pay £10 per ceut. for the use of money, than at 
another time to pay £5 per cent. That a wise man, like 
Aristotle, should have considered that, as money did not 
produce money, no return could be equitably claimed by 
Che lender, is as' surprising as it is absurd; for, in point 
of fact, nothing produces money so rapidly as money. It 
is probable that the prejudice against lending money upon 
interest originated in erroneous views of certain points of 
the Mosaical law. Calvin, the reformer, is believed to 
have been the first who exposed the absiurdity of such a 
prejudice, which appears to have prevailed throughout the 
Christian world. In the year 1554, a statute was passed 
in this country, by which money lenders were authorised 
to charge £10 per cent, interest. In 1624, the rate of 
interest was reduced to £8 per cent. ; and, by the 12*^ 
Anne, c. 16, it was further reduced to £5 per cent. ; the 
said statute enacting, that " all persons who shall receive 
by means of any corrupt bargain, loan, exchange, chevi- 
zance, or interest of any wares, merchandize, or other 
thing whatever, or by any deceitful way or means, or by 
any covin, engine, or deceitful conveyance for the forbear- 
ing or giving day of payment, for one whole year for their 
money or other thing, above the sum of £5 for £100 for 
a year, shall forfeit for eveiy such offence, the treble value 
of the monies, or other thmgs, so lent, bargained," &c. 
This absurd and unjust enactment remained in force till, 
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by the abolition of the usury laws in the present reign, 
money was left to find its own value in the nuirket. 
Previously to that, however, by the 1 Vic. c. 80, bills of 
exchange, payable at or within twelve months, were not 
to be liable to the laws for the prevention of usury. An 
indictment would also lie against a broker, under 7 Geo. 
3, c. 26, § 7> for taking more than the brokerage limited 
by that act. 

Simple interest is estimated at so much per cent, per 
annum, or by dividing the principal into 100 equal parts, 
and specifying how many of those parts are paid yearly 
for its use. Thus, £5 per cent., or five parts out of 100, 
means that the sum of £5 is paid for the use of £100 for 
a year ; £10 for the use of £200 ; £2 lOs. for the use of 
£50 for the same term, &c. 

The following is a very simple rule for calculating in- 
terest at £6 per cent. : — 

" Multiply the pounds by the days, and divide the pro- 
duct by do5. The quotient gives the interest at £5 per 
cent, in shillings." 

For immediate inspection, the following table will be 
found extremely useful : — 
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It ifl neoessary to indicate the diffbrenoe between simple 
and compound interest. When a sum of money is bor- 
rowed, it is usual to stqiulate that the interest upon it 
shall reg;ularly be paid at the termination of every year, 
half year, quarter, &c. A loan of this nature is said to be 
at simple interest. The principle of such a loan is, that no 
portion of the interest accruing upon it, should be added 
to the principal, or sum borrowed, to form a new princi- 
pal ; and, should payment of the interest feil to be made 
on becoming due, the lender will not in consequence be 
entitled to charge interest upon such unpaid interest. 
For instance, if the sum of £100 be lent at sunple interest 
of £5 per cent, per annum, payable at the expiration of 
each ye«. and the borrower /ail in payment of the in- 
terest, the lender, at the end of three or four years, will 
be entitled to no more than £15 or £20. This legal re- 
gulation, however, is frequently avoided by taking a new 
obligation for the principal, with the interest that may be 
due, included. 

Money is sometimes invested so that the interest is not 
paid at the period when it becomes due, but is progres- 
sively added to the principal. Thus, at the expiration of 
every term, it may be said that a new principal is formed, 
composed of the original principal and tne successive 
accumulations of interest upon interest. Mon<^ so in- 
vested is said to be lent at compound interest. Thus, too, 
if a person purchase into the fiinds, and regularly buy 
fresh stock with the dividends, his capital will increase it 
compound interest. 

As, in many cases, in the calculation of interest on 
accounts current, it is of importance readily to find the 
number of days, from any day in any one month, to any 
day in any other month, the following table is given, from 
M'Culloch's Dictionary of Commerce, Sfc, 
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TABLE 

For aficertaining the Number of Days from any one Day in the 

Year to any other Day. 



Jan. 

1 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 
91 


May. 
121 


Jiue. 
152 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


32 


60 


182 


213 


244 


274 


305 ' 335 


2 


33 


61 


92 


122 


153 


183 


214 


245 


275 


306 1 336 


3 


34 


62 


93 


123 


154 


184 


215 


246 


276 


307 337 


4 


35 


63 


94 


124 


155 


185 


216 


247 


277 


308 338 


5 


36 


64 


95 


125 


156 


186 


217 


248 


278 


309 


339 


6 


37 


65 


96 


126 


157 


187 


218 


249 


279 


310 


340 


7 


38 


66 


97 


127 


158 


188 


219 


260 


280 


311 


341 


8 


39 


67 


98 


128 


169 


189 


220 


251 


281 


312 


342 


9 


40 


68 


99 


129 


160 


190 


221 


252 


282 


313 343 


10 


41 


69 


100 


130 


161 


191 


222 


263 


283 


314! 344 


11 


42 


70 


101 


131 


162 


192 


223 


264 


284 


316 345 


12 


43 


71 


102 


132 


163 


193 


224 


256 


285 


316 


346 


13 


44 


72 


103 


133 


164 


194 


225 


266 


286 


317 


347 


14 


45 


73 


104 


134 


165 


195 


226 


267 


287 


318 


348 


15 


46 


74 


105 


135 


166 


196 


227 


258 


288 


319 


349 


16 


47 


75 


106 


136 


167 


197 


228 


269 


289 


320 


360 


17 


48 


76 


107 


137 


168 


198 


229 


260 


290 


321 


351 


18 


49 


77 


108 


138 


169 


199 


230 


261 


291 


322 


352 


19 


60 


78 


109 


139 


170 


200 


231 


262 


292 


323 


363 


20 


51 


79 


110 


140 


171 


201 


232 


263 


293 


324 


364 


21 


52 


80 


111 


141 


172 


202 


233 


264 


294 


326 


366 


22 


53 


81 


112 


142 


173 


203 


234 


266 


296 


326 


356 


23 


54 


82 


113 


143 


174 


204 


236 


266 


296 


327 


367 


24 


55 


83 


114 


144 


175 


205 


236 


267 


297 


328 


358 


25 


56 


84 


115 


145 


176 


206 


237 


268 


298 


329 


369 


26 


57 


85 


116 


146 


177 


207 


238 


269 


299 


330 


360 


27 


58 


86 


117 


147 


178 


208 


239 


270 


300 


331 


361 


28 


59 


87 


118 


148 


179 


209 


240 


271 


301 


332 


362 


29 




88 


119 


149 


180 


210 


241 


272 


302 


333 


363 


30 




89 


120 


150 


181 


211 


242 


273 


303 


334 


364 


31 




90 




151 




212 


243 




304 




366 



o 2 
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Exampkt, — 1. From January 1 to August 17^ both 
days inclusive, the number of days is 229. To find this, 
look down the column headed January, to No. 17) and 
then, carrying the eye in a horizontal line to the column 
headed August, you find 229, the number required. 

2. If it be required to find the number of days from 
any other ^iven day after the 1st of January, to some 
other specific day, the number opposite the first day 
must be deducted from the number opposite to the 
second. For instance, to find the number of days be- 
tween March 15 and August 23, deduct from 235, the 
number in the table opposite to 23 and under August, 
74, the number opposite to 15 and under March, and the 
number 161 is the number required. Remember, that, 
in leap years, one must be added to the number after the 
28th of February. 

When interest is compound, instead of simple, the first 
year's or term's simple interest must be found, and added 
to the original prmcipal; this will constitute the new 
principal, upon wtiich interest is to be calculated for the 
second year or term ; and the second year's or term's in- 
terest being added to this last principal, forms that upon 
which interest is to be calculated for 'the third year or 
term ; and so on for any number of years. However, 
when the number of years is considerably extended, this 
process becomes tedious, and it is usual to have recourse 
to tables, of which there are numerous forms in use, con- 
structed with reference to particular purposes. The best 
for general use, but now very scarce, are entitled, "Tables 
of Interest, Discount, and Annuities, by John Smart, 
Gent.," 4to. London, 1726. 

Interpleader. A discussion of a point incidentally 
presenting itself, and requiring to be disposed of before 
the main cause can be determined. 

Interrogatories. Written (questions proposed to 
witnesses who are to be examined m any pending cause, 
particularly in courts of equity. 

Intestate. One who dies without having made a 
will, — See Executor, 
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Invbntory. a list or particular specification of goods 
and effects. 

Invoicb. a bill or account of goods sent by dealers 
to their customers or coirespondents^ in which the re- 
spective marks of each package, with other particulars, 
are stated. 

Isinglass. One of the finest and purest of animal 
glues; extensively used in cookeiy, for stiffening silk, 
making sticking-plaster, and many other purposes con- 
nected with arts and manufactures. Prepared from the 
air-bladders, sounds, &c., of different sorts of fish found 
in the rivers which jfoU into the Caspian and North Seas ; 
it is imported chieflv from Russia. Sturgeon generally 
affords the best isinglass ; after that the beluga; then the 
sterlet, shad, barbel, &c. When fine, it is dry, white in 
colour, and semi-transparent. The best is mostly rolled 
in the form of little ringlets ; the second is laid together 
like the leaves of a book ; the inferior sorts are merely 
dried without form. 

Issue. Progeny, ofispring. In law, the term is some- 
times used from profits erowing from an amercement, 
sometimes from profits of lands, tenements, &c. ; more 
frequently* from that stage of the pleadings when plaintiff 
and defendant have come to a oistinct affirmance and 
denial of all the points relied upon in the case. The 
cause is then considered ripe for trial, and the parties are 
said to join issue. 

Jeofail. From the French J'ai faille, an oversight 
in pleading or other proceedings in law. 

Jetsam. See Derelicts, Flotsam, &c. 

Joinder. Joinder in action, is the joining or coupling 
of two parties in one suit. 

Jointure. A settlement of lands or tenements, made 
to a woman in consideration of marriage ; or a covenant, 
whereby the husband, or some friend or his, insures to the 
wife lands or tenements, for the term of her life. 

Judgment. The sentence of the law pronounced by 
the court, upon the matter contained in the record. la 
criminal cases there are three modes by which judgment 
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may be reversed. The^rs^ is, by matter fbrei^ to the 
record, without a writ of error, as where the judgment 
may have been eiven by persons not duly qualified to 
proceed against the prisoner. Secondly, by writ of error, 
which lies from aU courts of inferior criminal jurisdiction, 
to the Court of King's (or Queen's) Bench, and from that 
to the House of Peers. Thirdly, by the royal pardon, 
which may be either absolute or conditional, in which the 
original sentence may be mitigated. The execution of 
judgment may also be temporarily suspended, in capital 
cases, by a reprieve. 

Junk. Remnants or pieces of old cable, &c. Junk 
(or jonk) is also a flat-bottomed vessel, of from 100 to 
500 tons burthen, common on the coast of China. The 
Chinese junk, used in war as well as for commerce, usually 
has three masts, and a short bowsprit placed on the star- 
board bow. 

Jurat. In certain corporations, a magistrate similar 
to an alderman. 

JuRB Diving. By divine right. 

Jurist. One who professes the science of the civil 
law. 

Jury. A certain number of men, sworn to inquire of 
and try a matter of fact, and declare the truth, upon such 
evidence as shall be delivered to them in a cause. A jury 
may be either Grand, Petty, or Special. 

The Grand Jury consists of twenty^four substantial 
men, either gentlemen or superior yeomen, chosen in- 
differently by the sheriff throughout the county, to con- 
sider of all bills of indictment preferred to the court, 
which formerly, they either approved by writing billa 
vera (true bill) upon them, or threw out by indorsing 
them ignoramus, (we are ignorant). The words now used 
are, "True Bill," or, "Not a True Bill," or, "Not 
Found." 

The Petty Jury is composed of twelve men, impanelled 
upon criminal and civil cases. They who try criminal 
issues, have such cases referred to them as have passed 

e Grand Jury, and return their verdict. Guilty, at Not 
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Guilty^ In civil oases, the jury return their verdict, 
either for the plaintiff oi the defendant, with such damages 
as they may consider just. 

The Special Jury is a superior trihunal to a Petty 
Jury, in heing selected from the freeholders, merchants, 
or higher leaseholders of the county^ or city, on the appli- 
cation of one or hoth of the parties interested, for the taial 
of some special matter, assumed to he above the compre- 
hension of those who generally constitute Petty Juries. 

By act 6 Geo. 4, c. 50, juries are constituted and chosen 
as follows. Every man (with certain exceptions men- 
tioned hereafter,) between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty years, who shall have, in his own name or in trust 
for him, £10 by the year, above reprises in lands or tene- 
ments, (whether of freehold, copyhold, or customary 
tenure, or of ancient demesne,) or in rents issuing out of 
any such lands or tenements, or in such lands, tenements, 
and rents taken together, in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for the 
life of himself or some other person ; or who shall have 
£20 by the year, above reprises in lands or tenements, 
held by lease or leases, for the absolute term of twenty- 
one years, or some lonser term, or for any term of years 
determinable on any life or lives ; or who, being a house- 
holder, shall be rated or assessed to the poor rate, or to 
the inhabited house duly, in the county of Middlesex, on 
a value not less than £50, or in any other county, on a 
valde not less than i^20; or who shall occupy a house 
containing not fewer than fifteen windows, shall be quali- 
fied and liable to serve on juries. And every man, (with 
the exceptions mentioned hereafter,) beine between the 
aforesaid ages, residing in any county in Wides, and being 
there qualified to the extent of three fifths of any of the 
foregomg qualifications, shall be qualified and liable to 
serve on juries. 

The following persons are exempted from serving upon 

juries. Peers, judges, clergymen, priests of the Roman 

Catholic faith, all persons who shall teach or preach in 

any congregation of Protestant Dissenters, whose place of 

meeting is duly registered, and who shall follow no secular 
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occupation^ except that of a ichoolmaster ; seijeants and 
barristers at law> actually practising; members of the 
society of doctors at law, and advocates of the civil law, 
actually practising; attorneys, soHcitors, and proctors, 
actually practising, and having duly taken out their 
annual certificates ; all officers of any such courts actually 
exercising the duties of their respective offices ; all coro- 
ners, gaolers, and keepers of houses of correction; all 
members and licentiates of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in London, actually practising ; all surgeons being 
members of the royal colleges in London, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, and actually practising ; all apothecaries certified 
by the court of the examiners of the apothecaries' com- 
pany, and actually practising; all officers in the royal 
navy or army, on full pay; all pilots licensed by the 
Trinity House of Deptford Strona, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
or Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and all masters of vessels in the 
buoy and light service, employed by either of those cor^ 
porations, and all pilots licensed by the lord wardens of 
the cinque ports, or imder any act of parliament or char- 
ter for the regulation of pilots in any other port ; all the 
household servants of Her Majesty; all officers of customs 
and excise ; and all sheriffs' officers, high constables, and 
parish clerks ; also, all persons exempt from serving upon 
juries in any of the courts, by virtue of any prescnption, 
charter, grant, or writ. 

With reference to disqualification — no man, not being 
a natural-bom subject, shall be qualified, excepting only 
in the cases hereaner provided for; and no man who has 
been attainted of any treason or felony, or convicted of 
anv crime that is infamous, unless he shall have obtained 
a free pardon, nor any man who is under outlawry or ex- 
communication, is or shall be qualified to serve on juries. 

When any person is indicted for high treason, or mispH' 
sion of treason, in any court other than the Court of 
Kin^s (or Queen's) Bench, a list of the petty jury, men- 
tiomng the names, professions, and places of abode of the 
jurors, shall be siven at the same time that the copy of 
the indictment is delivered to the party indicted, which 
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shall be ten days before the arraignment, and in the pre- 
sence of two or more credible witnesses ; and when any 
person is indicted for high treason, or misprision of trea- 
son, in the Court of King's (or Queen's) Bench, a copy 
of the indictment shall be delivered within the time and 
in the manner aforesaid ; but the list of the petty jury 
may be delivered to the party indicted, at any time a^r 
the arraignment, so as the same be delivered ten days 
before the day of trial; provided idways, that nothing 
herein contained shall any ways extend to any indictment 
for high treason, in compassing or imagining the death of 
the sovereign, or for misprision of such treason, where 
the overt act or acts of such treason alleged in the indict- 
ment, shall be the assassination or killing of the sovereign, 
or any direct attempt against his or her life, or any direct 
attempt against his or her person, whereby his or her life 
may be endangered, or his or her person may suffer bodily 
harm ; or to any indictment of high treason for counter- 
feiting his or her majesty's coin, the great seal or privy 
seal, his or her sign manual or privy signet ; or to any 
indictment of high treason, or to any procee<tings there- 
upon, against any offender or offenders, who by any act 
or acts in force, is or are to be indicted, arraigned, tried, 
and convicted by such like evidence, and in such manner, 
as if used and allowed against offenders for counterfeiting 
his or her majesty's coin. 

The judges may direct the shenff to summon and impanel 
such number of jurors, not exceeding 144, to serve in- 
discriminately on the criminal and civil side; and to 
divide such jurors equally into two sets, the first of which 
sets shall attend and serve for so many days at the begin- 
ing of each assize, and the other shall attend and serve 
the residue of such assize ; provided, that the sheriff shall 
specify whether the juror named is in the first or second 
set, and at what time his attendance will be required. 
And in any cases wherein an order for a view shall have 
been obtamed, it shall be lawful for the judge before 
whom such case is to be tried, on the application of the 
party obtaining such order, to appoint such case to be 
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tried duiliiff the attendance and service of that aet of 
jurors in wmch the viewers, or the major part of them, 
may he included. 

l£ Buj man shall he returned as a juror, who shall not 
he qualified according to the act 6 Geo. 4, c. 60, the want 
of such qualification shall he ^ood cause of challenge ; hut 
if any person returned as a juror, shall be qualified in 
other respects, according to the act, the want of freehold 
shall not in any case, civil or criminal, he accepted as 
good cause of challenge, nor as cause for discharging the 
man so returned; but this is not to extend to special 
jurors. Challenges may be made, either on the part of 
the crown, or on diat of the prisoner. According to act 
6 Geo. 4, c. 50, § 47> when an alien is indicted, the 
sheriff must return for one half of the jury, a competent 
number of foreigners, if so many there be in the place, 
who shall not he challenged for want of freehold or other 
qualification. Challenges are either challenges for cause, 
or peremptory challenges. But peremptory challenges, 
though granted to the prisoner, are demed to the crown 
by the 33^ £dw. 1, st. 4, which enacts, that the king 
shall challenge no jurors without assigning a cause cer- 
tain. However, it is held, that the king need not assign 
his cause of challenge till all the panel shall have been 
gone through, and unless there cannot be a frill jury with- 
out the person so challenged. Where there is a challenge 
for cause, two persons in court, not of the jury, are sworn 
to try whether the jurymen challenged will try the prisoner 
indifferently. The peremptory ch^enges of the prisoner 
must, howev^, have some reasonable houndaiy; other- 
wise he might never he put on his trial. By 22 Heniy 
8, c. 14, and by 7 Geo. 4, c. 64, § 7 & 8, no person 
arraigned for felony can he admitted to make any more 
than twenty peremptory challenges. By 7 and 8 Geo. 4, 
if any person indicted for any treason, felony, or piracy, 
shall challenge peremptorily a greater numb^ of the jury 
than such person is entitled by law so to challense, every 
peremptory challenge beyond the number allowed by law 
in any of the said cases, shall be entirely void, and the 
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trial of such person shaU proceed aa if no such challenge 
had been made. If^ by reason of challenses, or defaolt of 
jurors, a sufficient number eannot be had of the (Krk^al 
panel, a tales may be awarded, as in civil causes, till die 
number of twelve be sworn. 

Special Juries are thus constituted : — every man who 
shall be described in the jurors' book, as an esquire or 
person of higher decree, or as a banker or merchant, shall 
be qualified and liame to serve on special juries ; and the 
sheriff shall, within ten days after the dehvery of the 
jurors' book for the current year, take from such book 
the names of all men who shall be so described, and shall 
cause their names to be fairly and truly copied in alpha- 
betical order, with their respective places of abode, &c., 
in a separate list, to be subjoined to the jurors' book, 
which shall be called '^ the special jurors' list," and shall 
prefix to every name in such list, its proper number, be- 
ginning the numbers from the first name, and continuing 
them in a regular arithmetical series down to tlie last ; 
and shall cause the said several numbers to be written 
upon distinct pieces of parchment or card, as nearly as 
may be of equal siae ; and after the said numbers shall 
have been so written, shall put them together in a 
separate drawer or box. Whenever a special jury is 
ordered to be struck, the officer shall appoint a time and 
place for its nomination ; and a copy of the rule of court 
shall be served on the under sheriff of the county, or on 
the secondary of the city of London, and also on all the 
parties ; and the said officer, at the time and place ap- 
pointed, being attended by the under sheriff or secondary, 
or his agent, shall put all the said numbers into a box, 
and shau draw out forty-eight of the said numbers, one 
after another, and shall, as each number is drawn, refer 
to the corresponding number in the special jurors' list, 
and read aloud the name designated by such number; and 
if, at the so reading any name, either party, or his attor- 
ney, dball make a valid objection, such name shall be set 
aside, and the officer shall draw out another number, 
which name may in like manner be set aside, and so untU 

R 
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the whole numher of forty-eight names shall he com* 
pleted. The person applying for a special jury, shall pay 
the fees for striking such jury, and all the expenses occa- 
sioned hy the trial of the cause hy the same, and shall not 
have any further or other allowance for the same, upon 
taxation of costs, than such person would he entitled unto 
in case the cause had heen tried by a common jury ; un- 
less the judge before whom the cause is tried, shall im- 
mediately aSter the verdicts certify, under his hand, upon 
the back of the record, that the same was a cause proper 
to be tried by a special jury. No special Juryman shall 
receive more than the sum of one guinea tot serving on 
each cause. 

The fining of jurymen for non-appearance, is a point of 
great importance. If any man, having been duly sum- 
moned to attend on any kind of jury, shall not attend ; or 
being thrice called, shall not answer to his name ; or if 
any such man, or any talesman, after having been called, 
shall be present but not appear, or after his appearance 
shall wilfully withdraw himself, the court shall set such 
fine (unless some reasonable excuse shall be proved by 
oath,) as it shall think meet ; provided, that where any 
viewer, having been duly summoned to attend, shaU make 
default, the court is authorized to set upon such viewer, 
(unless some reasonable excuse shall be proved as afore- 
said,) a fine to the amount of £10 at the least. Every 
man duly summoned to serve upon any jury, to be tried 
in any court of record holden within the City of London, 
or in any other liberty, franchise, city, borough, or town, 
who shall not appear, (after being openly called three 
times,) shall forfeit, not exceeding 40«., nor less than 20s., 
unless some just cause shall be made appear by oath, 
to the satisfaction of the court. 

No sheriff, under-sheriff, coroner, elisor, bailiff, or other 
officer or person whatsoever, shall, directly or indirectly, 
take or receive any money or other reward, to excuse any 
man from serving, or from being summoned to serve on 
juries ; and no bailiff, or other officer appointed by any 
sheriff, &c., to summon juries, shall summon any man to 
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serve thereon, other than those whose names are specified 
in a warrant or mandate. Every person summoned, and 
having duly attended or served until discharged hy the 
court, may, on the payment of one shilling, receive a cer- 
tificate testifying such service. 

No man shall he returned as a juror, to serve at any 
session o£ nisiprius or of gaol delivery, in the county of 
Middlesex, who has served as a juror at either of such 
sessions, in either of the two terms or vacations next im- 
mediately preceding. And no man shall he returned as 
a juror to serve on trials before any court of assize, nisi 
prius, oyer and terminer, or gaol delivery, or any of the 
courts of the three counties palatine, or the great sessions, 
who has served as a juror at any of such courts within one 
year before in Wales, or in the counties of Hereford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, or Rutland, or four years before 
in the county of York, or two years before in any other 
county ; and no man shall be returned to serve upon any 
grand or petty jury, at any sessions of the peace, who 
has served at any such session within one year before in 
Wales, or in the counties of Hereford, Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdon or Rutland, or two years before in any other 
county. 

As s. protection to jurors, it shall not be lawful either 
for the king, queen, or any one on his or her behalf, or 
for any party in any case whatever, to commence or 
prosecute any writ of attaint against any juror or jurors 
for their verdict, or against the parties who shall have 
judgment upon such verdict. And no inquest shall be 
taken to inquire of the concealment of other inquests. 

Every person who may be guilty of the ofi^ence of 
embracery y (or attempting to influence a jury corruptly by 
promises, persuasions, entreaties, money, entertainments, 
&c.,) and every juror who shall wilfully or corruptly con- 
sent thereto, shall be proceeded against by indictment or 
information, and shall be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Jus. Jus Corona, the right of the crown ; Jus Gen- 
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tium, the law of natioiiB ; Jus in Re, complete and fbU 
right. 

Justices. Officers deputed by the crown to adminis- 
ter justice, and give a right and lawful judgment. Of 
these there are several descriptions. 1. The Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas is a lord by virtue ot his office; and, 
with his assistants, he hears and determines all causes at 
the common law ; that is, all civil causes between com- 
mon persons. 2. The Chief Justice of the Kings (or 
Queen's) Bench, is also a lord by his office, and Chief 
Justice of England, He hears and determines all pleas of 
the crown ; such as common offences committed against 
the crown, dignity, and peace of the king or queen, 
as treasons, felonies, &c. 3. The Justice of the Hundred 
is the lord, or alderman, of the hundred indicted. 4. The 
Justice Seat is the supreme forest court, always held before 
the Lord Chief Justice in Eyre (see Eyre,) of the forest. 
5. Justices of Assize are those which, by special commis- 
sion, are sent into an^ particular county, to hold assizes 
for the ease of the subject. 6. Justices tn Eyre are com- 
missioned to go into differmt counties, to hear such 
causes as are termed pleas of the crown : the original ob- 
ject of their appointment, was to ease the people of coming- 
to the court ot King's Bench, at Westminster. 7* Jtuti- 
ces of Gaol delivery are those who are sent with commis- 
sion to hear and determine causes belonging to those who 
for any offence may have been cast into prison. 8. Jus- 
tices of I^ibourers were, in former times, appointed to 
curb the frowardness of labouring men, who would either 
be idle or exact unreasonable wages, 9. Justices of Nisi 
Prius are now the same with justices of assize, and are so 
called from the words of the adjoiumment, nisi prius jus- 
titiarii venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas assixas ; that is, 
unless the justices come before into those parts to take 
assizes ; it being a usual adjournment of a cause in the 
Common Pleas to put it off to such a day. 10. Justices 
of Oyer and Terminer, are justices deputed upon some 
special and extraordinary occasion, to hear and detennine 
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some peculiar causes. 11. Justices of the Pavilion, were 
certain justices of a pie-powder courts which, in ancient 
times, the Bishop of Winchester was accustomed to autho- 
rize at a fair kept at St. Giles's Hill, near Winchester. 
12. Justices of the Peace are appointed by the king's or 
queen's commission, to maintain the peace in the counties 
in which they reside, 13. Justices of the Quorum, are 
such of the justices aforesaid, whose commission begins 
with the words from which they derive their designation; 
Quorum aliquem vestrum unum esse volumus; a certain 
number of whom are required to be present for executing 
the power given by the commission. 14. Justices c^' 
Trial, or Tf ial Boston, were certain justices appointed by 
King Edward, I., to make inquisition through the realm 
upon all officers, touching brioeiy, extortion, &c., as also 
upon breakers of the peace, barrators, and other offenders. 
15. Lords Justices of the Kingdom, are persons deputed to 
be regents or chief governors of the realm during the 
king's or queen's absence. 

Kali. Kali, salsola soda, or glass wort, an annual 
plant that grows on sea-coasts, and whose ashes constitute 
the alkali which is used in the manufacture of soap. For 
this purpose the ashes are made into a ley, and boiled 
with oil. From the ashes, then called pulverine, is also 
extracted an alkaline salt, which, mixed with sand, forms 
crystal glass. 

Kedgb. a small anchor, mostly used where a ship 
lies in the stream, to keep her steady and clear from the 
bower anchor at the turn of the tide, &c. 

Kebl. a low flat-bottomed vessel, used in the Tyne 
to bring coals from Newcastle, &c., to the shipping. 
Hence, a collier is said to '' burthen so many keel of 
coals." A keel should carry eight Newcastle chaldrons, 
or twenty tons four cwt., and has marks on the stem and 
bow to indicate the weight of coal contained. 

Kbo. a snudl cask of from four to five gallons, 
generally used as a fish-barrel. A keg of spirits is five 
gallons, old measure. 

Kelp. Crude alkaline matter, produced from the 

r2 
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ashes of various species of Juci, or sea-weed, and chiefly 
used in the manufacture of ^een glass. 

Kentledge. Pigs of iron ror ballast, laid on the 
floor of a ship near the kelson, fore and aft. 

Kermes. Kermes grains are the dried bodies of the 
female insects coccus ilicix, of which there are several 
varieties, and which are chiefly found upon the leaves of 
the quercus Uex, or prickly oak. As a dyeing substance, 
kermes was known in Egypt as early as the da3r8 of 
Moses; and in India it has been employed from time 
immemorial, to dye silk red or scarlet. Smce the intro- 
duction of cochineal, it has been regarded as compara- 
tively of slight importance. Beckmann, in his History of 
Inventions, gives a very curious account of the insect. 

Kilderkin. An English ale measure of eighteen 
gallons. 

Kindred. "The doctrine of lineal consanguinity,'' 
observes Blackstone, " is sufficiently plain and obvious ; 
but it is at first view astonishing to consider the number 
of degrees ; and so many difierent bloods is a man said to 
contain in his veins, as he hath lineal ancestors. Of 
these, he hath two in the first ascending degree, his own 
parents ; he hath four in the second, the parents of his 
father and the parents of his mother ; he hath eight in 
the third, the parents of his two grandfathers and two 
grandmothers ; and by the same rule of progression, he 
hath a hundred and twenty in the seventh ; a thousand 
and twenty-four in the tenth ; and at the twentieth de- 
gree, or tne distance of twenty generations, every man 
h&th a million of ancestors, as common arithmetic will 
demonstrate." Collateral kindred answers to the same 
description; collateral relations agree with the lineal 
in this, that they descend from the same stock or ances- 
tor ; but differing in this, that they do not descend firom 
the one to the other. By our ancient but now exploded 
law, estates were kept in a line of descent from the first 
purchaser, by excluding the half blood from the right of 
inheritance. Also, until the reign of William 4, (3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 106,) inheritances could descend, but not 
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ascend. In the right tiDe, children inherited to their 
ancestors without limitation ; but ancestors could not in- 
herit from their children. For instance, if a son pur- 
chased land, and died before his father, the latter could 
not inherit it. Yet it could ascend collaterally, as where 
the son's land came to his uncle, and then to the father. 
In the collateral line, the uncle inherited the nephew, and 
the nephew the uncle. Now, every lineal ancestor is 
capable of being heir to any of his issue, and shall be 
preferred to collaterals. 

Ring's Bench. The Court of King's (or Queen's) 
Bench, so called because the king used formerly to sit 
there in person, the style of the court still being coratn 
ipso rege, before the king himself, is the supreme court of 
common law, and keeps all inferior jurisdictions within 
the bounds of their authority, and may either remove 
their proceedings to be determined within its own walls, 
or prohibit their progress below. It consists of a chief 
justice and four puUne justices, who are by their office the 
sovereign conservators of the peace, and supreme coroners 
of the kingdom. This court superintends all civil cor- 
porations, and commands magistrates and others to do 
what their duty requires of uiem, in every case where 
there may be no other 8f>ecific remedy. It takes cogni- 
sance of both civil and criminal causes : of the former, in 
what is called the crown side ; of the latter, in the plea 
side of the court. The Court of King's Bench is a court 
of appeal from all other courts of record in Ei^land ; yet, 
if the subject be not satisfied, he may out of this court 
further remove his suit, by writ of error, into the House 
of Lords, or the Court of Exchequer Chamber, according 
to the nature of his suit, or the manner in which it may 
have been prosecuted. 

KoFF. A Dutch vessel of burden, with mainmast and 
foremast, and a larae spritsail set abaft each. 

Lac. a lac of rupees is 1€0,000 in number. — See 
pace 71. 

Lac, erroneously called a gum, is produced in Assam, 
Bengal, Pegu, Siam, &c., on the leaves of certain trees. 
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by an insect called ** cliermes lacca ;" or rather, it is the 
cell of the insect, coloured red hj the dead body of the 
insect contained within it. It possesses the properties of 
a resin, and is the basis of many varnishes, and of the 
best sorts of sealing-wax. It also yields a fine red dye, 
and is used in painting. It is distinguished as stick-lac, 
seed-lac, cake-lac or lump-lac, and shell-lac. The kust 
named is the sort usually imported. That which, on 
breaking a piece from the edge, appears of an ambo' 
colour, IS the best. The very thick, hard, or spedded, 
should be rejected. 

Lace. Lace, from lacinia, the fringe, or guard-hem 
of a garment, is a texture plain or ornamented, composed 
of many threads of gold, silver, silk, flax, or cotton in- 
terwoven. Licenses must be obtained annually from the 
Stamp office, for the sale of foreign and British lace; and 
all dealers therein must hav^ the words *' Dealer in 
Foreign Lace,'' or "Dealer in British Lace," visibly 
affixed upon the place where they traffic in the same. 
The regulations respecting the importation and sale, &c., 
of foreign lace, are stringent and numerous, and involve 
several heavy penalties. 

Lading, Bill of. See page 36. 

Lagan. See Flotsam^ &c. 

Lamp. Lamps differ greatly in principle, form, and 
construction. The first great novelty of principle, was 
that of Argand's lamp, with a circular wick, through 
which a current of air rushes. This was introduced more 
than half a century aeo. Within that period, innumer- 
able modifications of the same principle have been brought 
forward, with more or less effect, as to intensity, brilliancy, 
and economy of Ught. Dr. Ure, who has devoted many 
years of his life to the subject, has at length produced a 
lamp, which, for the table, and almost every other pur- 
pose of illumination, combines economy, purity, brillianf^, 
and intensity, in an extraordinary degree. Not requiring 
the fine and high-priced sperm oil, common fish oil, of 
from 3s. to d«. 6a. per gallon, produces, in Dr. Ure's 
lamp, a superior light to that of lamps of the old con- 
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structioii with the hest oil. The cost is comparativelj 
insignificant; neither smoke nor smell issues from the 
flame; and, even throughout the longest evening, no 
trimming is required. The light may he increased or 
diminished at pleasure. — See Candle, Ga$, &c. 

Lamp, Safety. The protecting principle of Sir 
Humphry Davy's safety lamp, which may be securely 
used in coal mines charged with inflammable gas, is 
simply that of covering the flame with fine wire gauze. 

Landlord. The owner or propriety of lands or 
tenements. 

Landlord and Tenant. The relations between 
landlord and tenant, are of a complex and multifarious 
character : we shall mention a few of the more obvious 
and important. In taking a house, examine the covenants 
in the original lease, and those in the und^-lease, if any. 
Be satisfied that the rent reserved in the original lease, as 
well as the ^und rent and all rates and taxes, are paid 
up to the time of taking possession. £qual caution is 
necessary in taking unfurnished lodgings. In purchasing 
a lease of a tenant, see that fixtures, &c., belonging to the 
premises are not paid for together with those bdonging 
to the tenant. The tenant may remove or sell any fix- 
tures, &c., erected for the purposes of trade ; proviaed it 
be done during the term of the lease, or afterwiiurds by 
permission of the lessor. Also, things merely orna- 
mental, wainscots fixed with screws, &c. Rent is de- 
mandable and payable at any time before sunset on the 
day on which it is made payable, so that there be light 
enough for the landlord to count it by. A demand of 
rent is necessary before a landlord can enter premises for 
its non-pa3rment, unless the necessity of such demand be 
waived by the express agreement of the tenant ; and un- 
less where six months' rent is in arrear, and there is not 
a sufficient distress upon the premises. (See Distreis.) 
A tender of rent at the proper time and place, will save a 
distress, or entry, though the landlord refuse to take it ; 
the tenant having done all that he was bound to do ; but 
the landlord may still maintain an action for debt or 
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covenant. Rent in arrear maj be recovered, either by 
action at law, by distress on the premises, or by eject- 
ment. (See Ejectment,) Before the removal of ^oods 
taken in execution from the premises, the party at 
whose suit the execution has been obtained, shall pay to 
the landlord all rent due upon the premises, provided it 
amount to no more than one year's rent. Warning, or 
notice to quit, is necessary only where the duration of the 
estate is fixed to no certain time, but depends on the 
pleasure of the parties, or some other uncertain event ; 
as, tenant for the life of another, tenant from year to 
year, as long as the parties shall agree, &c. ; for where 
premises are held on lease for a certain time, the tenant 
may be ejected at the expiration of his lease, without any 
previous notice to quit. But, in order to cb^rge a tenant 
with double rent, (4 Geo. 2, c. 28,) in case he should 
hold over after the end of the lease, reasonable notice 
must be given him to quit at the expiration of his term. 
In all cases where the estate is determinable at the will 
of either party, or at any other undetermined or uncertain 
period, the tenant cannot be ejected till half a year's 
notice has been given him to quit the premises; and such 
notice, in the case of a tenant from year to year, must 
generally expire at the same time of the vear as that on 
which the tenancy commenced ; as, if a demise be given 
from Midsummer to Midsummer, the notice to quit must 
be given at Christmas, so as to expire at Midsummer. 
By the custom of London, a tenant at will, under the 
yearly rent of 40s., shall have a quarter's warning ; and 
paying above 40s., shall have half a year's warning. With 
respect to lodgings, one exception must be made to the 
rule, that notice must expire on the quarter day whereon 
the tenancy began. These depend on agreement between 
the parties, or on the circumstances of the case, as the 
length of time for which they have been taken, &c. ; if 
for a less time than a year certain, any reasonable notice 
is sufficient. In London, if no particular notice have 
been mentioned, it is generally understood that a week's 
notice shall be given, if the apartments are taken by the 
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week, and a month^s notice if taken by the month ; hut 
if taken for a week, or a month, or any other time certain, 
no notice is required or expected. In general, where 
notice is required by law to be given to any party, leaving 
it at his dwelling-house is sufficient. 

Land-Waiter. An officer of the customs, whose 
duty it is, upon the landing of goods or merchandise, to 
examine, weigh, &c., and take account of the same, with 
reference to the payment of duties on the cargo. Land- 
waiters are also associated with patent searchers for the 
cognizance and execution of cockets, and in cases where 
drawbacks or bounties are to be paid. 

Larceny. Theft or felony of another's goods in his 
absence. It was formerly divided into " grand larceny" 
and '^ petit larceny ;" the former, when the value of the 
property stolen exceeded I2d., and the latter when it did 
not exceed that sum ; but the distinction was abolished 
by the statute of 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 29, which left the 
punishments the same, in all cases, as they were previously 
for grand larceny. 

Last. An uncertain- quantity, ^nerally estimated at 
4000 pounds weight, but varying m different countries, 
and for different articles. 

Lastage. Sand or ballast, laid at the bottom of a 
ship to keep her steady. 

Lathe. A division of a county, embracing three or 
more hundreds. 

Latitat. A writ by which men were originally 
called to answer in personal actions in the Ring's Bench ; 
abolished act 2 Will. 4, c. 39. 

Latten. Thin iron plates tinned over, of which tea^ 
canisters, &c., are made. 

Lawn. Fine linen, resembling cambric, and formerly 
manufactured only in France and Flanders, but now of 
equal quality in Scotland and the north of Ireland. 

Lazaretto. A place appointed for the performance 
of quarantine. — See Qitarantine, 

League. A measure of length, generally comprising 
three miles, but varying in different countries. 
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Lb A K AGE. An allowanoe of the casfoms to importers 
of wine, for waste and damage sustained by keeping. 

Lease. From locatio, lettine; a legal contract, by 
which, in consideration of a stipulated payment, or pay- 
ments, possession is granted for a term of years, for lire, 
or at will. He who lets is called the " lessor,*' and he to 
whom the lands, &c., are let, is the '' lessee." 

Lease and Release. A conveyance of the fee- 
simple, right, or interest, in lands or tenements, giving 
first the possession and afterwards the interest in the estate 
conveyed. 

Ledger. See Book-keeping. 

Leet. The Court-Leet is a court of record, incident 
to a hundred, for punishing ofiences against the crown. 
It takes cognizance of misdemeanours, nuisances, false 
weights and measures, unlawful games, forestalling, &c. 
It is sometimes called the *' View of Frank-pledge," as 
the sovereign is to be there certified, by the view of the 
steward, how many people are within every leet, &c. 

Legacy. A bequest, or gift of goods or chattels by 
will or testament. The person to whom the property is 
bequeathed is termed the 'Meeatee ;" and, if the gift is 
of the residue of an estate, after payment of debts and 
legacies, he is staled the " residuary legatee." 

Legate. The Court of the Legate was constituted 
by Cardinal Wolsey, to prove wills, and to try ofiences 
against the spiritual laws. 

Legem. Legem facere, to make law on oath ; legem 
habere, to be capable of giving evidence on oath. 

Letter. See Credit, A Letter (or Power) of Attor- 
ney, is a writii^ which empowers some one person therein 
named, to act tor another. A Letter of Marque, or ac- 
cording to the more usual term, Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, is a power granted by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, to ships fitted out by individuals to act against the 
common enemy. These instruments *' are gnmtable by 
the law of nations, whenever the subjects of one state are 
oppressed and injured by those of another, and justice is 
denied by that state to whi^h the oppressor belongs.*' A 
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Letter of License is a written permission^ granted to a 
person under pecuniary embarrassment^ allowing him to 
conduct his afiairs for a certain time, without being 
molested. Such instrument will bind all the creditors bj 
whom it may be executed, and it generally contains cer- 
tain stipulations to be observed by all parties. Letter 
(or Letters) Patent, a privilege granted to the inventor of 
a specified thing, to prevent others from copying or using 
it, for a certain numoer of vears. It is an open writing, 
sealed with the great seal of England. The conditions on 
which a patent is granted for any new invention are, that 
such invention be original, and never before executed in this 
country ; that it be beneficial to the public ; and that the 
patentee give in, within three months from the date (^ 
obtaining the patent, such a specification or description 
of the original invention, that other persons conversant 
with the subject, may put it in practice at the expiration 
of the term for which the patent is granted. 

Letters. See Postage, 

Levari Facias. A writ of execution directed to the 
sherifi^, for levying a sum of money upon a man's lands 
fmd tenements, goods and chattels, who has forfeited his 
recognizance. 

Lex Mercatoeia. The custom, or law, of mer- 
chants. 

Libel. From libeUus, a little book. In its most ex- 
tensive signification, any writing, picture, &c., of an 
immoral or illegal tendency ; but, in a particular sense, a 
malicious defamation of any person, made pubhc by either 
printing, writing, signs, or pictures, in order to provoke 
him to vnrath, or expose him to pubUc hatred and ridicule. 
It is held to be immaterial, with respect to the essence of 
a libel, whether it be true or fjolse, smce the provocation, 
and not the falsehood, is the thing to be pumshed crimi- 
nally. For libel, there are two remedies: one, by in- 
dictment, the other by action. In an action, if the 
defendant can make proof of the words, he may plead, 
as a justification, that they are true; but as intimated 
above, if a person be prosecuted by indictment for a libel 

s 
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Against another, it is immaterial whether the matter be 
true or false. In all cases of tibel, the measure of punish- 
ment is vested in the hands of the court ; and the judg- 
ment generally embraces -hoth fine and imprisonment. 

License. A legal authority given for the performance 
of some specified act. — See Letter. 

Licenses. Licenses to particular trades, &c., form 
a branch of the ordinaiy revenues of the country. ¥or 
instance, annually: — Auctioneers, ^5; Appraisers, not 
being auctioneers, 10s.; Bankers, i^dO; Brewers of strong 
beer, according to the number of barrels brewed, from 
10s. to ^75 ; Brewers of table beer, from 10s. to Jt2 ; 
Retail Brewers of strong beer only, £5 5s. ; Retailers of 
beer, cyder, &c., various, according to circumstances; 
Dealers in coffee, &c., 1 Is.; Glass makers, for every glass- 
house, £20 ; Maltsters, from 2f. 6d. to £4. 10s., accord- 
ing to quantity ; Paper-makers, &c., <^4 ; FAjper stainers, 
for hangings, &c., Jt4; Pawnbrokers, in London and 
Westminster, or within the limits of what was the two- 
penny-post, j^l5, or in any other place, £7* 10s. ; to 
exercise the faculty of physic, i€15 ; Soap-makers, £4 ; 
Distillers, rectifiers, and wnolesale d^ers in spirits, £10 ; 
Retailers in ditto, from £2. 2s. to .^10. 10s., according 
to rent of premises ; Starch-makers, £5 ; makers of home 
wines, &c., ^2. 2s., and retailers of ditto, .3^1. Is.; manu- 
facturers of tobacco and snuff, from £5 to j^SO, accord- 
ing to quantity; dealers in ditto, £5; Vinegar makers, 
&c., £5 ; dealers in foreign wine, from ^2. 2s. to i€10, 
dependant on the Ucenses they may have or not have for 
retailing spirits and beer; vessels, on board of which 
hquors and tobacco are sold, 20s. ; dealers in gold or 
silver plate, of a certain quality, Ji2, 6$, ; and if of higher 
quality, ^5. 15s.; and eveiy pawnbroker taking in of 
delivering out pawns of such plate, and every refiner of 
gold or silver, £5. 15s. 

In commerce, the rules and regulations respecting 
licenses to ships, are embodied in the act 3 and 4 WilL 
4, c. 53. 

Lien. The right which one person possesses of de- 
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taining property belonging to another, untU Bome demand 
be satisfied. Liens are of two sorts, particular and 
general; the former, a right to retain the property of 
another on account of labour employed, or money ex- 
pended on that property ; the latter, a right to retam the 
property of another on account of a general balance due 
from the owner of such property. Th§ property on which 
a hen exists being considered as a pledge, may be de- 
tained, though of greater value than the debt for which it 
is held, until the whole of that debt be discharged. But 
all liens exist onl^^ while the party entitled to them con- 
tinues in possession of the property in which they have 
been acquired ; for if he once relinquish that possession 
after the lien attaches, the hen is gone. Attorneys and 
solicitors have a general lien for their bill of costs upon 
all papers in their possession, belonging to their own 
cHents ; but they cannot, for that purpose, detain papers 
belonging to thurd parties. Bankers nave a general lien 
upon all securities put into their possession in the way of 
their trade, provided they have not been delivered under 
circumstances which prove the contrary. No Uen can be 
acquired upon property delivered by a trader who has 
committed an act of bankruptcy, or who has, in contem- 
plation of his insolvency, assigned such property to a 
creditor, unless given without fraud or collusion pre- 
viously to the commission of the act. Factors, brokers, 
and agents, whether home or foreign, have a Uen upon 
all property of their principal in their possession, or the 
proceeds thereof, even in the hands of the purchasers, aa 
well for the charges incident to that particular property, 
as for the general balance of their accounts ; and this not 
only on the particular goods for which the charges are 
incurred, but on all goods belonging to their principal in 
their possession. 

Lighter. A large, open (or sometimes decked,) flat- 
bottomed vessel, managed with oars, and employed to 
carry goods to or from tne shore for shipping. 

Light-House. An elevated building on a promon- 
tory of the sea-coast, or on a rock in the sea, for the 
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exhibitton of lights, stationary or revoWing, ibr the gnid' 
ance of ships at night. All Ught-houses, floating lights, 
buoys, &c., on and around the coasts of England and 
Wales, are under the controul and management of the 
Trinity House ; and those on the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland respectively under the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, and the Commissioners for Improving the Port of 
Dublin. Custom-house officers are not to make out any 
eocket or other discharge, or take any report outwards, 
for any ship, until the ught-duties have been paid, and 
receipt of their payment produced. Generally the duties 
are payable only once for each respective voyage out and 
in ; but a single passage subjects every ship-master to the 
payment of the fall duties. All ships, British and foreign, 
are rated for the payment of the duties according to their 
full burthen. All important regulations rejecting light- 
houses are embodied in the act 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 79. 
An account is furnished by the Trinity House of the names 
of the lights under its controul, the rates of charge, &c. 
The Lonis of the Admiralty have also issued a tabular 
descriptive statement (highly important to mariners,) of 
the principal light-houses on the^ritish and Irish coasts. 
Limitations, Statute of. According to act 21 
Jac. 1, c. 16, all actions of trespass quare clausum /regit, 
all actions of trespass, detinue, trover, and replevin, all 
actions of account, and upon tiie case (other than such 
accounts as concern the trade of merchandise,) between 
merchant and merchant ; all actions of debt grounded 
upon any lending, or contract without specialty, (that is 
not being by deed or under seal,) and all actions of debt 
for arrears of rent, shall be commenced within six years 
after the cause of such action. In merchant's accounts, 
those only which are open and current are within the 
statute. The statute makes an exception for all persons 
who shall be under tige, femes coverts, non compotes mentis, 
in prison, or abroad, when the cause of action accrues; and 
the limitations commence only from the time when their 
impediments or disabilities were removed. The excep- 
tion as to persons being beyond sea, extends only where 
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the creditors or plaintiff's are so absent, and not to debtors 
or defendants. Formerly, any acknowledgment of the 
debt, howsoever slight, would take it out of the statute, 
and the limitation woidd run &om that time ; and where 
there were two or more drawers of a joint and several 
promissory notes, the acknowledgment of any one might 
be given in evidence in a separate action against another, 
and would defeat the effect of the statute. But now, by 
act 9 Geo. 4, c. 14, such acknowledgment, to be effectual, 
must be in writing; and where there are two or more 
joint contractors, one shall be liable in consequence of any 
acknowledgment or promise made by another of them. 

Lithography. The act of taking impressions from 
drawings or writings, made on a prepared and highly 
polished stone. The impressions may be made to imitate 
chalk-drawing, mezzotint, pen and ink, and even etching. 
As the process is both cheap and expeditious, it is various^ 
employed in the fine arts, for pictorial illustrations of 
books, &c. ; and in trade it is extremely useful ioifac 
simile circulars, auctioneers' plans of estates, &c. The 
writing, or drawing, may be made at once, upon the 
stone ; but, in that case, the impression will be inverted ; 
or it may be made on what is termed autographic paper, 
and thence tnmsferred to the stone ; in whicn case the 
copy will be in strict accordance with the original. The 
processes of this art are founded, as Dr. Ure observes, in 
bis dictionary, upon the adhesion to a smoothlyrPolished 
lime-stone, of an encaustic fat which forms the lines or 
traces — upon the power ac(]|uired by the parts penetrated 
by this encaustic, of attractmg to themselves, and becom- 
ing covered with a printer's ink, having Unseed oil for its 
basis — ^upon the interposition of a film of water, which 
prevents the adhesion of the ink in all the parts of the 
surface of the stone not impregnated with the encaustic — 
and, lastly, upon a pressure applied by the stone, such as 
to transrer to paper the greater part of the ink which 
covers the greasy tracings of the encaustic. Steel pens 
are employed for writing or drawing with ink on the 
lithographic stones ; for other purposes, prepared crayons. 

82 
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LivBRY. livery of teialn is a deHveiy of poMettum 
of lands, tenement^ md hereditamenti» to one w1k> has a 
light to the same. 

LivBBYMBN. The liveiymen of the city of London, 
are a numher of men elected from among the freemen of 
each company. Out of this hody, the common-council, 
sheriffs, and other superior officers of the government ci 
the city, are elected. 

Locus IN Quo. The pkce where any thing is alleged 
to he done in pleadings, &c. 

London, Customs of. These customs differ from all 
others in point of trial ; for if the existence of the custom 
be brought in question, it shall not be tried by a jury, but 
by certificate from the Lord Mayor and aldermen, by the 
mouth of the recorder ; unless it be such a custom as the 
corporation is itself interested in, as a right of tidying toll, 
&c., for then the law permits them not to certify on their 
own behalf. Amongst the customs of London, respecting 
trade, it may be mentioned, that if the wife of a freeman 
trade by herself, she may sue and be sued as Ajewe sole, 
in the citt^ courts, on her contracts ; the husband being 
named only for uniformity ; and, if judgment be against 
them, the wife only will be liable to execution. 

LuMBBR. In merchant ships, stowage wood and small 
timber, such as spars, joists, boards, planks, shingles, hoops, 
staves, anchor-stocks, handspikes, occ. 

Macb. One of the exterior coverings of the nutm^. 
It should be chosen fresh, toueh, olea^ous, of an agreea^ 
ble aromatic smell, of a bright reddish yeUow colour, in 
small pieces, and with a warm pungent taste. 

Maddbr. The roots of a plant {rubia tinctomm,) ex« 
tensively used in dyeing red. The roots are kiln-dried, 
and then reduced to powder by a mill. Chiefly imported 
from France, Holland, and Turkey ; the finest madder ia 
distinguished by a bright, Uvely, light colour, and without 
coarse particles. 

Magna Charta. The great charter of Enghsh 
liberties, as confirmed in parliimsent in the 9th of Hen. 3. 

Mainprisb. The takmg or receiving of a person into 
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friendly custody, upon security that he shall be fbrth- 
coming at the time and place required. 

Maiming. The crime of cutting and maiming is now 
provided against by act 1 Vict. 85. (See Homicide,) 
The old law with respect to nuxyhent, (or the violently 
depriving another of the use of such of his members as 
may render him less able in fighting, either to defend 
himself or annoy his adversary,) merged in the act 9 Geo. 
4, c. 31, § 11 and 12, which provided remedies for in- 
juries done to the person. But there are two sorts of 
maiming not included in that act, or in act 1 Vict. c. 87 ; 
viz., injuries done to individuals through wanton or furious 
driving, spring-guns, man-traps, &c. By act 1 Geo. 4, 
c. 4, these offences, if the injury prove short of death, are 
punishable with fine and imprisonment ; if death ensue, 
thcr^ become either murder or manslaughter. By act 7 
and 8 Geo. 4, c. 18, § 1, the setting of spring-guns, &c., 
calculated to destroy human life, or inflict grievous bodily 
harm, is a misdemeanour. 

Maintenance. An officious intermeddling in a suit 
of law, by assisting either party with money or otherwise, 
to prosecute or defend. 

Ma lt. Barley, so prepared, by stopping it at the com-^ 
mencement of vegetation, as to render it fit for making 
ale or beer. (See A le,) The regulations as to the manu- 
£Eu;ture of malt are embodied in the acts 7 and 8 Geo. 4, 
c 62, and 11 Geo. 4, c. 17» The former, involving 83 
dauses, and 106 penalties, is exceedingly complex: in the 
latter, many of the penalties are repealed. Malt must 
not be imported for home consumption, under pain of 
forfeiture ; but it may be warehoused for exportation. 

Malum in be* An act in itself morally bad and un- 
lawful. 

Mandamus. A prerogative writ of an extensive 
remedial nature, issuing in tibe sovereign's name from the 
Court of King's (or Queen's) Bench, and directed to any 
person, corporation, or inferior court of judicature, within 
the realm, requiring him or them to do some particular 
thing therein 8{>eomed. 
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Man DATS. A judicial commandment of the sovereign 
or his justices, to perform some certain act for the dis- 
patch of justice. 

Manifest. A document setting forth the name and 
tonnaee of a vessel, and the name oi the master and place 
to which the vessel helongs, and of the place or places 
where the goods were taken on hoard respectively ; with 
a particular description of all the packages of goods on 
hoard, their sorts and different kinds, and the names of 
the respective shippers and consignees. No goods can be 
imported into this country without the production of such 
a manifest. See act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 52. 

Manor. A certain territorial domain, formerly called 
a haromr, but now a lordship. During the Saxon govern- 
ment, the lord was accustomed to reside on and cultivate 
a part of his manor, the remainder being distributed 
amongst his tenants. 

Manslaughter. The unlawful killing of another, 
without malice either expressed or implied. It may be 
either voluntary, upon a sudden heat, or involuntary, but 
in the commission of some unlawful act. The offence is 
felony, but the punishment, from a fine of one shilling to 
transportation for life, is always regulated by the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Manufactures. By act 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 30, § 3, 
the maliciously cutting, breaking, destroying, &c., any 
goods or article of silk, woollen, Imen, cotton, &c., in the 
progress of manufacture, is punishable by transportation 
for me, or for any term not less than seven years, or by 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding four years. 

Maritime Law, &c. The law respecting harbours, 
navigation, the property of ships, the rights and duties of 
masters and seamen, freightage, average, salvage, &c. In 
consequence of the multitudinous and complex nature of 
the statutes relating to these subjects, many of them were 
repealed a few years since, and replaced by others of a 
more simple and intelligible character. The chief of the 
latter are : — for the enooura^ment of British shipping 
and navigation, act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 54; for the registry 
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of British veBsels, 3 and 4 Will. 4, o. 55 ; for the regula- 
tion respecting importation and exportotion, (see Customs,) 
3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 52; for regulatingthe trade with the 
British colonial possessions, 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 59. The 
'Court of Admiralty, for taking cognizance of all offences 
on the high seas, of prize vessels taken in time of war, 
&c., is held before the Lord High Admiral of England, or 
his deputy, as judge of the court. This is not a court of 
record. From the sentence of the Admiralty judge, an 
appeal always lies, in ordinary course, to the King (or 
Queen) in Chancery. It is, however, expressly declared, 
by statute, that upon appeal made to the Chancery, the 
sentence definitive of tne delegates shall be final. In 
cases of prize-vessels, condemned in any court of Admi* 
ralty or Vice-admiralty, as lawful prize or not, the Appeal 
lies to certain commissioners of appeals, consisting chiefly 
of the Privy Coimcil, and not to judges delegate. 

Mark. In some countries, a coin; in others, a money 
of account. At Hamburgh, &c., the Lubeck mark is 
equal to 14{^. sterling. In England, the mark is I3s, 4c/., 
or two-thirds of a pound sterling; in Scotland, the mark 
is two-thirds of a pound Scotch. 

Market. See Fairs, 

Marshalsba. The Court of the Marshalsea and the 
Palace Court at Westminster, though distinct from each 
other, are frequently confounded. These courts have 
juris^ction to hold pleas of all sorts of personal actions, 
between any parties within twelve miles of Whitehall, the 
city of London excepted. A writ of error lies thence, to 
the Court of Ring's (or Queen's) Bench. The Marshal- 
sea Court was instituted for the more speedy recovery 
of small debts. It takes cognisance of actions as low as 
40«. Its sittings are held in Great Scotland Yard, West- 
minster, throughout the year. The Marshalsea prison, 
chiefly for debtors, is situated near St. George's church, 
Southwark. 

Marque, Lettbrs of. See Letter,, 

Master. In the merchant-service, the person en- 
trusted with the command and navigation of a ship. By 
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act 2 Geo. 2, c. 36, § 1, every master is bound to enter 
into an agreement in writing, with bis manners, for their 
wases, before he proceeds on any foreign voyage. Also 
to keep an account of the penalties and forfeitures due to 
Greenwich Hospital by^ the mariners' disobedience, to 
deduct the same from their wages, and to pay the amount 
to the collector of the Greenwich Hospitid duty, within 
three months after such deduction, under penalty of for- 
feiting treble the amount. A master has no lien upon 
the ship for his wages, nor for money advanced by him 
for stores or repairs ; the master being considered as con- 
tracting personally with the owner. He has power to 
hypothecate, or pawn, both ship and cargo for necessary 
repairs effected m foreign ports, during the course of the 
voyage ; but he has not that power with reference to re- 
pairs effected at home. " The master," observed the late 
Lord Tenterden, " is the confidential servant or agent of 
the owners; and in conformity to the rules and maxims 
of the law of England, the owners are bound to the per- 
formance of every lawfid contract made by him relative 
to the usual employment of the ship." In time of war, 
besides his responsibility to his owners or freighters, he 
may be prosecuted by the Court of Admiralty, fined to 
any amount not exceeding <i€500, and imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding one year, should he wilfully dis- 
obey the signals, &c., of convoy. For numerous other 
duties, Uabihties, &c., of masters of ships, consult Lord 
Tenterden " On the Law of Shipping;" Chitty's " Com- 
mercial Law;" Marshall '' On Insurance ;" acts 43 Geo. 
3, c. 160; 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 29 ; 53 Geo. 3, c. 85; 58 
Geo. 3, c. 38 and 68; 9 Geo. 4, c. 31, &c. 

Master and Servant. A master is answerable for 
the acts of his servant, if done by his command, in all 
matters that are honest and lawful. Whatever a servant 
may be permitted to do, in the usual course of business, 
is equivalent to a general command. A master is not 
bound to give a servant a character. 

Masters in Chancery. These are either ordinary 
or extraordinary. Of the former there are twelve ; some 
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of whom Bit in the court every day during term, and have 
various matters referred to them, such as the examination 
of accounts, the estimation of damages, &c. They also 
administer oaths and receive affidavits. The Masters in 
Chancery Extraordinary, act in the country, where their 
duty is similar to that of the Masters in Ordinary in 
town. 

Master op the Rolls. An assistant of the Lord 
Chancellor, holding his office, by patent, for life. He 
hears and determines the causes assigned to him at his 
own court, in the Rolls' Yard. 

Mats. The mate of a merchant-ship takes an account 
of all the' goods received on board, and usually passes a 
receipt for them, previously to the bills of lading being 
signed. He also takes an account of the deUvery of all 
goods from on board. He is the master's deputy. 

Mayhem. See Maiming, 

Maturity. Bills of exchange, or notes, when due> 
are said to be at their maturity. 

Maximum. The h^hest price of any article, as fixed 
by some law or regulation. Minimum, on the contrary, 
is the lowest price. 

Mayor's Courts. To the Lord Mayor and city of 
London belong several courts of judicature. The highest 
is that called the ''Hustings," destined to secure the 
laws, rights, franchises and customs of the city, and is 
held weekly on Tuesdays. Two sorts of causes are here 
pleaded ; pleas of land, and common pleas. For one 
week, pleas merely real are held; in the next, mixed 
actions are decided. Here deeds are inrolled, and re« 
coveries passed; and writs of right, waste, partition, 
dower, and replevin, are determined. 

The second is a Court of Request, or Conscience, (see 
Conscience,) for the recovery of small debts. 

The Lord Mayor's Court, distinctively so called, is a 
court of record for actions of debt and trespass, attach- 
ments, penal actions, appeals from inferior courts, ap- 
prenticeships, &c. It is also a court of chancery, or 
equity, respecting affairs transacted in the city and liber- 
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ties i and it gives leEef trben judgment hfts been obtained 
in the Sheriff's Court for more than the original debt« 
Actions from the Sheriff's Court may be removed hither 
before the jury be sworn. It is held weekly, by the 
Recorder, in Guildhall. From its economy and expedi- 
tion, this is in many respects the best court to commence 
a process in. Suing an action may be entered for 
fourpence, exclusively of stamps ; and, though not pro- 
ceeded upon, the action never dies. A suit may be com- 
menced and ended here within fourteen days, for the ex- 
pense of 30s, 

The Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen is a court of 
record, in which is lodged a great part of the executive 
power by which leases and other instruments that pass the 
city seal, are executed ; contests relating to party-walls, 
water-courses, &c., are adjusted ; and the city officers are 
suspended or punished, according to their respective 
offences. The Watermen's Company is under the juris- 
diction of this court. 

The Sheriff's Courts (of which there are two,) are also 
courts of record, held twice a week in Guildhall, for the 
trial of actions of debt, ease, trespass, covenant, attach- 
ments, sequestrations, &c. Here, the testimony of an 
absent witness, in writiuff, is held to be good evidence. 

The Ward Court, or Court of Wardmote, in the city, 
resembles that of the Leet in the coun^.— See Leet, 

The Fie Poudre, or Pie-Poudris Court, (from pedes 
pulverisati, because it administers justice as quickly as 
dust cvn fall from the feet,) is incidental to every fair, as 
a Court Baron is to a manor. It is a court of record held 
in Cloth Fair, Smithfield, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, for the protection and encouragement of traders who 
attend the fair. 

The Chamberlain's Court is rather an office than a 
court, at which the Chamberlain gives attendance to the 
business incidental to his office, relating to apprentices, 
freemen, &c. 

The Cotirt of Orphans is held before the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, as guardians to the children of all free- 
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men of London, under the age of twenty-one, at the time 
of their fathers' decease. 

The Caurt of Aldermen is a court of record, held in 
Guildhall, generally on Tuesdays, excepting holidays, and 
in the time of gaol-delivery. 

The Court rf Common Council is held before the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, &c., at such times as the Lord Mayor 
may please to appoint. It is composed of two houses ; 
the upper house consisting of the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men ; the lower house of a number of common council- 
men, chosen by the several wards as representatives of the 
body of the citizens. 

The Court of Hallmotey is a court which every city 
company in London holds in its pubUc hall, for its internal 

S)vemment. In principle, it resembles the Saxon Court 
aron. 

The Court of Consiervancy is held eight times in the 
year before the Lord Mayor, at such times and places as 
his lordship shall think fit to appoint, within the respec- 
tive counties of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey ; in 
which counties he has a power of summoning juries, who, 
for the better preservation of the fishery of the river 
Thames, and regulation of the fishermen who fish therein, 
are, upon oath, to make inquisition of all offences com- 
mitted in and upon the said river, from Staines Bridge in 
the west, to Leigh in the east. 

The Court of Oftol-dcUvery is usually held thirteen 
times a year, in the Old Bailey, for the trial of criminals. 
Mead. Makers of mead for sale, pay J^2 per annum 
for an excise license. 

Medietas Linoujb. A jury de Medietate Lingua, 
signifies a jury or inquest impanelled, of which one half 
are natives of our own land, and the other half are 
foreigners. Such a jury is never called, except where one 
of the parties in the plea is a foreigner, and the other a 
native. 

Mediterranean Pass. An instrument under the 
hand and seal of the Lord High Admiral, or the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, issued as a protection 

X 
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for the subjects and shipping of the British crown^ against 
the cruisers of the Barbary States. In pursuance of cer- 
tain treaties, these passes coiisist of a few words written 
on parchment, with ornaments at the top, through which 
a scolloped indenture is made; the scolloped tops are 
sent to Barbary, and being put into the possession of their 
cruisers, the commanders ere instructed to aUow aU ships 
to pass which have passes that will fit the indented scol- 
lop^ tops. These passes are granted either for one voy- 
age, or are attached to the ship's certificate of registry, 
and are in force for the same term as the certificate. 
Each pass so issued is chargeable with a stamp duty of 
40«. When issued in the Ccnonies, the passes coniinue in 
force for twelve months to colonial ships, and for one 
voyage to British ships supphed with them. The duty 
on a colonial pass is 5s. — ride Reeves's Treatise on the 
Law of Shippmg ; act 52 Geo. 3, c. 143 ; and act 9 Geo. 
4, c. 76. 

MELiuslNauiRENDUM. A writ for a second inquiry, 
where partial deahng is suspected. 

Merchant. One who traffics in goods, either by 
importation or exportation; or buys or sells goods in 
their original packages, without breaking bulk, or who 
carries on busmess by the way of barter or exchange, or 
on commission ; and may be reckoned in contradistinc- 
tion to, though connected with, a shop-keeper, who 
generally deals in merchandise in smaller proportions. 
The custom or law of merchants is part of the common 
law of England ; and if any doubt arise with the judges 
about the custom, they may send to the merchants to 
ascertain it. 

Merchantman. A ship or vessel employed in the 
service of a merchant, or merchants. 

MebneProcess. Such process as may issue pending 
a suit. It is distinguished from general process, which is 
founded on the actual writ. Generally, also, it is put in 
contradistinction to final process, or process of execution. 
By act 1 and 2 Vict. c. 110, "arrest on mesne process is 
aboUshed, except in certain cases, viz. ; when the action 
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against the defendant is to the amount of .£20 and up- 
wards, and there is probable cause to believe that the 
defendant is about to leave England. On affidavit of such 
facts, the judge may order the defendant to be held to 
bail ; but, in such case, the writ must be executed within 
one calendar month, and not afterwards. This special 
order may be made, and the defendant held to bail, at any 
time after the commencement of the action, and before 
final judgment ; but the defendant may, in such case of 
arrest, apply to the court for an order or rule on the plain- 
tiff, to show cause why he should not be discharged out of 
custody." 

Mile. A measure for roads, &c., varying in different 
countries ; in England, eight furlongs, or 1760 yards. 

Mill. A machine or engine, for the grinding of com 
and various other substances. There are wind-mills, 
water-mills, steam-mills, horse-mills, &c. Water-mills 
are thus distinguished : — 1. Overshot, where the force of 
the water is applied above the wheel. 2. undershot, 
where it is applied before the wheel ; and 3, breast, when 
the water strikes against the middle of the wheel. 

M1LLED-BOARD8. A substance made from old ropes, 
and extensively used by bookbinders as covering for books. 

Mine. A place underground, whence metals, minerals, 
or precious stones, are found. The richest and most cele- 
brated gold and silver mines, are in South America ; iron 
mines are most abundant in Russia, Sweden, &c. ; copper 
mines are chiefly in Sweden and Denmark ; lead and tin 
mines abound in England ; quicksilver mines in Hunganr 
and Spain; diamond mines in Golconda and Brazil; salt 
mines m Poland, &c. For copious practical and scientific 
information respecting mines, mining, mining companies, 
&c., consult Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines; M'CuUoch's Dictionaiy of Commerce, &c. There 
are also several mining journals pubhshed periodically. 

Minor. Any person under the age of twenty-one 
years. — See hif'ant. 

Misdemeanor. An indictable offence below felony. 

Misfeasance. In law, a trespass. 
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MiSNOMBR. The using of one name for another, by 
which, in law, an indictment, or any other act, may h& 
vacated. 
^ Misprision. A neglect, oversight, or contempt. For 
instance, misprision m treason is a negligence in not 
revealing treason to the sovereign, &c., when it is known 
to have been committed. 

Mittimus. A writ for the removal and transfer of 
records from one court to another. Also, a written pre- 
cept, under the hand and seal of a magistrate, directed to 
a gaoler for the receiving and safe keeping of an offender, 
till he shall be deUvered oy law. 

MoiDORB. A gold com of Portugal, nearly equal to 
Ji\. Ts. English. — See page 64. 

Molasses. The uncrystallisable portion of the juice 
of the sugar-cane. It is from this dark-coloured viscid 
substance, that sugar-bakers extract treacle, and a sort 
of sugar called bastards. Imported from the Mauritius 
and the West Indian colonies, for home consumption, 
molasses is subject to an import duty of 9«. per cwt. 

Money. See Coins, 

Monopoly. In its general sense, the act of one or 
more persons possessing themselves of the whole of a com- 
modity, manufacture, £c., that a private advantage nmy 
be made of it, by selling it again at a very advanced price. 
Monopoly is much the same offence in other branches of 
trade, that engrossing is in provisions. Combinations, to 
raise the price of either provisions, commodities, or labour, 
are conspiracies by the common law, and are misdemean- 
ours punishable at the discretion of the court. See act 40 
Geo. 3, c. 106. 

Mordant. A body which, having a twofold attrac- 
tion for organic fibres and colouring particles, serves as a 
bond of union between them, and thus gives fixity to 
dyes. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, ifc. 

Mortgage. Mortgage (from mortuum vadium, a 
dead pledge, contradistinguished firom vivum vadium, a 
living plec^,) is a pawn of lands or tenements, or any- 
thing immoveable, laid or bound for money borrowed, to 
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"be the lender's for ever, if the money be not repaid on the 
day agreed upon. By legal construction, however, the 
pledge always remains liable to the equity of redemption, 
unless precluded by a suit in equity. He who makes the 
pledge is called the mortgagor, and he who takes it is 
called the mortgagee, yivum vadium, or Uving pledge, 
is when a man borrows a sum (suppose ^500) of another, 
and grants him an estate, as of JibO a year, to hold till the 
rents and profits shall repay the sum so borrowed. 

Mortmain. To counteract the injurious accumula- 
tion of property by the church, it was enacted, in the year 
1279, '* that from thenceforth, none should either give, 
sell, bequeath, or change any ]ands, tenements, or rents, 
to any rehgious body, without license from the king for 
that purpose." This statute was called the statute of 
mortmain, because its object was to prevent estates from 
falling into dead hands ; that is, hands of no service to the 
king or to the pubUc, without hopes of ever changing 
their owners. 

Municipal Law. A rule of civil conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power in a state. 
Murder. See Homicide, 

Muslin. A fine, thin sort of cotton cloth, bearing a 
downy nap on its surface. Muslins were originally of 
Indian manufacture; but those of England are now 
nearly equal in quality, and far cheaper. 

Mustard. A plant, of which there are seventeen 
species, three of which, the sinapis alba, nigra, and arvensis, 
are natives of Britain. The first, frequently cultivated as 
a salad herb, produces white seeds, and is used for the 
table sauce called mustard. The nigra, or common 
mustard, often grows naturally, but it is also cultivated in 
fields for its brown seed, which is more pungent than 
white, and is chiefly used for pickling. The arvensis, 
known as Durham mustard, grows on arable land. The 
'' fiour of mustard" is produced by grinding the seed to 
an impalpable powder. 

Nail. A measure of 2i inches in length, or -^ of an 
EngUsh yard, 

t2 
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Nailb. Little spikes, of iron, brass, &c., (some caat» 
others wrought,) the chief manufacture of which is at 
Birmingham, Bilston, Wolverhampton, Sheffield, Dud- 
ley, Walsall, &c. 

Nankin. A cotton cloth, originally manufactured at 
Nankin, an ancient capital of China, from a native cotton 
of a brownish vellow colour. Imitation nankins are now 
made at Manchester to a great extent. 

Naturalization. By an act of naturalization, an. 
alien is placed in exactly the same state as though he had 
been bom in the king^ (or queen's) liegance, excepting 
only that he is incapable of being a member of the privy 
council or parliament, holding offices, grants, &c. With 
the same exceptions, eveiy foreign seaman, who in time 
of war, serves two years on board of any English ship, by 
virtue of the royal proclanuition, is ipso facto naturalized ; 
also, all forei^ Protestants and Jews, upon their residing 
seven years m any of the American colonies; and afi 
foreign Protestants serving two years in a military capacity 
there, or being three years employed in the whale fishery. 

Navigation. The English navigation act, defining 
British ships, the way in miich such ships ought to be 
manned, their peculiar nrivileges, the conditions under 
which foreign ships should be allowed to engage in the 
trade of the country, either as importers, exporters, or 
carriers, originated in the time of Cromwell. The regu- 
lations it contained were found to be of such utility, that 
they were re-enacted by the first parliament that assem- 
bled after the Restoration. In the 34th of Geo. 3, an 
act was passed for the further encouragement of British 
mariners; the provisions of which act were extended to 
Ireland in 1802. The vast increase of our manufacturing 
and commercial interests, requiring numerous changes in 
maritime law, an act, entitled '' For the Encouragement 
of British Shipping and Navigation," was passed, 3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 54 ; the said act to come into and be and con- 
tinue to be in full force and operation, from and after the 
1st of September, 1833. This act may be considered as 
constituting the basis and substance of our present maii- 
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time law. It should be possessed and studied by eireiy 
sbip-owner, master, broker, &c. 

Navy Bills. Bills issued by the Navy board in pay- 
ment of stores for ships, dock-yards, &c. They are usuaUy 
made payable at ninety days after date. 

Nb exbat regno, a writ to restrain a person from 
going out of the kingdom without the sovereign's license. 
— See Insolvency, Mesne Process, Sfc, 

Nbminine contradicente. Usually written nem, 
con, ; signifying the unanimous consent of the members 
of parliament, or other public body, to a vote or resolu- 
tion. 

Nil debet. A common plea to an action of debt, 
when the money has been paid, or is not owing. 

Nil digit. When judgment is obtained against a 
defendant on his failing to put in an answer by the day 
appointed. 

Nisi prius. The commission to justices of assize. It 
is so named from a judicial writ of distringas, addressed 
to the sheriff, and by which that officer is commanded to 
distrain the impanelled jury to appear before the justices 
at Westminster, *' unless" the justices come " before" that 
day to such a place, &c. 

Nolle PROSEaui. Where a plaintiff in an action at 
law, undertakes not to proceed further. 

NoN ASSUMPSIT. A plea in personal actions, (he did 
not assume,) whereby a man denies that he made any 
promise. 

NoN COMPOS MENTIS. One not of sound mind, 
memory, or understanding. 

NoN DAMNiFiCATUS. A plea to an action of debt 
upon bond, conditioning to save the plaintiff harmless. 

NoN DEGiMANDO. A cttstom or prescription to be 
discharged of all tithes. 

NoN DiSTRiNOENDO. A writ uot to distraiu. 

NoN EST FACTUM. The general action on a bond, 
&c., by which the defendant denies that to be his deed 
whereon he is impleaded. 

NoN EST INVENTUS. The sheriff's return to a writ 
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when the defendant is " not to be found'' in his bailiwick 
or county. 

Nonfeasance. An oiFence of omission. 

Nonsuit. A renunciation of a suit by a plaintiff, 
generally on the discovery of some defect or error, when 
the matter is so far proceeded in, that the jury are ready 
to deliver their verdict. A nonsuit leaves a plaintiff at 
liberty to commence a new action. 

Non sum informatus. a formal answer made 
by an attorney, that he has not been instructed or 
informed, &c. 

Notary. A notary-pubUc is a person duly appointed 
by license, to attest deeds and writings. He idso protests 
and notes foreign and inland bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes; translates documents written in foreign 
languages, and attests the same; enters and extends 
ships' protests, &c. 

Note, Promissory. A writing upon stamped paper, 
promising the payment of a certain sum, at a stated penod. 

Noting. When a bill of exchange, or promissory 
note, is refused acceptance or payment, the holder, or 
some person employed by him, tuces it to ^Ipotary, who 
will present it to the drawee, and again demand accept- 
ance, or payment. If this be not complied with, the 
notary makes a minute in his protest-book of the answer 
given, and writes on the bill the initials of his name, the 
month, day, and year, together with his charge for making 
such noting ; and, on a small slip of paper, the reason 
assigned for non-acceptance, or non-payment. 

Nudum pactum. A bare or naked contract, without 
consideration ; or an agreement to sell goods, liuids, &c., 
without any specified terms for the purchase. Such a 
contract is void in law, and no action will lie for the non- 
performance. 

Nuisance. Whatsoever is either a public or private 
annoyance, injury, or inconvenience. Amongst common 
nuisances may be mentioned the obstruction of rivers, 
bridges, highways, &c., by rendering them inconvenient 
or dangerous to pass, either by actual obstructions, or 
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negatively from the want of repairs. Persons so offend- 
ing may be proceeded against by indictment, and are 
liable to fine, and also to reparation. Keeping of disor- 
derly public-houses, gaming-houses, or houses of ill-fiemie, 
throwmg of fire- works about the streets, carrying on of 
offensive trades and manufactories, keeping a stock of 
hogs in populous neighbourhoods, cities, towns, &c., are 
all indictable as public nuisances. 

Nutmeg. The fruit of the genuine nutmeg-tree, 
(myristica Moschata,) of the Moluccas, which in size and 
foliage resembles the pear-tree. Mace is one of the ex- 
terna coverings of the nutmeg. The round nutmeg is 
preferred to that which is oblong ; and that fruit is more 
particularly esteemed which is large, fresh, moist, heavy, 
and firm, of a lightish gr^ colour on the outside, and the 
inside beautifrilly marbled, whitish and bay, of a strong 
fragrant smell, warm, aromatic, bitter flavour, of an 
unctuous body, and which yields an oily juice when 
pricked. 

Nux. Nux vomica is the fruit of a species of strychnos, 
about the size of an orange, and growing in various parts 
of the East Indies. It is virulently poisonous, is generally 
used medicinally, and has been suspected to form an occa- 
sional ingredient in some of the porter breweries. 

Obligation. A bond or deed involving a penalty, 
with a condition annexed for payment of money, perform- 
ance of covenants, &c. The obligor is the party entering 
into an obhgation ; the obligee, the person to whom it is 
entered into. 

Omnium. A term in the money-market, designating 
collectively, the several parcels of stock which are trans- 
ferred to the parties who lend money to government, as 
an equivalent for the money lent. Thus, in a loan for 
jg36,000,000, if each subscriber of jglOO money, receive 
in return .3^130. 3 per cent, reduced annuities, j^lO. 4 per 
cent. consoHdated oitto, and .3^44. 3 per cent, consolidated 
ditto, the collective mass of those three parcels is called 
the omnium, and will be at a premium or discount, accord- 
ing to the state of the market. 
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Onus probandi. The burden of proving. 

Opium. The concrete juice of the papaver somniferum, 
or white poppy^ an annual plants considered to be a native 
of Asia, but now found growing wild in various parts of 
Europe. Opium should be chosen moderately firm ; of 
a very dark brown colour, almost black; of a strong 
smell and bitter taste ; as iree from leaves as possible ; 
and, when rubbed between the fingers, neither rough nor 
gritty. Laudanum is a tincture of opium, made with 
either alcohol or water. 

Oranges. The orange tree is a native of China ; the 
Seville or bitter orange, no less so than the common or 
sweet orange, of which there are several varieties, the 
result of climate, &c. It was first transferred to Europe 
by the Portuguese. The best oranges are imported from 
Spain and Azores ; good ones also from Portugal, Italy, 
Malta, &c. 

Org UAL. The orchal, or orchilla weed, is a whitish 
lichen, imported from the Levant, Barbary, the Canary 
and Cape de Verd islands, &e. It is extensively used by 
dyers. 

Ordinary. In the civil law, any judge who has 
authority to take cognizance of causes in his own right, 
and not by deputation. Also, a deputy of the bishop of a 
diocese, originally appointed to give malefactors their 
neck- verses, and to judge whether they could read ; like- 
wise to perform divine service for them. 

Original. An original writ is the beginning or foun- 
dation of a suit at law, for money due, &c. Issued from 
the Court of Chancery, it is a mandatory letter from the 
crown, on parchment, sealed with the great seal, end 
directed to the sheriff of the county wherein the injuiy 
has been committed, requiring him to command the party 
accused, either to do justice to the complainant, or to 
appear in court and answer the accusation against him. 

Overseers. Peers, members of parliament, (and their 
servants,) clergymen, dissenting ministers, popish priests, 
barristers, physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, attorneys, 
and other officers of the courts at Westminster, aldermen 
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of London and other places^ prosecutors of felons to con- 
viction, soldiers, militia-men, &c., are exempted from 
serving the office of overseers of the poor. The church- 
wardens of every parish shall he nominated early in 
Easter week; and such four, three, or two, substantial 
housekeepers as shall be thought meet, within fourteen 
days from the 25th day of March, under the hand and 
seal of two or more justices of the peace of the same 
county, and dwelling in or near the said parish or 
division, (one of whom shall be of the quorum,) shall 
be called overseers of the poor of the parish. Justices 
of the peace may appoint any person who shall be as- 
sessed to the relief of the poor in any parish, and shall 
be a householder, resident within two miles A*om the 
church or chapel of such parish, or, where there may be 
no church or chapel, shall be resident within one mile 
from the boundary of such parish, to be an overseer of 
the poor thereof, although the person so to be appointed 
shall not be a householder within the parish : provided 
that no person shall be so appointed, unless he shall have 
consented to it. The inhabitants of any parish may 
nominate and elect an assistant overseer or overseers of 
the poor, and may determine and specify the duties, and 
may fix a yearly salary for the execution of the said office; 
and any two justices of the peace may appoint such per- 
son or persons so nominated and elected; and every 
person appointed assistant overseer is authorized and 
empowered to execute all the duties of the office, in Uke 
manner as the same may be executed by an ordinary 
overseer of the poor; and the inhabitants may require 
and take security for the faithful execution of his or their 
office. If an overseer die, remove, or become insolvent, 
justices or head officers may put another in l^s stead. If 
the justices refuse or neglect to appoint overseers in due 
time, a mandamus may be had to compel them. And 
persons aggrieved at such appointment, are to appeal to 
the sessions. 

Overt Act. An open act, capable of legal proof. 
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OuNCB. A small weight, {o%,,) one lixteentb of a 
pound avoirdupois, or one twelfth of a pound troy. The 
troy oz, is larger than the avoirdupois, though the avoir- 
dupois pound is larger than the tray. 

Outlaw. One deprived of the benefit of the law, and 
out of the protection of the crown. Outlawry is the act 
or process oy which a person is excluded from or deprived 
of the henefit of the law. When a person is restored to 
the royal protection, he is said to he inlawed. 

Owners. Every registered ship-owner, must hold at 
least one sixty-fourth share in a vessel, and not more than 
thirty-two persons can he owners of any one ship at one 
time. All shares in vessels can only he transferred hy a 
regular hill of sale and entry in the registry of the smp. 
See the registry act 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 55. 

Oxalic Acid. A crystallized salt, formerly known 
under the name of salt of lemons. Resembling Epsom 
salts in appearance, it is a deadly poison. Though found 
naturally in the plant called sorrel, it is most readily ob- 
tained by the action of nitric acid on sugar, hence desig- 
nated saccharine acid, or add of sugar. It is frequenUy 
used for the removid of ink or iron-mould spots from 
linen, for the discharge of certain colours in caUco-print- 
ing, for cleansing the leather of boot-tops, &c. It requires 
great caution. 

Oykr and Terminer. A commission directed to 
the judges, &c., of the courts to which it is issued; by 
virtue whereof they have power to hear and determint 
cases of treason, felony, &c. 

O YES ! A corruption of the French oyex / hear ye I 
The words used by a public crier to enjoin silence and 
attention. 

Pack. A quantity of goods made up in a load, or 
bale, for carriage. 

Package. In commerce, a ain^ lot or parcel of 
goods made up for exportation, &c. The duties of pack- 
age, scavage, baiUage, and portage, formerly payame by 
iwens at the port of Ix)ndon, on the goods imported and 
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exported by them, were abolished by act 3 and 4 Will. 4, 
e. 66 ; in conformity with which, they were purchased up 
by the lords of the Treasury at a compensation payment 
to the city of about ^140,000. 

Pack-duck. A coarse sort of linen, used for pack- 
cloths, &c. 

Packets. Packets, or packet-boats, are vessels ap- 
pointed by government, under certain regulations, to 
cany the mails of letters, packets, and expresses from one 
kingdom to another by sea, in the safest and most expe- 
ditious manner. (See Postage, Post Office, Sfc) Regudar 
lines of packets have been for some years established from 
New York to European ports, and aJso to the chief ports 
in the United States. The greatest intercourse is carried 
on with Liverpool; about twenty packets, distributed into 
four lines, beine employed in keeping up a constant com- 
munication with that port. About twelve packets also 
run between New York and London, and fifteen or six- 
teen between New York and Havre. By these " liners," 
as they are called, which are all of the finest American 
build, the average length of a voyage from Liverpool and 
Portsmouth to New York, is reckoned at from thirty to 
thirty-four days ; and, from New York to those ports, at 
from eighteen to twenty days. The large English steam- 
packets^ British Queen, Great Western, &c., chiefly for 
passengers, usually make the passage in thirteen or four- 
teen days. The packets for New York sail from London 
on the 7th, 17th and 27th ; and from Portsmouth, or 
Cowes, on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each month. Those 
from Liverpool for New York, sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th, 
and 24th of each month ; and those from Havre for New 
York, sail on the same days as those from Liverpool. 
For Philadelphia, packets from Liverpool sail on the 8th 
and 20th of every month ; and four of these sail from 
Philadelphia, on their return to Liverpool, on the 20th 
of each month. An American packet sails from Liver- 
pool to Boston twice every month ; and three American 
packets run between New York and the Clyde. 

Pagb. One side of the leaf of a book. A folio volume 

u 
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contains four pages in ereiy sheet ; a quarto (4to.) eight 
pages; an octavo (8vo.) sixteen pages; a duodecimo 
(12ino.) twenty-four pages, &c. — See iooks. 

Pains and Penalties. A hill of pains and penal- 
ties, is an act of parliament specially made to attaint a 
particular person of treason, or felony; or to inflict 
punishment heyond, or contrary to, the common law then 
m force. 

Palace Court. A court for the recovery of small 
debts, with jurisdiction similar to that of the Marshalsea, 
contiguous to which it is situated. — See Marshalsea, 

Panel. Originally a slip of parchment. To impanel 
a jury, is to enter the names of jurors, by the sheriflP, on a 
slip of parchment. 

Paper. The history of the origin of paper, and of the 
progress of its manufacture through different ages and 
different nations, would occupy a large volume. It ap- 
pears to have been first invented in China, about 1800 
years ago ; to have been thence carried to Mecca in the 
early part of the eighth century ; afterwards to the coasts 
of Barbary, and into Spain. It was first made from cot- 
ton fibres in Greece, in the tenth century. It was not, 
however, tiU the beginning of the fourteenui century, that 
it was made from Imen, in Europe. In 1390, a papei^ 
mill was established at Nuremberg, in Germany. The 
first English paper-mill was erected at Dartford about the 
year 1588. Since that period the progress of the manu- 
facture has been wonderful ; more especially during the 
S resent century^, by the application oi machinery to re- 
uce rags, &c., into pulp, and to the conversion of pulp 
into paper. On the principle of Fourdrinier's patent, 
paper is now made of any given length and width, the 
same as cloth. Mr. Dickmson, of Hertfordshire, has 
contrived machinery by which the same effect is pro- 
duced in about three minutes, as, in the old system of 
paper-making, occupied about three weeks/ "A con- 
tinuous stream of fluid pulp is, within this brief space of 
time, and the short distance of thirty feet, not only made 
into paper, but actually dried, poUshed, and eveiy separate 
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sheet cut roimd the edges^ and rendered completely ready 
for usel^' By another of Mr. Dickinson's improve- 
ments, two distinct webs of paper, of different qualities, 
are pressed so firmly together, as to constitute only one 
texture. The vast utility of this, for copper-plate printo 
ing, &c., is such as to have rendered nearly unnecessary, 
the importation of French plate paper. Mr. Dickinson 
is also the inventor and patentee of the curious paper, 
with silken threads passed through its texture, adopted 
by government for the Post Office envelopes. 

Paper is of various sorts, according to the purposes for 
which it may be intended. With regard to texture, it 
may be divided into laid and wove; to colours, into white, 
brown, blue, &c. ; to use, into writing, printing, pressing, 
drawing, tissue, cap, cartridge, copy, chancery, post, &c. ; 
to dimensions, into demy, medium, crown, rooLscap, pot, 
royal, super-royal, imperial, elephant, atlas, &c. ; to 
country, mto English, French, Rochelle, German, Dutch, 
Lombard, Genoese, &c. We have also stained paper to 
hane rooms with; stamped paper to write obhgations, 
deeds, and contracts upon; ruled paper for b^ks of 
account, &c. ; to which may be added, cut, gilt, watered, 
and embossed paper for letters, &c. Blue paper is used 
for wrapping up sugar-loaves, linen, &c. Coarse brown, 
brown, and whited-brown, for parcels, &c. Tint, or 
demi-tint paper, a paper for drawing and designing on, 
is either blue, brown, or bistred. Bistred paper is white 

fiaper washed over with a sponge dipped m soot-water. 
ts use is to save the labour of the cravon in places which 
are to be shadowed the same depth with the tint of this 
paper ; for light places they are made with chalk. 

By act 34 Geo. 3, c. 20, § 5, manufacturers of paper 
must take out a license annually at the Excise Office, and 
make entries at the nearest office of excise, of their mills, 
workhouses, vats, &c., under penalty of ^50. Manu- 
facturers, and the article itself, have always laboured 
under great pressure from the regulations of the Excise. 
Authors, printers, stationers, booksellers, bookbinders, type- 
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founden, aitists, oopper^kte and litliognpliic printers, 
card-makera, paper-stainers, paper-hangers, &c., were all 
injured by the duties on paper; many of which were not 
only oppressive, but unjust, unequal, and absurd in their 
operation. The duties, varying as they did from 30 to 
200 per cent., ad valorem, were exorbitant. In the year 
1837, however, a partial and indeed extensive relief was 
obtained. The duty unon all writing and printing paper 
was then reduced one half, orfrom three-pence to thi^ half- 

gmce per lb., upon all paper, milled-board, paste-board, 
c. At the same time, the duty upon stained paper was 
wholly repealed. The effect of the latter was such, as to 
more than double the consumption of the country ; and, 
in the former instance, government, by the increased 
consumption of paper, obtained an increase instead of a 
diminution of the revenue. In 1840, however, £5 per 
cent, was added on the amount of duty. 

Papibr-machb. a substance made of cuttings of 
white or brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten in a 
mortar till they are reduced into a sort of paste, and then 
boiled with a solution of gum arabic, or of size, to give 
tenacity to the paste, which is afterwards formed into tea- 
trays, bottle-stands, snuff-boxes, and various other articles 
of utility or ornament, by pressing it into oiled moulds. 
When icy, it is covered with a mixture of size and lamp- 
black, punted, and varnished, according to the taste of 
the artist. 

Parcbl. a term applied to either large or small 
packages of wares, merchandise, &c. 

Parcblb Dblivbry Company. The London Parcels 
Delivery Company, whose head station is in Rolls' Build- 
ing, Fetter lime, make four deliveries in the metropolis 
daily, (Sundays excepted,) and at all places comprised 
within their limits, as follows : — 

Mortiifig at 9 and 1 2, afternoon at 3 and 6 o'clock. Parcds 
pretinttd at the station, Rolls' Buildings, Fetter Lane, can be 
recel¥td until within five minutes of each delivery, £|» 12, 3, 
and 6 o'olook. 
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SCALla OF RATES IPOR CARRIA&E. 

For small parcels under dlb* 4 

From 3lb. „ 14 6 

M 14 „ 28 9 

„ 28 ,. 56 1 

„ 56 „ 84 1 3 

,. 84 „ 112 1 6 

An additional Qd, for every 281b. 

If the receivers charge under these rates, the company will 
be obliged to charge the difference to the account of the re- 
ceiver. All wharfage and booking must be paid on parcels for 
the country. The London and Metropolitan Parcels Delivery 
Companies are agents, by appointment, to the Great Western 
and London and Croydon Rulways. Parcels may be received 
and booked for all tiie railways and coach offices throughout 
the kingdom, and for Edinburgh and Ipswich, per steamer, 
twice a week, Tuesdays and Saturdays. The company cannot 
take glass or earthenware, unless packed in hampers or boxes. 
Parcels for all places within fifteen miles from London, can be 
forwarded by them to the common carriers, on payment of the 
booking, twopence, and half the usual charge for the company's 
carriage. No parcel can be received for Blackheath, Ham- 
mersmidi, Kilbum, Shepherd's Bush, or Tumham Green, 
under 6d, In consequence of the delay attending the delivery, 
an additional 3d. is charged on all packages for the docks. 
No charge for booking. Money parcels wiU not be carried. 

Parcenbrs. Persons holding lands in co-partner- 
shm^ and who may be compelled to make division. 

Parchment. The skin of sheep, or goats, so prepared 
as to render it fit for writing upon, covering books with, 
&c. The skins of calves, Idds, dead-bom lambs, &c., 
prepared in a similar manner, constitute vellum. In law 
phraseology, deeds of estates, and other writings^ are 
termed '* parchments.'' 

Parole. Verbal ; by word of mouth. 

Partnership. The association of two or more in- 
dividuals for carrying on any particular trade or business. 
Partnerships may be entered into either by verbal or 
written agreement. The essence of partnership consists 
in participation in the uncertain profits or losses of a 

u2 
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concern. Where the prefninm or profit upon money 
advanced is defined, the advancer can be regarded as a 
lender only ; where it is not, he is a partner. All part- 
ners, whether ostensible or dormant, are liable f(»r part- 
nership business; but where a contract is made exclusively 
upon the credit of an individoal partner, it will only bind 
him individually. A partner, whatever his share may be, 
is liable for the whole debts of the firm. When a part- 
nership is dissolved by agreement, notice thereof must be 
given m the London Gazette, and intimation made to all 
tiie dealers with the firm. Partnerships are dissolved by 
death; the surviving partners alone are liable for the 
partnership-habiUties and obligations. — Vide, Woolrich 
on Commercial Law; Montague and Watson on the Law 
of Partnership ; Chitty's Commercial Law, &c. 

Pass. See Mediterranean, 

Passage. The right of passage is an imposition or 
duty exacted by some princes, either by land or sea, in 
certain close and narrow places within their territories, 
on all vessels and carriages, and even sometimes on per- 
sons or passengers coming in or goin^ out of ports, &c. 
The most remarkable passage of tms kmd in Europe, is the 
Sound, achannel between the coast of Sweden and Zealand. 

Passbngbrs. Persons conveyed for hire firom one 
place to another on board ship, by sta^e-ooach, railway, 
&c. In case of imminent danger, mm either the elements 
or enemies, passenj;ers may be (»Ued on by the master of 
a ship, to give assistance for the general safety ; and, if 
they refuse, may be punished for disobedience. Passen* 

gers, however, are not bound to remain on board, in the 
our of danger, but may q^uit the ship if opportunity 
serve. Neither are they required to take upon themselves 
any responsibility as to the conduct of the ship ; but, if 
they incur responsibility and render extraordinary service 
in relieving a ship in mstress, they are entitled to a re- 
ward. The goods of passengers ^ to the genearal average. 
Passport. A Ucense or writing obtained from the 
constituted authorities ; the ambassaidor, envoy^ &c., of a 
foreign government, resident where you are, granting 
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pennisbion of safe conduct through the territory therein 
named. Intending, for instance, to visit France, the 
party should apply at the ambassador's office, in London, 
(or, in the country, at the consul's at the port of embarka- 
tion,) a day or two before setting out. On disembarking 
in France, your passport is demanded, to be taken to the 
commissary of police ; and, on paying two francs, (1«. Sd,,) 
a provisional one is given in its stead, which answers the 
purpose till you reach Paris, where the original will be 
returned. Special passports may also be obtained, with 
the signatures of all the foreign ambassadors. These 
entitle the possessors to travel freely all over the Continent, 
and never require to be renewed. A license granted by a 
prince, for the importation or exportation of merchan- 
dize, is also termed a passport. 

Pasteboard. A sort of thick paper, formed of 
several sheets pasted together and pressed. Pasteboards 
are made up into parcels, each parcel to contain not 
fewer than twenty-four, nor more than seventy-two sheets. 

Patent. See Letter, See also act 6 and 6 Will. 4, 

c. 77. 

Pawnbroker. A person who advances money upon 
the security of goods deposited in his hands, with power 
to sell them if not redeemed within a specified time. 
The act 39 and 40 Geo. 3, c. 99, is the chief regulating 
statute as to pawnbrokers. Every pawnbroker must take 
out a license annually ; and ten days at least before the 
expiration of theyear, at the cost of £15 within the cities 
of London and Westminster, and the limits of what was 
the Twopenny Post; and elsewhere £7- 10«. Goods 
pawned are deemed forfeited at the end of a year; but on 
notice from persons havine goods in pledge, three months 
farther must be allowed ror redemption. Pawned goods 
can only be sold by public auction duly advertised. 
Pawnbrokers must not receive pledges from persons un- 
der sixteen years of age, nor trom intoxicated persons. 
Pawnbrokers injuring goods, or selling them within the 
period of redemption, must make satisfaction for the 
same. Upon every pledge upon which there shall have 
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been lent not exceeding 28, 6d,, interest may be cbaiged 
at the rate of a half-penny per month. 

£ s. d, d. 

If 5 1 per month. 

7 6 n 

10 2 „ 

12 6 2i 

16 3 „ 

17 6 3J 

1 4 

2 and not exceeding £2. 2s., 8 ,, 

And for every sum exceeding 40s. and not exceeding 
£10, at the rate of 3^. in the pound, by the calendar 
month, including the current month ; and so in propor- 
tion for any fractional sum. 

Persons applying to redeem goods pawned within seven 
days after uie first calendar month after the same shall 
have been pledged, may redeem the same without papng 
any thing for the first seven days ; and, upon applying 
before the expiration of fourteen dajn of the second 
calendar month, shall be at liberty to redeem such goods, 
upon paying the profit payable for one calendar month 
and the half dP another ; and^in all cases where the parties 
so entitled, and applying as aforesaid, after the expiration 
of the first fourteen days, and before the expiration of the 
second month, the pawnbroker is allowed to take the in- 
terest of the whole second month ; and the same regula- 
tions and restrictions shall take place in every subsequent 
month. Pawnbrokers ought to be obliged (which they 
are not,) to insure against losses by fire. 

The following are the Rates payable for Duplicates, 
s, s» d» 

If under 6, ffratis. 

,t 5 and under 10 0^ 

„ 10 „ 20 1 

., 20 „ £5 2 

„ £5 and upwards 4 

Paybe. The person to whom a bill is made payable. 
Payment. Payment of money before the day is, in 
law, payment at the day. 
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Pbck. a dry measure for ^ram, pulse^ &c,, contain-p 
ing two gallons, or 554.55 cubic inches. 

Pbculiar. a particular parish or church, having a 
special jurisdiction within itself, as exempt from the 
bishop's court. The Court of Peculiars is a branch of 
the Court of Arches, having jurisdiction over those 
parishes which are exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary. 

Pedlars. See Hawkers, 

Peltry. The undressed skins of different sorts of 
wild animals found in high northern latitudes, such as the 
beaver, bear, marten, &c. 

Peine forte et dure. In ancient times, when a 
prisoner refused to plead, and stood mute, he received the 
dreadful sentence of penance, or peine, which was by 
pressing to death ; the prisoner being laid on his back, 
and weights continually placed on his body, until he 
either consented to plead or died. This punishment has 
been some time abolished. 

Penny. Formerly a silver, now generally a copper 
coin, the twelfth part of a shillmg. It was the first silver 
coin struck by our Saxon ancestors, the 240th part of 
their (as of our) pound, and in weight about 22^ grains 
troy. 

Pennyweight. The twentieth part of an ounce 
troy, usually written dwt. 

Pens. Instruments for writing, usually formed, until 
of late years, of the quills of the goose, swan, &c. Metal- 
lic pens are now manufactured in vast quantities and in 
many varieties of form. 

Pepper. Of the pepper genus there are more than 
eighty species. The black pepper of commerce, used as 
a table condiment, &c., is extensively cultivated in India, 
the Eastern Islands, &c. It should possess a pungent 
aromatic odour, a hot and acrid taste; and the berries 
should be large, firm, and sound, and with few wrinkles. 
By removing the outer coat of the black pepper, white 
pepper (thus rendered milder in quaUty,) is produced. 
Long pepper, also imported from the East, is a dried fruit. 
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about an indi and a half long, and of a fiery, pungent 
taste. By act 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 60, the duty on pepper 
was reduced from Is. to 6d, per lb. 

Perch. A measure of 16^ feet in length. 

Perjury. Wilful false swearing in a court of justice, 
&c. Subornation of peijury is the procuring another to 
swear falsely. Punishment in either case, by fine and 
imprisonment, and never more to be ci^ble of bearing 
testimony. 

Permit. A license from the Excise, for persons to 
remove ezciseable articles, denoting that the duties have 
been paid. 

Pbrry. a fermented liquor made from pears, in the 
same manner as cyder from apples. 

Pewter. A factitious metal, generally composed of 
tin alloyed with copper. 

Piece Goods. Articles imported under this denomi- 
nation, are calicoes and muslins of every description. 

PiB-PouDRB. See Mayoi^i Courts, 

Pierage. Money demanded from ship-passengers, or 
for the Iftniiing of goods, on an established pier. 

Pilchard. A fish much resembling the herring, but 
smaller, thicker, and rounder; extensively found on the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, from July to September : 
also in the Gul& of Bothnia and Finland, in spring and 
autumn. 

Pilot. Generally, a person duly qualified to take the 
direction of a ship's course near the sea-coast, or into or 
out of the roads, ba]^s, rivers, havens, &c., within his 
respective district. Pilots of this description are estab- 
lished in several parts of the country, eitner by particular 
statutes, or ancient charters of incorporation ; as those of 
the Trinity House, Deptford Strond ; the Trinity Houses 
of Hull and Newcastle ; the fellowship of the pilots of 
Dover, Deal, and the Isle of Thanet, caUed the Cinque 
Port Pilots, the Liverpool Pilots, &c. " The prmciple of 
the law with respect to pilots seems to be, that where the 
master is bound by act of parliament to place his ship in 
charge of a pilot, and does so accordingly, the ship is not 
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to be considered as under the management of the owners 
-or their servants, and they are not to be liable for any 
damage occasioned by the mismanagement of the ship, 
unless it be proved that it arose from the neeUgence or 
misconduct of the master or men ; but when it is in the 
election or discretion of the master to take a pilot or not, 
and he thinks fit to take one, the pilot so taken is to be 
considered as the servant of the owners, who are to be 
responsible for his conduct.'^ — M'CtUloch's Dictionary of 
CommercCy Sfc, See also, act 6 Geo. 4, c. 125, in which 
are consolidated the laws regarding the licensing, employ- 
ment, &c., of pilots. 

PiMBNTO. Allspice, or Jamaica pepper, a well-known 
spice, of an aromatic, agreeable odour. The pimento 
tree grows spontaneously and in abundance in many parti 
of Jamaica. The Spanish pimento is inferior in quahty. 

Pint. The eifi^hth part of a gallon : in. imperial liquid 
measure, it contains 34.652 cubic inches. 

PiPB. A wine cask, or measure, containing nominally, 
very nearly 105 imperial, or 126 wine gallons. Two pipes 
are equal to one tun. In practice, however, the pipe 
differs according to the description of wine it may contam. 
For instance, a pipe of Madeira contains 110; of Vidonia, 
120 ; of Sherry, 130 ; of Lisbon and BuceUas, 140 ; and 
of Port, 138 gallons. A pipe of port, however, is seldom 
exactly 138 ^iulons, consequently, it is usual to charge by 
its actual contents. 

Pipe Officb. An office belonging to the Exchequer 
Office, Somerset Place, wherein a person called ''the 
clerk of the pipe," makes out leases of crown lands, by 
warrant from the Lord Treasurer, Commissioners of the 
Treasury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Piracy. Acts of robbery and violence upon the seas, 
which, if committed upon land, would amount to felony. 
To encourage the defence of merchant vessels against 
pirates, the commanders and seamen wounded, and the 
vddows of such seamen as are slain in any engagement 
with pirates, are entitled to a bounty, to be divided among 
them, not exceeding the one fifteenth part of the value of 
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the cargo saved ; and the wounded seamen are entitled to 
the pension of Greenwich Hospital. Vide acts 11 and 12 
Will. 3, c. 7, and 8 Geo. 1, c. 24. By the 6° of Geo. 4, 
c. 49, it is enacted, that a hoiinty shall be paid to the 
officers and crews of such of his Majesty's ships of war, 
as may be engaged in the actual taking, sinking, burning, 
or otherwise destroying any vessel or boat manned by 
pirates, of £20 for each pirate taken or killed during the 
attack, and of £5 for every other man of the crew not 
taken or killed, who shall have been alive on board the 
said piratical vessel at the attack thereof. 

PiSTARBEN. The Spanish peceta, intrinsically worth 
about lOid., but which passes current at Jamaica for Is. 3d. 

Pitch. Tar inspissated by boiling over a slow fire. 

PiTCOAL. See Coal, 

Plaster op Paris. The sulphate of lime, or gyp- 
sum, after calcination. 

Plate. Persons who carry on the gold and silver 
plate manufactory, must take out a license yearly on the 
last day of July. See Licenses. To pass the assay offices, 
plate must be of the fineness of the new standard of 11 
oz. 10 dwts., or of the old standard of II oz. 2 dwts. The 
sale of any article previously to its having been assayed 
and marked, subjects the seller to a penalty of £50. Gold 
plate, excepting watch-cases, is subject to a duty of 17«. 
an ounce, and silver plate to h. 6d. an ounce; but watch- 
cases, tea-spoons, mountings, &c., are exempt. Formerly, 
to counterreit, or to transdfer from one piece of plate to 
another, the marks, stamps, &c., impressed on plate by 
the assayers, was felony without benefit of deray ; but, 
by act 1 Will. 4, c. 66, the punishment is now only trans- 
portation or imprisonment. The same bounty is allowed 
on the exportation of manufactured plate for private use, 
as is allowed by way of merchandise, " provided proof be 
adduced to the satisfaction of the commissioners of the 
customs, that such plate is new pkte, and has never been 

used.*' 

Plea. A defendant's answer to a plaintiff's dedara- 

tion. 
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Plbas, Court of. See Common Pleas, 

Pocket. In the wool trade, half a sack, or thirteen 
stone, of fourteen pounds to the stone. A pocket of hops 
is a small bag, usually containing the best hops. — See 
Hops, 

PoLACRB. A three-masted ship, usual in the Medi* 
terranean, with square sails on the main-mast, and lateen 
(or triangular) sails on thfe foremast and mizen. 

PoLB. See Perch. 

Police. That branch of administrative justice which 
extends to the prevention of crimes, by watching over 
public order, preventing breaches of ihe peace, removing 
nuisances, apprehending offenders, &c. Police courts are 
established in Bow Street, Covent Garden; Queen Square, 
Westminster; Great Marlborough Street; High Street, 
Mary-le-bone ; Hatton Garden ; Worship Street, Shore- 
ditch ; Lambeth Street, Whitechapel ; at Wapping New 
Stairs, Wapping, in the county of Middlesex; and in 
Union Street, Southwark. One justice attends at each 
of the police offices every day, except Sunday, Christmas- 
day, Good Friday, or any day appomted for a public fast 
or thanksgiving, from ten in the forenoon till five in the 
afternoon, and at such other times as urgent necessity 
may require. The magistrates are to be attended hj 
constables of the metropoHtan police force, and theur 
summonses and warrants are to be served and executed 
by such constables only. The Thames police has been 
superseded by the metropolitan police force. West- 
minster, and certain parts of the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent, and all other parishes, &c., within 
fifteen miles of Charing Cross, (the city of London ex- 
cepted,) form the " Metropolitan Police District." The 
chief metropolitan police station is in Scotland Yard, 
Westminster. Under similar provisions, the city of Lon- 
don police is subject to the municipal government of the 
city. By act 2 and 3 Vict. c. 47, § 4, a new police office 
was appointed, and two justices to act therein, for the 
countiea of Middlesex, Surrey, Hertford, Essex and Kent, 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire. Any victualler or per- 
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son keeping a shop fbr the sale of liqucHs, allowing nny of 
the policemen to remain in his house or shop, &c., during 
the time appointed for his heing on duty, subjects himseu 
to a penal^ not exceeding £5, on conviction before two 
justices, rolicemen, when on duty, may apprehend all 
loose^ idle, and disorderly persons, disturbing the public 
peace, or whom he shall have just cause to suspect of evil 
designs ; and all persons whom 'he shall find from sunset 
till eight in the morning, lying in the highway, or other 
place, or loitering therein, and not eiving a satisfisctoiy 
account of themselves; and shall deUver them to the 
constable at the nearest watch-house, or station house, to 
be there secured until they can be brought before a justice. 
For assaulting or resisting policemen m the execution of 
their dutjr, penalty, not exceeding £5, on conviction be- 
fore two justices ; or imprisonment for not more than a 
month. When persons charged with petty misdemean- 
ours are brought to the watch-house in the night time, 
the constable may take bail by recognizance, for their 
appearance before a justice at ten o'clock the next day, 
(not being Sunday, &c.) ; and if th^ faLil to i4>pear, such 
recognizance may be estreated. If goods liable to for- 
feitiue be seized by a poUceman, as stolen, policeman to 
lodge the goods at the Custom House warehouse, and 
give notice thereof to the commissioners. Penalty for 
not doing so, £20, 

Porter. A sort of malt-liquor, made with high-dried 
malt. — See ^le. 

Porters. Persons employed to cany parcels, mes- 
sages, &c. London porters are divided into fraternities ; 
tidcet-porters, fellowship-porters, tackle-porters, com- 
pany's porters, &c. Ticket-porters, so called from wearing 
a ticket at their girdle, with their name stamped thereon, 
must be freemen, and must give security for their honesty 
and fidelity. Their chief business consists in the shipping 
and landing of merchandise, &c. The employment of the 
Fellowship-porters is to land, ship ofi^, carry, re-carry com, 
salt, and other commodities measurable by dry measure! 
They are upward of 700 in number, and their governor is 
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the alderman of Billingseate ward. Tackk-porten (supe- 
rior to the Ticket-porters) are provided with weights^ scales, 
&c*9 and much of their business consists in weighing 
goods, &c. They give bond for j^500., and are privueged 
by the East India Company, South Sea Company, and 
others, for unshippii^, landii^, &c. Any person may 
bring goods into the city of London ; but no one, unless 
privSeged, may either take up or carry -within the city, 
under penalty of beinff fined. 

According to act 39 Geo. 4, c. 58, the following 
are the maximum charges upon all parcelB not exceeding 
56 lbs. weight, in London, Westminster, Southwark, and 
the suburbs : — 

«. d, 
" For any distance not exceeding ^ of a mile. . 3 

Not exceeding ^ a mile 4 

Not exceeding 1 mile 6 

Not exceeding 1^ mile 8 

Not exceeding 2 miles 10 

" And so in like manner the additional sum of ^d. for every 
farther distance not exceeding half a mile. 

" Tickets to be made out at the inns, and given to the por- 
ters, who are to deliver them with the parcels ; and any inn- 
keeper not making out such ticket to forfeit not exceeding 40«. 
nor less than 5ff. ; porters not deUvering or defacing the same, 
to forfeit 409. ; and if they make any overcharge Uiey are to 
forfeit 209. Parcels brought by coaches to be delivered 
within six hours under a penalty not exceeding 20«. nor less 
than 10«. Parcels brought by wagons to be delivered within 
twenty-four hours under a like penalty. Parcels directed to 
be left till called for, to be delivered to those to whom the 
same may be directed, on payment of the carriage, and 2d, for 
warehouse room, under like penalty. If parcels be not sent 
for till the expiration of a week, \d. more for warehouse rent 
may be charged. Parcels not directed to be left till called for, 
to be delivered on demand, under the above penalty. Misbe- 
haviour of porters may be punished by a fine not exceeding 
20«. nor less than 5«." 

PossB CoMiTATUS. The power of the county ; a 
power which embraces the aid and attendance of all men. 
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with the exception of ecclesiastics, &c., shove the age 
of fifteen, within the county. This force may be em- 
ployed in cases of riot or rebellion, or where any resist- 
ance happens to be made to the execution of justice. 

Postage, Post-office, &c. Postage is the rate or 
charge made upon letters or parcels conveyed by post ; 
the post-office is the national estabUshment by which such 
letters, parcels, newspapers, &c., are conveyed. Under 
the system of a uniform penny postage, which came into 
operation in the spring or the year 1§40, the privilege of 
franking by members of parliament, &c., was abolished. 
Members, however, of either House of Parliament are en- 
titled to receive, free of charge, petitions addressed to 
either House of Parliament, provided they are sent with- 
out covers, or in covers open at the sides, and do not ex- 
ceed the weight of six ounces. Addresses to Her Majesty 
also pass free. The letters of soldiers and sailors engaged 
in service abroad, remain unaltered, except that a soldier's 
or sailor's single letter is interpreted to mean a letter not 
exceeding half an ounce in weight. Any privileged letter 
&c., becoming liable to the full letter rates of postage, to 
be charged according to the scale established. The tre- 
ble duty to which newspapers in certain cases become 
liable, to be calculated according to the same scale. 

Ail letters are now charged, not according to the number of 
enclosures, but by weight, on every letter, as follows : 

Om, Ox. Ratet of Poatage. 
Not exceeding j^, there shall be charged and taken . . one. 
Exceeding i» and not exceeding 1 two. 

1» 2 four. 

2, 3 six. 

3, 4 eight. 

And for every ounce weight above 4 ounces, two additional 
rates of postage ; and every fraction of an ounce above four 
ounces is charged as one additional ounce. 

No letter exceeding sixteen ounces in weight can be for. 
warded by the post between places within the United Kingdom 
—-except addresses to her Majesty, parliamentary petitions 
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printed votes and proceedings in parliament, letters addressed 
to, or despatched by, any of the Government ofBces or depart- 
ments, and letters to and from places beyond the seas. Let- 
ters and packets exceeding sixteen ounces in weight, with the 
exception of those classes, instead of being forwarded to their 
destination, will be sent to the dead letter-office. 

The scales used at the post-office are made to torn with a 
single grain above the half-ounce. 

Deeds above the weight of sixteen ounces may be forwarded 
by post, if sent open, or in covers open at the sides. They 
may be tied up witii string and sealed, to prevent inspection 
of their contents, though they must be open at the sides, that 
it may be seen they are entitled to the privilege. 

Parties are requested not to enclose articles which have^hard 
or sharp edges, or which may be of a brittle nature, in packets ; 
and bottles containing liquid should not be transmitted through 
the post office. 

Parties having occasion to transmit small sums in cash, are 
recommended to make use of the money order-office, where 
they will incur no risk, while those who may desire to remit, 
bank notes, or drafts payable to bearer, are requested to cut 
them in half, sending each half, if possible, by two different 
posts. In the case of bank notes, or bank post bills, being 
sent, the numbers, dates, and amounts, should be carefully 
taken. Money orders for sums under £5. are granted by 
every post town upon every other post town in the United 
Kingdom, on application to the various offices. 

There are four rates of postage: — 1. Inland; 2. Colonial, 
by packet ; 3. Foreign, by packet ; and 4. ship. 

1. Inland, — On sdl letters whatever passing between one 
part of the United Kingdom and another, (including the Chan- 
pel Islands and the Isle of Man.) 

Postage Postage paid 

prepaid, on delivery, 
ox. ox, s, d. s, d, 

^otexceeding 4 in weight — .. 1 .. 2 

Receding } and under 1 . . 2 . . 4 



x^ 



2 .. 4 .. 8 

3 .. 6 .. 1 

4 ,. 8 .. 1 4 

5 .. 10 .. ] 8 

6 .. 1 .. 2 

7 ,. 1 2 .. 2 4 
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om. 

Not exceeding 7 

Exceeding 8 

9 


in weight 
and under 


8 . 

9 . 
10 


POBtagB 

§. d, 

. I 4 
. 1 6 
. I 8 


Po&tagoptM 
<m deWsetff. 
». d, 
..2 8 
..3 
..3 4 


10 




11 


. 1 10 




3 8 


11 




12 


. 2 




4 


12 




13 . 


. 2 2 




4 4 


13 




14 


. 2 4 




4 8 


14 




15 . 


. 2 6 




5 


16 




16 . 


. 2 8 




5 4 



2. Colonial, by packet. — On all letters, not exceeding half 
an ounce in weight, transmitted between any place within the 
United Kingdom, and any other of the British dominions or 
colonies, by packet boat, and not through France (including, 
however, letters to and from the East Indies by way of Fal- 
mouth and Alexandria), one uniform rate of British postage of 
one shilling ; and, if exceeding such weight, then prog^ressiTe 
and additional rates of postage according to the scale of weight, 
and number of rates herein before contained, each additional 
rate being estimated at one shilling. 

The rates on letters between the United Kingdom and 
Malta, the Ionian Islands and India, when passing through 
France, remain unchanged. Letters, therefore, intended to 
pass at the reduced single rate of a shilling between these 
three last-mentioned places and the United Kingdom should 
be addressed md Falmouth. — ^The Ionian Isles and Honduras 
are considered as British colonies. 

3. Foreign by packet. — Foreign letters transmitted by 
packet, are liable to the single rates of packet postage from 
Falmouth, Dover, and London, if posted or delivered at the 
port. If posted or delivered at any other place in the United 
kingdom, they are subject to the additional single rate of two 
pence as inland postage. Letters, however, between France 
and the United Kingdom, and also those in transit, throujB^ 
France, are an exception to this rule ; the British charge on 
such letters is the uniform single rate taken from London, ex- 
cept in those cases where the letters are subject to a less 
charge than the sum specified. 1'his last provision also ap- 
plies to letters between the United Kingdom and Belgium, the 
rates on which, where lower than the sum specified, are not 
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increased. Letters also between the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, and between the United Kingdom 
and Spain, vid Fahnouth, form a further exception. No in- 
land postage, therefore, is taken on such. 

The single rate on all foreign and colonial letters, is accord- 
ingly as follows : — 

1 
Between the United Kingdom 

and Lisbon 
Spain (by Falmouth packet) 
Greece and Egypt 
Madeira 

Brazil .... 

Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru 
Hayti .... 
La Gua3rra, Mexico, and Cuba 

Carthagena 
United States 
Gibraltar 
Malta 

Ionian Islands 
British North America 
Bermuda 
Honduras 

British West Indies 
India, vid Falmouth . 



'.] 



cket rate 
from 
laouth. 

8. d. 


Inland postaire. If 
not posted or deli- 
vered at the port. 

d. 


Total 

■ioRle 

rate. 

8. d. 


1 


7 


.. 2 




1 9 


2 


2 


nil 




2 2 


2 


3 


.. 2 




2 5 


1 


8 


.. 2 




1 10 


2 


7 


.. 2 




2 9 


2 


5 


.. 2 




2 7 


1 


3 


.. 2 




1 5 


2 


1 


.. 2 




2 3 


1 





nil 




1 



>l 



nil 



1 



Between the United Kingdom 
and Belgium . 

France • . • • 






Switzerland, fnd France 

Germany, vid France 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Tur- 
key, &c., vid France 



Ttom Dover. 

I 4 .. 2 .. 1 6 
Uniform British rate to 

Calais of 10 

Uniform British rate 

of * 1 2 

Ditto ditto * 1 4 



Ditto 



ditto * 1 7 



(Except in those cases where the present charge is less.) 

* These rates do not apply to letters intended to be paid to 
particular places of destination, which must be charged with 
the uniform British rate of lOd., in addition to the postage 
from Calais. 
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Packet rate Inland poitac«» U Taiat 
from notpotted or dell- aiagte 

Dovor. varcd at the port. rata. 

Turkey, Greece, and Mediter- 
ranean tfid Marseilles, if ad- Uniform British and 
dressed by French packet. French rate of . . . . 2 8^ 

India, ffid Idarseilles, if ad- 
dressed by French packet Ditto ditto.... 3 8^ 

India, by monthly closed mail, 

vti? Marseilles . . Ditto ditto 2 8 

Malta, Ionian Islands, and 
Alexandria, by monthly 

closed mail, via Marseilles Ditto ditto.... 1 8 

From London. 

Between the United Kingdom 

and Holland . . .14 .. 2 .. 16 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 

and Russia . . 18 2 .. 110 

Heligoland .... Uniform rate of ... . 1 

The single rates of postage in the above instractlons are i^- 
plicable onjy to letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight. 
Tlie charge for postage on letters exceeding half an ounce will 
advance in proportion to their weight, in accordance with the 
scale. This scale, however, does not apply to French rates on 
letters to and from France and through France, as the old sys- 
tem of charging French rates on such letters continues in 
force, ffit. a single French rate for each quarter of an ounce 
exclusive. 

The scale of weight for French general post letters is as 
follows s — 

Not exceeding 7^ grammes, about J oz. Eng., 

7 J grs. and not ex. 10 gn, X 

10 16— k 

15 20 — ) 

20 26 — 




4. Ship rate, for both colonial and foreign letters. — On all 
letters transmitted by vessels not being packet boats, between 
the United Kingdom and any place beyond the seas (including 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and the East 
Indies), are charged for British postage the rates following ; 
if not exceeding half an ounce in weight, one umform rate of 
eight-pence ; and if exceeding such weight, then progressive 
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and additional rates of postage according to the scale, charging 
each additional rate at eight-pence. 

The postage stamps are purchasable at every post-office in 
London, and all licensed vendors of stamps. Stamps of two 
prices are issued — ^penny and twopenny stamps, llie penny 
stamps are printed in black ink and the twopenny in blue ink. 
It most be observed, however, that the use of these stamps, 
whether as labels or envelopes, is perfectly optional on the 
part of the public. If preferred, the postage may be prepaid 
at the receiving houses the same as before the introduction of 
the stamps. Many private fimiilies, as well as tradesmen and 
public establishments, have adopted the system of declining to 
receive all letters that are not prepaid. Indeed, in mercantile 
and trading transactions, it is desirable that postage should be 
prepaid, even if justly chargeable to the receiver of letters ; 
otherwise, the receiver is subjected to the onerous impost of 
£100. per cent, beyond the proper amount of his postage. 
When necessary, the prepayment may be allowed for in &e 
settlement of accounts. 

Prices qfstampss — At a post office, labels Id, and 2d. each. 
Covers 1 Jd. and 2^d. each. 

At a stamp distributor's, as above, or as follows : — 

Half-ream, or 240 penny covers, £1. 2«. 4d. ; penny enve- 
lopes, £1. 1«. 9d. 

Quarter-ream, or 120 twopenny covers, £1. U. 4d,i two- 
penny envelopes, £1. Is, Id. 

At the stamp offices in London, Dublin^ and Edinburgh, as 
above, or as follows : 

Two reams, or 960 penny covers, £4. 7«. ; penny envelopes, 
£4.5#. 

One ream, or 480 twopenny covers, £4. 3s, 6d. ; twopenny 
envelopes, £4. 2s. 6d. 

Covers may be had at these prices, either in sheets, or cut 
ready for use. Envelopes in sheets only, and consequently 
not made up. No one, unless duly licensed, is authorised to 
sell postage stamps. 

The penny stamp carries half an ounce (inland), the two- 
penny stamp one ounce. For weights exceeding one ounce 
use tne proper number of labels, either alone or in combina- 
tion with the stamps of the covers or envelopes. 

Thus, it appears, that between the purchase of a single 
cover and of 9o0, there will be an allowance of about 14 per 
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cent. A tingle label may be bought at every post-office for 
id,, and a cover for Ijif. The price for a dosen or more co- 
ven pnchaaed of a licensed vendor is left for competition ; 
every body, however, having the opportonity of buying 960 
penny covers for £4. Is. at the chief stamp-offices, or 240 for 
£1.28, Ad. of a stamp distributor. Besides the design on the 
covers and envelopes, the word '* postage " on an engine- 
turned ground, is printed on the lower fold at the back. The 
covers and envelopes are printed on paper manufactured by 
Mr. John Dickinson. The peculiarity of this paper is the in- 
sertion of lines in the woof of the paper ; three red lines to- 
wards the inner, and two blue lines towards the outer side of 
the cover. The lines are differently placed on the envelopes ; 
a series of lines being at either comer — each having a blue 
line towards the outsides, between two red lines towards the 
inside. The labels, or adhesive stamps, are printed on water- 
marked paper. Each label has the water-mark of a crown ; 
and the sheet of labels, holding 240, has the word '* postage " 
in each of the four borders. Certain combinations of letters 
of the alphabet are inserted in the two comers at the lower 
part of the labels ; and as they are varied in every one of 240 
labels, the probabilities nearly amount to a certainty that no 
one having a less stock than 240 will have two stamps with 
the same lettering in his possession. These peculiarities are 
intended as a guarantee against forgery. 

The Metropolitan chirf pott 'Office is at the general post- 
office, St. Martin*8-le-Grand,'where letters may be posted one 
hour later at each despatch than at the receiving houses. 

There are seven deliveries and seven collections of letters in 
London daily. 

The following are the places, within the three-mile circle, 
that have five deliveries and five despatches : — 

Camden Town, Kentish Town, as Shacklewell, 

DalstoD, far as Mansfield Somers Town, 

Hackney, Place, Yauzhall, 

Islington, Kingsland, Walworth. 

Kent Road (Old) Newington Butts, 

Kennington, Pentonville, 
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Letters going from one part of the Metropolis to another. 



If put into the re- 
ceiving houses 
before 

Morning 



Afternoon 



Hours 
8 
. 10 
. 12 
. 2 
. 4 
. 6 
. 8 



Or the principal 
office before 



Morning 



Afternoon 



Hours 
9 
11 
1 
3 
5 
7 
9 



Are sent out for 
delivery at 



Morning 



Afternoon 



Hows 
. 10 
. 12 
. 2 
4 



Next Morning 



8 
8 



At the receiving house in Comhill, at Charing Cross, in 
Regent Street, near Langham Place, half an hour later at each 
despatch than at the other receiving houses. And each deli- 
very should be completed generally in about one hour after 
the despatch from the principal office, according to distance 
and number of letters, &c. 

From London to the country. 



If put into the re- 
ceiving houses by 
Hours 
Morning . . 8 
Noon . . 12 
Afternoon . . 2 
.. 6 



Or the principal 
office by 

Hours 
Morning . . 9 
Afternoon . . 1 

3 
7 



Theyare despatched 

from the latter at 

Hours 

Morning . . 10 

Afternoon . . 2 

.. 4 

.. 8 



To places having but two deliveries a day, letters are sent off 
at the hours of 10 in the morning, and 4 or 8 in the afternoon. 
Such as go off at 10 are delivered at noon ; those at 4 are 
delivered the same evening ; and such as go off at 8 are for 
delivery early next morning. To places having only one post a 
day, they go off at 10, and are delivered the same day at noon. 
The deliveries in the country should be completed, generally, 
between the hours of 1 1 and 1 ; between 2 and 3 in the after- 
noon ; between 6 and 8 in the evening ; and by or about 9 in 
the morning. 

From the country to London. — Letters put into the post in 
time for the morning despatch, are sent out at 12 from the 
principal office, for delivery in aU parts of London. If put in 
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for the noon despatch, they are sent out for delivery at 4 
o'clock. If for the afternoon despatch, they are sent out for 
delivery at 8 o'clock the same evening ; and if put in for the 
night collection, they are despatched the following morning, 
and are sent out for delivery at 10 o'clock. 

Morning mails leave the Metropolis daily, for many places, 
including all Ireland, and all Scotland. For all those places 
(with the exception of those forwarded by the Brighton mail) 
the letter boxes at the receiving houses are open till 7 a.m. 
for newspapers, and 8 a.m. for letters ; and those at the 
branch offices. Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and the 
Borough, for the reception of Newspapers until ^ past 7, a. m. 
and for letters until 8 a. m. At the general post-office and 
the branch office in Lombard Street, the boxes close for news- 
papers at a ^ before 8, a. m., and for letter at } past 8, a. m. 
Mails despatched at 9, a. m. 

Time at which letters and newspapers are received for 
despatch. 

In the evening letters and parcels sre received until f.m. 

At the receiving houses (without fee) 5 

At Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and 

266, Borough High Street 45 p. 5 

Lombard Street and St. Martin's-le-Grand .... 6 

St. Martin's-le-Grand (on payment of 1(2.^ ... . 7 

St. Martin's-le-Grand (on payment of 6d.) .... i p. 7 

In the morning until a.m. 

At the receiving houses (without fee) 8 

At Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and 

266, Borough High Street 8 

Lombard Street and St. Martin's-le-Grand .... i p* 8 
Letters for Brighton are received at Charing 

Cross, Cavendish Street, and Borough 9 

Lombard Street, and St. Martin's-le-Grand. • • • ^ bef. 10 

In the evening newspapers are received until p.m. 

At the receiving houses (without fee) 5 

Or bellmen (on payment of Id.) 5&6 

At Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and 266, 

Borough High Street ^ P- ^ 

Lombard Street and St. Martin's-le-Grand 6 

At St. Martin's-le-Grand, on pajrment of one half- 
penny with each ^ P* 7 
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In the morning newspapers are received until a.m. 

At the receiving houses (without fee) 7 

Or bellmen (on payment of Id.) 7 

At Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and 266, 

Borough High Street ^ ^ P* 7 

Lombard Street and St. Martin' s-le-Grand f P* 7 

Newspapers for Brighton are received at Charing 

Cross, Cavendish Street, and 266, Borough . . ^ p. 8 
At Lombard Street and general post office ^ be. 10 

Receipt of foreign letters, — ^The boxes at Lombard Street, 
for the receipt of foreign letters, on Tuesday and Friday 
nights are closed at 10 p.m. At the post office in St. Mar- 
tin' s-le-Grand, they are received after 10 and up to II p.m. 
on payment of a fee of 1<^ ; and after 1 1 , up to ^ past 1 1 p.m. 
on payment of a fee of 6<?. The box and the window are 
closed at Lombard Street immediately after the striking of the 
clock. At the chief office no letters are received at the win- 
dow after the clock has struck the hours above mentioned, ex- 
cept on payment of the stated fees ; and the window is finally 
closed immediately after the clock has struck ^ past 11. p.m. 

Newspapers, — Conditions to be observed in sending news- 
papers by post, pursuant to 1 Victoria, cap. 34, § 30. 

'' 1. It shall be sent without a cover, or in a cover open at 
the sides ; — 2. There shall be no words or communication 
printed on the paper after its publication, or upon the cover 
thereof, nor any writing or mark upon it, or upon the cover 
of it, except the name and address of the person to whom 
sent ; — 3. There shall be no paper or thing enclosed in or 
with any such paper or publication ; — 4. To be subject to 
such hours of posting as may be directed ; — 5. All foreign 
newspapers brought into the United Kingdom under this act, 
to be printed in the language of the country from which 
they have been forwarded." 

The rates of postage chargeable on newspapers received 
from the colonies, and from foreign countries by packets and 
merchant vessels, as returned to the Select Committee on 
postage. 

BT PACKET. d, 

1 . From the colonies and British possessions . . 

2. From France, and in transit through France, in ad- 
dition to any foreign rate charged for them upon the 

Y 
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BritiBh post office (except Spain, and on wMch no d, 
charge is made, beyond the transit rate charged by 
France) \ 

3. From British coloniesi or any foreign country by 
French packet or private ship to France, in addition 

to any foreign rate charged on them ... 2 

4. From foreign countries where British newspapers 
are not allowed to circulate free (except those in 
transit through France, ^d. British, and ^d. French) 2 

5. From foreign countries where British newspapers 
circulate free) 

BY MERCHANT VESSELS. 

6. To and from the colonies 1 

7. From China 2 

8. From foreign countries where British newspapers cir- 
culate free 1 

Newspapers published in the United Kingdom, or in the 
East Indies, in order to pass free by the Falmouth route, over- 
land to India, must be marked via Falmouth. 

Newspapers transmitted through France, are chargeable 
with 2d, each, and must be marked vid Marseilles. 

Newspapers transmitted by private ships to or from New 
South Wales, the East Indies, and other colonies, are subject 
to the charge of Id, on each paper, payable in advance. 

Parcels by the Mediterranean packets will be carried be- 
tween Gibraltar and England in the steam vessels of the Pe- 
ninsular Steam Navigation Company, and in the Mediterranean 
by Her Majesty's packets. Agents have been appointed by 
the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company, both at Gibraltar 
and the other ports in the Mediterranean, as well as in Lon- 
don and at Falmouth, for the purpose of receiving, landing, 
and shipping such parcels. No parcels will be received on 
board any of Her Majesty's packets (but passengers' baggage 
and personal effects) except from the agents of the Peninsular 
Steam Navigation Company, at each port. No package to be 
larger than one man can conveniently handle, or to weigh mate 
than forty pounds. No parcel is to contain any goods or mer- 
chandize except samples. No parcel is to contain letters, 
bills, or money. Every parcel is to bear the name and ad- 
dress of the person for whose use it is intended. No more 
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packages will be received on board than can conyeniently be 
stowed away in each' vessel, and in no case is more than ten 
tons weight altogether to be received in any one of Her Ma- 
jesty's packets. 

Post-entry. Goods having been measured^ or 
weighed, and the merchant, having obtained an account 
thereof at the Custom House, finds the entry he had 
made too small^ he must make a post or additional entty 
for the surplusage. To avoid the advance, as well as the 
trouble of getting back the overplus, a merchant should 
take care not to over-enter. Snould he, however, have 
done so, and have paid or bonded more for customs than 
the goods really landed amount to^ the land-waiter and 
surveyor must signify the same^ upon oath made^ and 
subscribed by the person who so over-entered^ that neither 
he nor any other person, to his knowledge, had any of the 
said goods over-entered on board the said ship, or any 
where landed the same^ without payment of custom; 
which oath must be attested by the collector and comp- 
troUer^ or their deputies, who then compute the duties, 
and set down on the back of the certificate, first in words 
at length and then in figures, the several sums to be paid. 

Pound. A money of account, equal to 20s. sterlii^. 
Also a weight, consisting^ in troy weight, of 12 ounces; 
and in avourdupois weighty of lo ounces ; 112 lbs. avoir- 
dupois making 1 cwt. 

PRATiauE. A license for the master of a ship^ to 
traffic in the ports of Italy^ upon a certificate that the 
place whence he came is not suffering from any infections 
disease. 

Preamble. The commencement of an act of par- 
liament, constituting a key to the intention of the act, is 
called the preamble. 

PrjBCipe. In actions of covenant, debt, and detinue, 
the original writ is called a praecipe, by which the defend- 
ant has an option given him, either to do what he is re-* 
quired to do, or show cause to the contrary. 

PRiBMUNiRE. A word giving name to a writ, and 
corrupted from prtsmoneri, to be forewarned. The ofience 
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for which the writ of pramunire in issued, is of a natare 
highly criminal, though not capital. It arose from the 
exorbitant power claimed and exercised in England by 
the Pope, and was originally ranked as an offence imme- 
diately against the king ; because, by the mandates and 
bulls of the popes, in appointing i)ersons to fill the 
different ecclesiastical offices in this kingdom, it created 
an imperium in imperio, by paying that obedience to papal 
process, which constitutionsJly belonged to the king. 
The penalties of pnemunire are now applied to other and 
different offences. So far as his civil rights may be con- 
cerned, a person convicted of pnemunire, is out of the 
protection of the law; his goods and chattels are forfeited 
to the crown, and his body shall remain in prison at the 
sovereign's pleasure. 

Prerogative. A word comprehending all the rights 
which, by law, the king (or queen regnant) is possessed of 
as chief of the kingdom, and as intrusted with the execu- 
tion of the laws. The Prerogative Court is the court in 
which all wills are proved, and all administrations taken, 
which belong to the Archbishop of Canterbury by his 
prerogative; and if any dispute arise between parties 
concerning such will or administrations, it is properly dis- 
posed of in this court. 

Prescription. Prescriptive right is that which is 
acquired by use and time, and allowed by law. 

Presentment. A term usually signifying the notice 
taken by a grand jury or inquest, of any offence, &c., 
from their own knowledge or observation, without any 
bill of indictment laid before them. 

Press. A machine for compressing any substance, 
and retaining it under that compression as long as may 
be required. Mostly with a frame-work of iron, wood 
not being equal to the strain of a severe pressure ; com- 
mon presses consist of two, or rather three stout planks ; 
two of which, termed the "head" and " bed," are fixed, 
and the other (the "plattin," or "follower,") is move- 
able ; between the " head" and the " bed," the substance 
to be compressed is placed, and one or more screws. 
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(originally wood, now chiefly of iron,) each worked 
by a lever, are made to act on. the moveable board, 
80 as to force it towards the immoveable one, and thus 
produce the pressure on the interposed body. This is 
the general principle of the press, of which, however, 
there is an innnite number of modifications, each adapted 
to its own particular object, from the sealing of a letter to 
the crushing of a mass of granite. A few of the many 
may here be mentioned — mentioned, not described; to 
describe them would occupy a volume, and description 
could not be rendered intelligible without the aid of 
plates. 

There are presses, the cyder press for instance, for ex- 
pressing hquors, or oils, from fruit, &c. Joiners use a 
press for keeping close pieces of wood, which may have 
been glued together. Cabinet-makers and inlayers em- 
ploy smaller presses upon a similar principle, and for 
similar purposes. Then there is the common lever-press, 
for coinmg ; the coining press, differing from the buance 
press, as it has only one iron bar to give it motion ; the 
impetus being given by very heavy we^hts attached to 
the ends of the bar. Bramah's simple lever press, for 
printing the numbers on bank notes; a press used in the 
woollen manufacture to press cloths, serges, rateens, &c. ; 
the packing press, for reducing the bulk of goods in bales, 
&c., to facilitate stowage; the founders' press; the stea- 
rine hydraulic press, for expressing oleic acid from saponi- 
fied fat, or the oleine from cocoa-nut lard, in the candle 
manufacture ; the hydrauhc press, (of which more here- 
after,) extensively employed in mechanical engineering, 
and for a thousand other purposes; the cuttmg press, 
used by stationers, bookbinaers, paste-board waken, &c.; 
the card-makers' cutting press ; the roUing, or cylinder 
press, (some great improvements in which were effected 
by Mr. Perkins, an inffenious artist and mechanic, from 
America,) for copper-mate printing and other purposes. 

The hydraulic, hydrostatic, or water press, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Bramah, by whom it was patented 
some years ago, has, for many purposes, superseded the 

y2 
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•crew presci^ over which it possesses immense adyantaget 
in all cases where .a strong pressure is required. Tliis 
press is founded upon what is termed the '^ hydrostatic 
paradox," i. e., "That any quantity of water or other 
fluid, howsoever small, may be made to balance and sup- 
port any (quantity or weight, how great soever ; the pres- 
sure of flmds being directly as their perpendicular heights, 
without any regard to their quantities." Bramah's 
hydrostatic press consists of a very strong frame of iron, 
with head, bars, and cylinder ; in the last of which is in- 
closed the ram or piston, against which the water acts. 
The cylinder may be further described as a short and veiy 
strong pump barrel, with a solid piston or ram, of propor- 
tionate strength, which piston is pushed against the thing 
to be compressed, by water driven into the barrel beneath, 
from the pump. If the smaller pump have only Tij'bith 
of the area of uie large barrel, and if a man, by means of 
a lever handle to the small pump, press its piston down 
with a force of 500 lbs., the great piston, or ram, will rise 
with a force of 1000 times 500 lbs., or more than 200 
tons. '' Nothinff," observes Dr. Amott, " can withstand 
the power of such a press, whether to condense materials, 
to raise great weights, or to tear things asunder against 
the most powerful resistance." 

Hopkinson's Athol press, however, which takes its 
name from a device in one of the quarterly bearings of 
the Athol shield, is entitled to special notice, as .the 
greatest improvement that has ever been effected on the 
common screw press. The device alluded to, is thus 
heraldically described : ** gules, three legs in armour, 
proper, garnished and spurred, or, conjoined in triangle 
at the upper part of the thigh." This is the Duke of 
Athol's armonal bearing for the Isle of Man, as lord 
thereof. In Hopkinson's press, by the addition of levers, 
(in the form oi the Athol arms, or l^s, if the reader 
please,) worm, and wheel, an increased leverage, to the 
length of 47 yards, or 141 feet is obtained; an increase, 
frt>m which its vast power may be estimated. 

We have yet to offer a few words respecting the most 
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important press of all, the Printing Press, It is remark- 
able that^ till within the last thirty or forty years, scarcely 
any improvement had been effected upon the common, 
clumsy, wooden press, coeval with the art of printing 
itself, three centuries and a half ago. In the Apollo 
press, introduced irom France, an attempt was made to 
print one whole side of a sheet by means of one pull in- 
stead of two; but the manual labour required was found too 
great, and it was in consequence abandoned. The earliest 
improvement of note, in construction, was achieved by 
Mr. Roworth ; by his press, a great mechanical effect was 
produced by comparatively small power. However, '* for 
the first essential modification of uie old press, the world 
is indebted to the late Earl Stanhope. His press is formed 
of iron, without any wood ; the table upon which the frame 
of types is laid, as well as the plattin or surface which im- 
mediately gives the impression, is of cast-iron, made per- 
fectly level; the plattin being large enough to print a 
vyhole sheet at one pull. The compression is applied by 
a beautiful combination of levers, which give motion to 
the screw, cause the plattin to descend with progressively 
increasing force till it reaches the type, when the power 
approaches the maximum, upon the infinite lever prin- 
ciple, the power being applied to straighten an obtuse- 
angled jointed lever." Various improvements upon the 
Stanhope press, were effected hy Keir, Midhurst, and 
others. In 1813, Ruthven, a prmter in Edinburgh, in- 
troduced the principle of a moveable plattin, the frame of 
types remaining fixed. In 1818, Clvmer's Columbian 
press was brought to London from Philadelphia, where it 
had been invented four years before. It was of iron, 
large and heavy, and capable of printing an immensely 
large sheet at a single pull ; a serviceable press for provin- 
cial newspapers, &c. Barclay's and Wells's presses were 
also from America. Hope's, of Jedburgh, m Scotland, 
was an improvement of the Stanhope, combining cheap- 
ness with great power and accuracy. Cogger's press was 
secured from the misfortune of breaking in the main 
frame, an action to which the Stanhope was liable^ 
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Napier's press, having an inking apparatus, was worked i 
by one man, and all with the same power, but it was de- 
ficient in expedition. Treadwell's press, introduced here 
from America, in 1820, had great smgulanty of construc- 
tion. Its power was obtained by a lever, or treadle, 
worked by the foot, instead of horizontal levers, as applied 
to that purpose in the Stanhope and other presses. One 
of the Latest, and decidedly one of the most efficiently 
constructed presses, is the Albion press, improved by Mr. 
Hopkinson, of Finsbury. Of these, more than 1,500 are 
at this time in use amongst the trade. For power, cor- 
rectness, ease in work, and freedom from accident, this 
press is generally approved; and a proportionate demand 
has been created for it in various parts of the world. 

The first person who pubhcly projected a self-acdng 
printing |)re8s, or machine, was Mr. Nicholson, the editor 
of the FhilosophioBl Journal, as far back as the year 1/90. 
His patent indicates the germ of the principal parts of the 
modem printing machines. His chief objects, however, 
were to impose types on a cylindrical surface, and to apply 
the ink upon the surface of the types, &c., by causing the 
surface of a cylinder smeared with the ink, to roll over 
them. Donkin and Bacon, and Cowper, aimed at a 
similar object: the former, by attaching types to the sides 
of a revolving prism; the latter, more successfrdly, by 
curving a stereotype plate. Donkin and Bacon's madiine 
revolved by wheels, driven by a handle^ snd regulated by 
a fly-wheel. Konig's steam printing machine, was in- 
troduced to the English pubhc by the Times newspaper, 
in the month of November, 1814. This stupendous 
triumph of machinery was simplified by Mr. Dryden, 
who, under the direction of Messrs. Applegath and 
Cowper, constructed two machines for Mr. Bensley, one 
double, the other single. The single printed frt>m 1,500 
to 1,800 sheets on one side, in an hour; the double, from 
800 to 1000 sheets, on both sides, in an hour. Improve- 
ments on these machines have since been efiected by Mr. 
Augustus Applegath, and by Mr. John Bold, of Ber- 
mondsey. There is also a ''flat surface" machine^ much 
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ipproved, and in use in Mr. Spottiswoode's establishment; 
md one lately introduced from America, and manufac- 
;ured here by Rennie. Most of the London newspapers, 
uid a considerable portion of book-work, &c., are now 
printed by machines, the invention of which may be 
ustly regarded, from their wonderful rapidity of execu- 
:ion (in the proportion of 4000 to 500) as forming a new 
ipoch in the typographic art. 

Price Current. A tabular account of general ar- 
dcles of merchandize, with lists of their prices, and the 
luties (if any) payable on them when exported or im- 
ported, their drawbacks, &c. In London, Liverpool, and 
}ther great commercial towns, papers of this description 
sire usually published once or twice a week. 

Primage. A certain allowance (sometimes called 
'' hat money,") paid by the shipper or consignee of goods, 
to the master of a vessel, over and above his freight, for 
stowage, &c. In some places, the allowance is Bd, per 
package ; in others, Id.m. the pound on the freight. 

Primogeniture. The title or claim of the eldest 
son or brother in right of his birth. 

Printer. One who exercises the art of printing. 
The term is chiefly applied to letter-press printers ; but 
there are also copper-plate printers, lithographic and 
zincographic printers, calico-pnnters, &c. 

Printing. The art of taking impressions from charac- 
ters or figures, moveable or immoveable, on paper, linen, 
silk, &c. There are various sorts of printing : one, from 
moveable letters and blocks, with engravings in wood or 
metal, for books, and called letter-press printing; another, 
from engraved copper or steel plates, for pictures, called 
copper-plate printmg ; another, from writings, drawings, 
&c., msiide upon stone, or upon plates of zinc, and called 
lithographic or zincographic printing. (See Lithography). 
Letter-press printing (now extensively performed by ma- 
chines, worked by either hand or steam, as well as by the 
common printing press,) is from t3rpes cast in relievo, in 
distinct pieces. Uopper-plate printing, on the other hand, 
is from engravings made en creux, or hollow. The great 
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difference of principle between engravings in wood and 
engrayingts in copper or steel, is, that the former are in 
relief, the figures rising and giving the impression ; the 
latter are en creus, exactly the reverse of this, the figures 
being sunk, to receive the ink and return it on the ^paipei, 
the surface of the plate remaining smooth and clean. 
Impressions from engravings in wood are taken on the 
letter-press principle ; those from metallic plates, by the 

Slates and paper bein^ passed llurough a rolling or cylin- 
er press. Cfalico pnnting is from blocks cut upon the 
reUef principle. 

Privateer. A vessel of war sent out by private 
parties, to assail and plunder a national enemy. To 
enable a privateer to commence operations, she must first 
obtain from the government, " letters of marque and re- 
prisal." (See Letter.) The latest regulations for the 
government of privateers, were under an order in council 
on the 16th of May, 1803. 

Probate. The proof of wills and testaments of de- 
ceased persons, before the ecclesiastical judge delisted 
by the bishop, who is ordinary of the place where the 
part^ may have died. A probate is ususJly made in the 
spiritual court, by granting letters testamentary to the 
executor, imder seal of the court. 

Process. The mode adopted by the law to enforce 
compliance with the ori^nal writ ; of which the first step 
is, to give the party notice to obey it. 

Proctor. One who undertakes to manage another 
man's cause in any court of civil or ecclesiastical law. A 
proctor is, in the spiritual court, what an attorney is in 
common law. 

Pro rata. An expression used by merchants, &c.. 
denoting '' in proportion :" as, upon an adventure, each 
person will participate in the profit or loss, pro rata, to his 
interest. 

Protection. A privilege granted to certain descrip- 
tions of seamen, &c., during war. — See Impre$sment, 

Protest. On bills of exchange, the solemn declan- 
tion of a pubhc notary, of the dishonour of a bill, inti- 
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matinff) that the holder intends to recover all damages 
: Tvhich he or his principal, or any other party, may sustain, 
on account of the non-acceptance or non-payment. On 
a dishonoured foreign bill of exchange, a protest is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Prothonotary. a chief clerk or officer of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Protocol. The first copy; usually applied to the 
entry of any document in the book of a notary or pubhc 
officer ; and which, should the document be lost, may be 
received as evidence of its contents. 

Proviso. A condition inserted in any deed, or other 
legal instrument, on the performance of which, the validity 
oi the instrument depends. 

Publican. The keeper of a house for the retailing 
of beer, spirits, &c. The keepers of inns, hotels, wine 
; vaults, &c., are all deemed publicans, and must be all 
licensed. The chief provisions respecting the licensing, 
t &c., of public houses, are comprised in the act 9 Geo. 4, 
: c. 61. Vide also, 10 and 11 Will. 3, c. 16 ; 23 Geo. 2, c. 
I 40 ; 39 Geo. 3, c. 79, &c. 

PuiSNB. All judges and barons of the law-courts, not 
chiefis, are styled puisne (junior or younger,) judges, 
barons, &c. 

Purview. That portion of an act of parliament which 
commences with the words " Be it enacted,^' &c. 

Quadrant. A mathematical instrument, used in 
astronomy and navigation, for taking the altitudes of the 
sun and stars; also for taking angles in surveying heights, 
distances, &c. 

Quakers. A peaceable sect of Christians, that origi- 
nated in the early part of the seventeenth century. By 
their rules, they are not allowed to take an oath. It was 
established, by act 7 and 8 Will. 3, c. 34, that the affir- 
mation of a Quaker, in all civil causes, should be of the 
same force and effect as an oath ; and, by 8 Geo. 1, c. 6, 
it was enacted, that the form of the Quaker's affirmation 
should be as follows : — '* I, F. P. W., do solemnly, sin- 
cerely, and truly declare and affirm,'^ 
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QuAM Diu SB BENE OB88ERIT. A clause expressing 
that the party to whom an oflBce is granted^ shall hold the 
same so long as he shall conduct himself properly. 

Quantum meruit. So much as he deserves. If 
one person retain another to do any work for him^ without 
a specific agreement for price, the law implies that the 
employer shall pay for the same, so much as the employed 
deserves for his labour; and for the recovery of this/aa 
action on the case may be brought. 

Quantum valebant. So much as it is worth. 
Where goods sold, are delivered by a tradesman without 
a specific price, he can recover qxtantum valebant. 

Quarantine. From the ItaUan quarantOy fortr; 
the number of days, as formerly beheved, after which no 
danger could be apprehended from persons or goods, 
arrived from countries afflicted with the plague or other 
infectious disease. During the "forty days,'* or an? 
other given term of interdict, a process of purification of 
merchandize, clothes, &c., is performed, either on hoxA 
of the ship or vessel arrived from a suspected port, or in 
lazarettos or pest-houses on shore. Those establishments 
are fitted up with lodgings for the passengers and crews, 
where the nealthy may be placed apart from the sick; 
also with warehouses, m which the merchandize may he 
deposited; intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood and the pest-house being interdicted. 
After purification and official inspection, the merchandize 
may be received into the market. The most complete 
lazarettos of any in Europe, are at Marseilles, Leghorn, 
and Genoa. The term of quarantine varies, even for ships 
coming from the same place, according to their bills of 
health, or certificates, from the authorities at the port 
left, at the time of clearing out. A clean bill denotes 
that at the time the vessel Railed, there were no appear- 
ances of infectious disease; a suspected bill, sometimes 
termed a touched patent or bill, that there were rumours 
of infectious disease, but that it had not actually broken 
out; Kfoul bill, or the absence of clean bills, that the 
place was actually infected when the ship sailed. The 
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pablication in the London Gazette, of any order in council 
relating to quarantine, is regarded as sufficient notice to 
all concerned. Ignorance is not admitted in excuse for 
any infringement of quarantine regulations. Vessels 
clearing out for any port or place, wiui respect to which 
there maj be any order in council in force, are ordered to 
be supphed with an abstract of the quarantine regulations, 
and are to supply themselves with quarantine flags and 
lanterns, with mstruments and materials for immersing 
and fumigating merchandize, &c. The whole of the ex- 
isting quarantme regulations will be found embodied in 
the 6^ of Geo. 4, c. 78. 

In law, quarantine is a benefit allowed to the widow of 
a man possessed of lands, whereby she may challenge to 
continue in his capital messuage or mansion-house, the 
same not being a castle, forty days after his decease, in 
order to the assignment of her dower, &c. 

Quart. A measure of two pints, or one-fourth of a 
gallon* 

Quarter. A dry measure of eight bushels. In weight, 
one-fourth of a cwt., or 28 lbs. 

Quarto die post. The fourth day, inclusive, after 
the return of a writ. If the d^endant make his appear- 
ance on that day, it is sufficient ; therefore it is usually 
called the appearance day. 

Quasi contract. An implied contract. 
Quassia. The wood and bark of a fine tall tree, 
native of North and South America, the East and West 
Indies, &c. Intensely bitter, it is employed in medicine 
as a stomachic. Formerly, it was frequently used in 
brewing, as a substitute for hops, but it is now prohibited 
under neavy penalties. A decoction of quassia forma a 
safe and excellent fly-water. 

Quay. An artificial bank to the sea or river, on 
which goods may be conveniently landed. Le^ or 
sufferance ouays or wharfs, are certain quays privileged 
for the landing of eoods, although such goods may not 
have been released irom tiie custody of the crown. While 
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on the quays, the goods are watched night and day, tifl 
the duties are paid or the goods honded. 

QuBSTM BN . Persons appointed to inquire into abuses, 
especially such as relate to weights and measures. 

Quid pro auo. The mutiuJ consideration and per- 
formance of a contract by both parties. 

Qi^BTUS. Acquitted, or freed. A ^uie/tises/^, granted 
to a sheriff, will discharge him of all accounts due to the 
crown. 

Quills. The strong and hard feathers of the wings 
of geese, ostriches, swans, turkeys, crows, &c. They are 
classed according to the order in which they are found id 
the wing ; the second and third quills being the best for 
writing, as they have the largest, roundest, and heaviest 
barrels. Attention should be paid, on purchasing quills, 
that th^ ma;^ not be left-handed, that is, out of the left 
wing. Notwithstanding the extensive- use of steel pens, 
large quantities of qmlls are annually imported from 
Bi^ Germany, the Netherlands, &c. Their goochiess is 
jud^d by the size of the barrels, but more particularly by 
the weight ; hence the denomination of quills of 14, 15, 
&c., lotht--^ hth being equal to about half an oz.— 
crow-quills are chiefly used for drawing, and for lithogra- 
phic and other fine writing. 

Quint A l. A continental weight of different contents ; 
in America, 100 lbs. 

QuiT-RBNT. A certain small rent, payable by the 
tenants of manors, as an acknowledgment of right, and 
by which they go quit and free. 

Qui TAM. Who as well. Actions brought by com- 
mon informers, are termed qui tarn actions ; because, in 
the form in which they are conceived, the prosecutor de- 
clares that he prosecutes " tarn pro Domino Rege quam 
pro se ipso," as well for our sovereign Lord the King as 
for himself. When information is given of offences com- 
mitted against penal acts of parliament, the informer is 
generally entitled to one moiely of the penalty, whilst the 
other goes to the crown and this gives the informer a 
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right to sue the party offending, for his ihare of the 
penalty. 

Quoad hoc. Words frequently used in law reports, 
&c., to denote, '' as to the thing named," " the law is 
so," &c. 

Quorum. . Certain individuals amongst persons in- 
vested with power, or jurisdiction, without whom any 
number of the others cannot act. — See Justices, 

Quota. A tax or subscription, to be paid in an equal 
manner. 

Quo Minus. The designation of a common writ 
issued i^ainst the defendant on the plea side of the Court 
of Exchequer. This writ is founded upon a presumption 
that the plaintiff is the less able to pay the king, on 
account of the defendant being his debtor. On this writ 
the defendant may be arrested, as upon a capias from the 
Court of Common Pleas. — See Exchequer, 

Quo Warranto. A writ which lies against any per- 
son or corporation, usurping any franchise or hberty 
against the crown; this writ calling upon the party so 
usurping, to come into court and estabUsh his or their 
title. 

Rack-rbnt. The full yearly value of the house or 
land rented. 

Raos. Linen rags, the general basis of paper, are im- 
ported in large quantities from Hamburg, Bremen, Ros- 
tock, Ancona, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, Trieste, &c.; 
from France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Holland, the 
importation is strictly prohibited. In appearance, im- 
ported rags are coarser than EngUsh ; but as they have 
kss of the admixture of cotton, the paper made from them 
is firmer in texture. Woollen rags, also imported largely 
from the continent, are used for manure, or for unravel- 
hng and mixing up with wool for making yam, for making 
flocks for bed-stumng, &c. 

Rail-roads. Roads having tracks or ways formed of 
iron, stone, or some other solid material, on which the 
wheels of the carriages made to pass along them run. 
Iron raiboads, now in extensive use for the transport of 
goods and passengers all over the kingdom, are of two 
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sorts;. 1. The Jlut-rail, or tram-road, composed of cut- 
fron plates about 3 feet long each, 4 inches broad, and i 
an inch or an inch in thickness, with a flaunch or tnined- 
up edge, on the inner side, to direct the wheels of the 
carriage ; the plates resting on stone sleepers sunk into 
the earth; 2. The edge^rail, considered superior to the 
former, consisting of iron plates, 3 feet long, 3 or 4 inches 
wide, and from 1 to 2 inches thick, joined at the ends by 
means of cast metal sockets fixed to the sleepers. With 
few exceptions, the carriages on these roads are propelled 
by locomotive steam endues. There is also the atmosphe- 
ric raU-road, vet in its infancy, laid down for experiment 
between Shepherd's Bush and the Great Western Kailwaj, 
across Wormwood Scrubs. On this road, whidi is asserted 
to combine simplicity with cheapness, safety, and velodtr, 
beyond that of any other railroad, the carriages are made 
to pass, by the force of atmospheric air, acting on a vacuum 
ana regulated by a piston. The chief advantage of rail-roads 
over other modes of travelling, appears to consist in their 
greater rapidity ; the average velocity being from 25 to 
30 miles an hour. On the Birmingham Ime^ boweveri 
owing to an increased diameter of the carriage wheels, a 
velocity of from 40 to 50 miles an hour can at pleasure be 
obtained. Indeed, were it compatible with safety the 
speed might be yet further increased. 

Raisins. Gbiipes dried by the sun, or by the beat of 
an oven. The best are imported from the south of Eu- 
rope. By act 4 and 5 Will. 4, c. 89, § 15, the duty on 
all raisins, without regard to difference of auality, imported 
from a foreign countxy, was reduced to 15<. a cwt. ; and 
to 7'* 6</' per cwt. on those from British possessions. 

Real. A real vellon is a Spanish money of account, 
worth about 2^d, : a vellon of plate is a silver coin, vary- 
ing in value from 5id, to '6id, See page 64. 

Ream. A ream of writing paper consists of 20 quires, 
of 24 sheets each ; a printer's ream, is 21 i quires, or 516 
sheets. A bundle is 2 printer's reams. 

Rebate. An allowance in the purchase of goods for 
prompt payment. 

Recaption. The taking a second distress of one for- 
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merly distrained, during the plea grounded on the original 
distress. 

Rbcbipt. a written aclcnowledgment of having re- 
ceived a sum of money. By 35 Geo. 3, c. 65, every note, 
memorandum, or writing whatsoever, given to any person 
on the payment of a sum of money exceeding ^2., and ac- 
knowledgmg sucbpayment, was hable to a stamp duty of 
2d. By 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 23, all receipts for sums un- 
der £5. were exempted from duty. The following is there- 
fore the present scale : — 

" Receipt or discharge given for or upon the payment of 
money, amountlDg to — 

£• £ 8. <f. 

5 and under 10 3 

10 20 6 

20 60 1 

50 100 1 6 

100 200 2 6 

200 300 4 

300 400 5 

600 1000 7 6 

1000 or upwards 10 

And where any sum shall be therein 
expressed to be received in full of all 

demands 10 

*' Penalty for giving a receipt on unstamped paper, or on a 
lower stamp than the proper one, £10., if for a sum under 
£100 ; if above that sum, £20. Giving receipts for less than 
actually paid, writing off sums, or other fraudulent contri- 
vances, penalty £60 ; but receipts may be stamped if brought 
within fourteen days after date, on payment of a penalty of 
£6. over and above the duty ; and if brought within one ca- 
lendar month, on payment of a penalty of £10. and the duty. 
Any person refusing to give a receipt upon demand, or to pay 
the amount of the stamp, is liable to a penalty of £10. 

'* Exemptions : — Receipts by any soldier or sailor, or his 
representatives ; receipts for stock-dividends and exchequer- 
bills ; receipts for money in the hands of any banker, to be 
accounted for on demand; receipts upon promissory notes, 
bills, and orders ; letters by the general post acknowledging 
the safe arrival of bills ; receipts indorsed upon any bond, 
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mortgage, or lecurity} releases for money by deeds duly 
stamped ; receipts for drawbacks or bounties ; receipts given 
solely for tbe duty on insurance against fire.*' 

Recognizance. An obligation of record which & 
man enters into before some court of record, or magistnte 
duly authorised, with condition to do some particular act; 
as> to appear at the assizes, to keep the peace, pay a 
debt, &c. 

Record. A remembrance or memorial. An auliien- 
tic testimony, in writing, contained on rolls of parchment, 
and preserved in a court of record. 

Recorder. A legal officer in corporations, associated 
by royal ^;rant with the mayor, aldermen, &c. His qI&^ 
is to advise the body corporate in legal proceedings, to 
preside at the trial of prisoners, &c. 

Rectus in Curia. The right to appear in court 

Register. Ships' registers are certain legal doca- 
ments obtained at the Custom House, bj whi^ vessels 
become entitled to all the advantages of Bntish-built ships. 
It has been laid down as a rule, that a ship, to be admitted 
to registry, consequently to find available the advantages 
and privileges exdusively belonging to a British ves»d> 
must be the property of British subjects in the United 
Kingdom or its dependencies ; that it must have been 
built in the United Kingdom, &c ; or have been a legally 
condemned prize, or a vessel lawfully condemned for > 
violation of the slave laws, &c. Vidt act 3 and 4 WilL 4, 
c. 5$. 

Registration. The following is an official explaiu- 
tory notice respecting the registration of births, under what 
is termed the New Registration Act : — 

'* By the New Registration Act the parent of every child 
bom fUfter June, 1837, may obtain for it the advantage of ale- 
gal registry of its birth, without payment of any fee, provided 
it be registered by the registrar of the district in which the 
child wa8 bom, within six weeks after the birth ; but after six 
weeks the expense of registering it will be 7«. 6<l. and after six 
months it cannot be registered at all. 
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" The new register of births is the only legal register which 
is evidence of the time and place of birth. 

'< It is of importance to all classes to be able to prove when 
and where they were bom, — which may be done in future by 
means of the register of births. Such a register is especially 
useful for proof of pedigree, and for various legal purposes 
connected with the disposition of property, and for settlement 
of claims thereto, and also for life insurance. It is useful also 
in cases of apprenticeship, and admission to endowed schools 
and charities. There are many schools, societies, asylums, 
and other charitable institutions, very desirable for children of 
the poorer classes, for which a proof of the age is required 
before the child can be admitted. 

** The difference between the new register of births and the 
church register of baptisms, and the effect of the registration 
act, having been much misunderstood, it is right to explain — 

" That the one is not a substitute for the other, but that 
they are entirely different, the new register being a register 
only of births, the church register being a register only of 
baptisms ; 

** That registry of birth does not warrant neglect of the 
sacred rite of baptism, nor is the fact that the chHd has been 
baptized a sufficient reason for neglecting to register the 
birth.*' 

Persons^ for refusing, after request, to eive information 
to the registrar touching the birth of a cmld, may be im- 
prisoned for twelve months. 

Release. A release in law is of two kinds : 1 . As to 
goods and chattels; 2. As to actions real, personal, or 
mixed. Eveiy release must be of the same nature with 
the thing or obUgation released ; thus, if an agreement be 
in writing, the release also must be in writing. If two per- 
sons are jointly and severally bound, a release to one of 
the parties will discharge the other. The most effectual 
release that can be given, is a release of all demands, 
which will fully discharge all sorts of actions, rights and 
titles, rents, covenants, annuities; contracts, recogni- 
zances, &c. 

Relocation. A renewal of a lease, or re-letting. 

Remainder. An estate in remainder is an estate 
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limited to take effect and be enjoyed after another estate 
is determined. 

Replevin. Replevin is grounded upon a distreai, 
and is a re-deliverance of it, tmit the thing distrained may 
remain with the first possessor^ on security being given 
by him to try the right with tiie distrainer, and answer 
the same at law ; and if he do not pursue his action, or it 
be adjudged against him, then he that took the distress 
shall have it again, by the writ retumo habendo. 

Replevy. A tenant's bringing a vmt of replevin, 
where his goods are distrained for rent; which must 
be done wiuiin five days, or the goods wUl be appraised 
and sold. 

Report. A paper delivered by the master of a ship 
from foreign ports to the Custom House, and attested 
upon oath, containing an accoimt of the cargo on board.— 
See Customs, page 90. 

RsauBST. Request notes are certain written notes or 
rec^uests from persons amenable to the excise laws, to ob- 
tain a permit for the removal of exciseable articles. 

Requests, Court op. — See Conscience, 

Rescounter. a term used in settling mercantile ac- 
counts in the Netherlands, Germany, &c. It proceeds on 
the original principle of commerce, barter or exchange of 
commodities, without intervention of money. A term 
used also on the Stock Exchange, for a time-bamin. 

Respondeas, or Respondeat ouster. £i law, to 
answer over to the merits of a cause. ' 

Respondentia. — See Bottomry^ 

Rh ub arb. Of rhubarb, the root of a plant the growth 
of China* and Tartary, there are in commerce three 
varieties: the Turkey, Russian, and Chinese. The 
first and second are, in fact, the same article, derived from 
Tartary. The best pieces only are sent to the Russian 
market. They should be roundish in form, perforated, 
and of a yellow or reddish colour. The Chmese or East 
Indian rhubarb is in flat, oblong pieces, and seldom pe^ 
forated. 

Ribands, or Ribbons. Silk bands of various widthi 
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and colours; distiiiffuiBbed into sarsnet^ satin, gauze, 
China, love, &c. both plain and figured ; and again into 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, &c. penny widths. 
Coventiy and Spitalfields are the chief seats of the English 
ribbon manufacture. 

Rights. Heritable and moveable rights are terms 
used in the Scotch law to denote what in England is meant 
by real and personal property. 

Rice. A well-known ^rain, the principal food of most 
eastern nations. Patna nee is more esteemed in Europe 
than any other variety from the East; but the rice from 
Carolina, in America, is greatly superior even to that. 

Rice Paper. A membrane of the bread fruit tree, 
on which the Hindoos and Chinese paint flowers, &c. 

Rolls. The Rolls office, for the custody of the rolls 
and records in Ghanceiy, is in Ghanceiy Lane, London. 

Rood. A quantity of land equal to 40 square perches, 
or a quarter of an acre. 

Rope. — See Cordage. 

Rouble. A Russian silver coin, worth from Ss, 2d, to 
38. lid' English. See p. 65. 

Rules. A ^' rule of court" is granted every day the 
courts at Westminster sit, to debtors confined in the 
Queen's Bench or Fleet prisons, to go at large (attended 
by an officer) on that .day. What is termed tiie ^^ rules *' 
of a prison are a certain district, outside of the walls, in 
which persons confined for debt are aUowed to reside (but 
beyond which they must not go) on finding security for 
the governor. 

Rum. a spirituous liquor, obtained by fermentation • 
and distillation, from molasses, the refuse of the cane 
{uice, and portions of the cane, after the sugar has been 
extracted. Pine-apple rum receives its denomination 
from slices of pine-apple thrown into the puncheons for 
flavour. 

Rupee. An Indian coin. The gold rupee varies from 
£\»9s,2d,to £\. 9b, ^. ; the silver rupee from \s. 9d. to 
2s, 2id. See p. 71. 

Ryder. A gold coin of the Netherlands and Belgium^ 
worth about £1. 5s. lid, Engtish. See p. 64. 
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Safety. See Lamp. Upton and Roberta's new pa- 
tent safety-lamp is oonsiderad to be/ in eveiy point of 
importance and value,, a great improvement on that d 
Sir Humphnr Davy. 

Sails. Canvas sheets attached to masts and yards of 
ships. Foreign sails, imported by, fit and necessary far, 
ana in the actual use of any British ship, are free from 
duty ; otherwise, they are subject to a duty of j^. pa 
cent, ad valorem. 

Salb. The exchange of a commodity for money. la 
the sale of horses, it has been considered that, without i 
warranty of soundness by the seller, or fraud on lus pait | 
the buyer must stand to all losses arising from latent de- 
fects. The same has been held in the sale of hops.— ^ 
Eamat. 

Saltpbtrk, or Nitbk. The principal ingredient is 
gunpowder, and used extensively in the arts, is produced 
from a vegetable ^x.ed alkali, combined with the nitrons 
acid, to the pomt of saturation, and an addition of quick- 
lime. The greatest quantity is imported frt>m the East 
Indies, where it is obtained by a simple process from the 
soil of certain districts, hence call^ saltpetre ground. 
Within these few years, a new sort of saltpetre, preferred 
by vitriol makers, &c., has been imported from South 
America under the name of nitrate qfsoda, 

Salvagb. An allowance to those through whose ia- 
strumentality property is saved from the perus of the set. 
Sometimes the Court of Admiralty has allowed to the ex- 
tent of one moiety of the property saved ; in others, not 
more than a tenth, according to circumstances. The crev 
of a ship are not entitled to salvage. Salvage is generally 
provided for by insurance. However, when the salvage is 
very high, and, consequently, the object of the voyage, in 
a great measure defeated, the insured, by the law of Eng- 
land and other maritime nations, is allowed to abandoD, 
and to call upon the insurer as,for a total loss. — See Aban- 
donment. 

S am pi<B. A small portion of any commodity exhibited 
at a public or private sale as a specimen of its quality. If 
an article be not equal to the sample shown of it, the 
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. buyer may cancel the contract. The costoms' minute of 
; October 11, 1825, specifies the quantities of any ware* 

housed articles that may be taken out as samples. 

Sardinias. Small fish, of the herring tribe, caught 
' in large quantities on the coasts of Italy, France, Spain, 

&c. When perfectly fresh, they are excellent; and, well 
' cured, are superior in fiaTOur to red herrines. 

Say or Sayb. A sort of serge or wooUen stufi^, used 

occasionally for hnings, and abroad by the religious of 
' some orders for shirts. Generally dyea green, it is also 
[ used with us for artificers' aprons. 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM. WordS SpokCB Ul dcro- 

' gation of a peer, or a judge, or other great officer of the 

' realm. 

ScAVAOB. A toll or custom, anciently exacted by 

^ magistrates of towns corporate, of merchant strangers for 

: wares exposed and offered for sale within their liber- 

' ties. 

ScHBDULB. An inventory of ^oods, &c.; or any 

' scroll or parchment containing particulars left out in the 
main writmg. Also the account or statement of his 'af- 
fairs, delivered by a bankrupt or insolvent to the commis- 

' sioners appointed to investigate his case. 

' SciRB FACIAS. A judicial writ, generally to call a 
man to show cause why execution of judgment passed 

I should not be made out. This writ is granted where 

I execution has been delayed for a year and a day sher 

I judgment given. 

SCHOONBB. A small vessel with two masts whose 

[ main-siul and fore-sail are suspended by ga£b, and stretched 
out below by booms. 

Scrip. Loans to government are generally advanced 
by instalments, the first of which is deposited at the time 
of subscribing. Some pay their whole subscription at 
the time fixed for the first or second payment, having a 
discount allowed, and their shares immediately becommg 
transferable stock ; but the greater part dispose of the seve- 
ral articles that make up the terms of the loan separately : 
and in this state the oifierent sorts of stock are distin- 
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gnished by the name of scr^ (from subtcription) till the 
whole sum shall have been paid in upon them. The 
▼alue of scrip, after any given number of payments hire 
been made thereon, may be computed, by deductiog the 
amount of the remaining payments from the amount of 
the market price of the same stock. — See Omnium. 

ScRi V BN BR. One who draws contracts, or whose busi- 
ness it is to place money at interest. Attorneys 8om^ 
times act as scriveners, which brings them within the 
bankrupt laws. 

Sbal Days. Certain days set apart by the Court of 
Chancery, before or after term, to hear motions, &c. 

Sbambn. Men engaged in navigating shms, &c. on 
the high seas. A man, to enjoy the rights and privily 
of a British seaman, must be a natural bom subject of the 
crown— or have been naturalized by act of Parliament— or 
made a denizen by letters of denization — or have become 
a British subject by aiding in the conquest or cession of 
some hostile territory— or, if a foreigner, must have served 
in the royal navy, in time of war, for the term of three 
years. In time of war, however, the sovereign may, by 
proclamation, confer the privilege on such foreigners as 
may, during such war, have served two years in uie royal 
navy. Repealing several former acts, an act (5 and 6, 
Will. 4., c. 19) for amending and consolidating the lam 
relating to merchant seamen, and for forming and main- 
taining a register of all the men engaged m that iff- 
vice, prescribes the various forms and regulationa which 
are to be observed in hiring, paying, and ouscharging sea- 
men — establishes an office for their registry — ^lays down 
the mode in which lists (k crews are to oe transmitted to 
the registrar — ^regulates the number of apprentices to be 
taken on board ship, the conditions upon which seamen 
may, in certain cases, be left in foreign ports, &c. A copy 
of this act ought to be kept in every ship, with free access 
to it by the crew, as an infraction of its provisions incurs, 
in many instances, the forfeiture of heavy penalties. 
Moreover, it is full of iinportant information. 

By act 20 Geo. 2, c. 58, a corporation was established 
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fbf the relief and support of maimed and disabled mer- 
chant seamen, and of the widows, children, &c. of sueh 
seamen as were killed or drowned in tibe merchant service. 
The funds of this institution, however, proved inadequate 
to the purposes required. Under former acts, 6d, per 
month had been deducted from the wages of all seamen in 
the merchant-service, to be paid over to the trustees of 
Greenwich Hospital, in which, it was understood, they 
would be alloweid to participate; but this proved grossly 
deceptive, as no seaman who had been exclusively em- 
ployed in the merchant-service, was ever admitted into the 
national establishment. The 6d, a month was, therefore, 
discontinued, and in lieu thereof, j^20,000 was ordered to 
be advanced from the consohdated fimd to Greenwich 
Hospital. The act, 4 and 5 Will. 4, idso repealed a por- 
tion of the act of Geo. 2, mentioned above, and re-esta- 
blished the corporation for the relief and support of 
maimed and disabled seamen, &c., on a new and enlarged 
basis ; according to which it was estimated, that contribu- 
tions to the amount of j^50,000. a-year would be received. 
A copy of this act also ought to be kept on board of 
every ship in the merchant service. More recently 
still, auxihaxy institutions have been projected for ren- 
dering easy and comfortable the declimng days of British 
seamen. 

Searcher. An officer of the customs, whose business 
it is to search and examine all ships outward bound, to 
see whether they have any prohibited or unaccustomed 
goods on board. 

Sea-worthy. A ship is said to be sea-worthy when 
she is in every respect fit for her voyage. Whether ex- 
pressed in the charter-party or not, a condition of sea- 
worthiness is always implied. It is implied in the term 
sea^worthy, that the ship is provided with a sufficient 
number of hands to navigate her, and with all the docu- 
ments and papers required by law. Any defect in point 
of sea-worthiness will invahdate an insurance upon a 
ship. 

Secondaries. Generally understood to be the she- 
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iflb* deputies, wbo officiate as judges in the Shcnffii' 
courts. 

Sb Dbpbndkndo. a plea for one who is charged 
with the death of another person, by allying that he was 
driven to do what he did in his own defence. 

Sbibin. Possession; to be setied^ is to be in posses- 
sion. Seitin in lata is a right to lands, though we may 
not have actually taken possession ; seitin in dosd is when 
an actual possession is taken. 

Sbizubbs. Officers of the army, navy, marines, or 
police, as well as officers of the customs or excise, ire 
empowered to make seizures of smuggled or contnbaiid 
goods, &c., and forthwith to lodee such seizures in the 
custody of some revenue officer, who will take an aocoaot 
thereof, and give a receipt for the same. Informers are 
not* to have more than one third part of the seizing offi- 
cer's share of any seizure, without previous directions from 
the board to that effect. 

Sbquestration. The sepaiteting or setting aside d 
a thing in controversy from the possession of two or more 
parties who ma^ be contending for it. In Scotland the 
word segttettratton is accordant with our hankrupicy. 

SsauiN, Zbqvin, Zecchino. A gold coin of Italy and 
Turkey. The Italian sequin ii worth from 9s. ^d. to 
98, 6id.; the Turkish frrom 5s. 9id. to 6s. llci^. Seepp- 
68, 69, 72. 

Set-off. A mode of defence whereby the defendant 
acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff's demand od 
the one hand, but, on the other, sets up a demand of his 
own to counterbalance, either whoUy or in part. 

Shalloon. A slight woollen stuff; a sort of sei^. 

Shallop. From the French chaloupe ; a Ught W 
belonging to a ship, and particularly adapted for sailing in 
shoal water. 

Shares, '' Wettenhall's List," pubhshed weekly, » 
considered the best authority for the market prices d 
shares, in all the joint stock companies, &c. 

Sheriff, or Shirb-reevb. The chief officer undtf 
the crown in every shire or county. 
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Ship. A general name for a large vessel^ especially if 
equipped with three masts and a bowsprit. 

Shippino Order. A writiDg directed by a merchant 
to his lighterman^ ordering him to receive and put on 
board a certain ship, the goods, &c.> specified in the 
order. 

Ship's Husband. The person who takes the mer- 
cantile direction and management of a ship's concerns 
upon himself; the owners paying him a commission for 
his trouble. 

Ship's Papers. Documents manifesting the pro- 
perty of a ship, cargo, &c. ; 1. the certificate of registry, 
licence, charter-party, bill of health, bills of lading ; 2. 
papers re<j[uired by the law of nations to be on board of 
nentral ships, to sustain that character ; such as the pass- 
port, muster-roll, &c. See Marshall on Insurance. A 
sl)ip using false papers is liable to confiscation. 

Shoes. The best shoes and boots are made in Lon- 
don ; but the manufacture is carried on upon a very large 
scale in Northamptonshire, Stafibrdshire, &c. ; and large 
iiupphes are also derived from Nantwich, Congleton, and 
Sandbach, in Cheshire. 

Sign Manual. The superscription of the sovereign 
at the top of grants, letters patent, &c. 

Silk. A glossy thread or filament spun by the cater- 
pillars or larva of the phalana atlas, the phalana homhyx, 
&c., ; the first of which yields the largest quantity, but 
the second is more usually reared for the purpose in 
Europe. Raw silk is obtained by winding ofi^, simultane- 
ously, several of the cocoons or balls on a common reel, 
by which a single thread is formed. When dry it is taken 
from the reel and made into hanks ; and then converted 
into either singles, tram, or organzine. The first of these 
is formed of one of the reeled threads twisted; the second 
is formed of two or more threads twisted together, and is 
used in weaving as the shoot or weft ; the third, formed 
of two, three, or more singles, twisted together in a con- 
trary direction to that of the singles themselves, is organ- 
zine, or thrown silk* The silk manufacture appears to 
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have been introduced into England in the 15th eentniy. 
According to act 3 and 4, Wm. 4, c. 52^ § 58, ^ nft- 
nu&ctures are not to be imported in &ny vessel under /O 
tons burthen, except by licence of the oommissioneis of 
the customs to v^sels bdoneing to Dover, to import smdi 
manufactures direct from GaSeds, though such vessels may 
not exceed 60 tons burthen. Silk goods, the manufac- 
ture of Europe, may not be imported except into the port 
of London or the port of Dublin direct from Bourdeaus, 
or the port of Dover direct from Calais. 

Six Clerks. The six clerks' office is in ChanceiT 
Lane, where proceedings by bill and answer are transacted 
and filed, and certain patents issued. Each of the six 
derks has ten sworn clerks under him, who transact the 
business of their superior. 

Skins. A term usually applied to the skins of sheep, 
goats, lambs, calves, deer, &c., which in a prepared state 
are used in book-binding, glove-making, &c. Lamb and 
kid skins are chiefly employed in the glove manufiMstoie. 

Slaves. — See Colonies, 

Sloop or Smack. A small vessel generalljr with one 
mast. Smacks are used in the coasting or fishing trade. 

Smelting. The fusion or melting of ores, to sepa- 
rate the metalline part from the earthy, stony, and other 
parts. 

Smuoolino. The importing or exporting of goods 
without payment of the customs or excise duties im- 
posed by law. The regulations for the prevention of 
smuggling are numerous, and the penalties incurred by 
offenders are veiy severe. Vide act 3 and 4 Will. 4, 
c. 63. 

Soap. A compound of saponified fats or oils with soda 
or potash, prepared for various detergent purposes. 

Socage. A tenure of lands for certain inferior or 
husband^ services to be peiformed to the lord of the 
fee. 

Soda. An alkaline substance employed in chemical 
researches, in bleaching, in the manuracture of sou), &c. 
The- Carbonate of Soda is the soda of commerce ^ther 
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crystalliBedy in lumpe, or in a crude powder. Of mnnn- 
factured soda, the sort ori^ally known is barilla (see p. 
32). Soda Water is a refrigerant and refreshing beverage, 
composed of watercontainine a very small quantity of soda, 
and highly charged with carbonic acid gas, which gives it a 
sparkling appearance, and an agreeable pungent taste. 
Soda Water Fowders consist of carbonate of soda and tar- 
taric, or citric, acid, each in powder. Put from 30 to 45 
grains of the soda into one half-pint tumbler, and from 
20 to 30 erains of the acid into another ; pour half a 
glass ful of water into each, dash the add into the alkali, 
and a fine effervescing draught is instantly produced. 

Solicitor. One who in courts of equity transacts 
business in the same manner as an attorney does in other 
courts. 

Solvit ad diem. A plea to an action of debt upon 
a bond or other instrument, alleging that the money was 
paid on the appointed day. 

SovBRBiON. An English gold coin worth 20^ Also 
an Austrian gold coin worth 29<. 6d, See p. 67* 

Specialty. A deed, bond, bill, or other writing, un- 
der the hand and seal of the parties. 

Spirits. Inflammable liquors produced by distillation ; 
as brandy, rum, hollands, whiskey, gin. Sic, &c. Re- 
specting the trade in spirits, &c., the following regulations 
are important : — 

" No spirits made in England, Scotland, or Ireland may be 
conveyed from England to Scotland or Ireland, or from Scot- 
land or Ireland to England, otherwise than in casks contain- 
ing eighty gallons at tilie least, and in vessels of not less than 
fifty tons burthen. 

" All persons whatsoever, not being licensed distillers, rec- 
tifiers or compomiders, having more than eighty gallons of 
spirits in their possession, shall be deemed dealers in spirits, 
and subject to the survey of the officers of excise, and to all 
the regulations, penalties, &c., to which such persons are 
'liable. 

Dealers in British spirits are prohibited from selling or ha- 
ving in their possession any plain British spirits, except spirits 
• of wine, of any strength exceeding the strengthlof 25 per cent. 

2 A 2 
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abore hydrometer, or of any fltrengfh below 17 per cent, nnder 
hydrometer proof; or any compounded spirits, ezoept dintb, 
of any greater strength than 17 per cent, under hydrometer, 
under pain of forfeiting all such spirits, with the casks, &c. 

" Dealers in foreign and British spirits are to keep them se- 
parate, in cellars, Taolts, or other places especially entered for 
that purpose, under a heayy penalty ; and any person mixiiig, 
selling, or sending oat any British spirits mixed with foreign 
as colonial spirits, shall forfeit £100. for every such offence. 

"Na retailer of spirits, or anj other person licensed or un- 
licensed, shall send out from his stock or custody any 
quantity of spirits exceeding one gallon, unless the same be 
accompanied by a true and lawfol permit, under pain of for- 
feiting £200. ; and every rectifier, compounder, or dealer in 
spirits, receiving the same into his stock, or allowing any one 
dse to receive it, and any carrier, boatman, or other person, 
knowingly carrying the same, shall forfeit the sum of £200., 
with the boat, horse, cart, &c., used in the carriage. 

** No licence to be granted for retailing spirits within gaols, 
houses of correction, or workhouses for parish poor ; nor are 
spirits to be used there, except medicinally prescribed by a 
regular physician, surgeon, or apothecary. Penalty for a first 
offence of this sort committed by gaolers, &c. £100. ; a second 
offence to be deemed a forfeiture of their office. 

** Persons hawking spirits to forfeit them, and £100., and 
if the penalty be not immediately paid, they are to be com- 
mitted to the house of correction for three months, or antil 
paid. 

'* Any person is authorised to detain a hawker of spirits ; 
and give notice to a peace officer, who is to carry the offender 
before a justice. 

" Any officer of excise, or other person employed in the ex- 
cise, taking any sum of money or other reward from, or enter- 
ing into any collusive agreement with, any person, to act 
contrary to bis duty, to forfeit £500, and be incapacitated ; 
and any person offering such reward, or proposing such agree- 
ment, to forfeit £600.»' Vide act 6 Geo. 4, c. 80. 

Sponge. Should be chosen as lieht as possible, pe^ 
fectly dean, and free from stone ; of as paie a colour as 
ma^ be, with small holes, fine, and soft to the touch. 

Squill. The bulb of the squill, or sea onion, a plant 
'^'hich grows spontaneously on sandy shores in the Levant, 
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8pa]n> &c., should be selected large^ plump, and fresh, 
and full of clammy juice. Heat, diying, and long keep- 
ing are injurious to the squiU. « 

Starch. A well-known preparation from wheat, 
horse-chestnuts, the sediment of potatoes, &c. The duty 
of Sid, per lb. upon starch was abolished by act 4 and 5 
Will. 4, c. 77. 

Steam. The fundamental aeent for generating power 
of a great ma^tude, by two distinct processes, opposed 
to each other m principle ; one by the elastic or expansive 
force of steam ; the other by its condensation. Engines 
on the former principle are termed high pressure, on the 
latter, condensing engines. The power of steam engines is 
estimated by a reference to the power of horses ; and the 
strength of the steam by the quantum of weight which 
the safel^-valve is capable of sustaining. This valve, 
loaded with a siven weight, is situated on the boiler, and 
is forced open by the steam on its acquiring a strength be- 
yond what is necessary. Locomotive or travellmg en- 
gines, used on railroads, &c., are necessarily of the high 
pressure kind ; as they could not carry water in sufficient 
quantities for the process of condensing steam. They also 
consume less fuel, m proportion to the work th^ perform, 
— ^take up less room — ^and, being more simple oi construc- 
tion, are less expensive. 

Steam-carriages, to travel upon common roads, have 
repeatedly been constructed, with more or less success ; 
but they have not yet been brought frdly to answer the 
desired purpose. Steam packets, some of wood, some of 
iron, some of great magnitude, have, within a few years, 
come into general use nearly all over the civilised world. 

Stbarine. Stearine, or more properly Stearic Acid, 
^' is the solid constituent of fatty substances, as of tallow 
and olive oil, converted into a cirstalline mass by saponifi- 
cation with alkaline matter, and abstraction of the alkali 
by an acid. By this process, fats are convertible into 
three acids, caUed stearic, margoric, and oleic ; the first 
two being soUd, and the last liquid. The stearine, of 
which Jactitious wax candles are made, consists of the 
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•toaric and maivorio acids combined.*' — Ubb's Dictionary 
ofArU, Manufactures, &c. 

Stencilling. A cheap imitation of paper hangings. 
The figure which all the piifts of a particular colour mi&e 
in the design, being cut out in a piece of thin leather or 
oilcloth, and being spread flat upon the wall^ &e. to be 
stencUled, is rubbed over with the colour properiy tem- 
pered, by means of a large brush. The colour passing 
oyer the whole is consequently spread on those parts 
where the cloth or leather is cut away, giving the same 
efifect as iS hung with paper. 

Stbrbotype. a multiform solid type $ a t)^e-metal 
plate to print from at the letter-press. One or more 
pages of a book, &c., having been composed in ordinary 
type, having high spaces and ouadrats, a cast is teken by 
means of plaster-of-paris in a fluid state ; the cast, when 
dry, forms a mould tor the reception of melted type me- 
tal ; and thus ^fac simile of the original page of type is 
obtained. These plates are economical, occupy little 
space, and are very serviceable for standard works; the 
expense of re-composition being saved, and also the outlay 
for large quantities of paper. 

Stoppagb. Stoppage in transitu is the right which 
a person who consigns goods on credit to another has of 
resuming the possession of those goods, before they arrive 
in the hands of the person (who may have become bank- 
rupt or insolvent) to whom they are consigned ; and of 
retaining that {>os8ession until the full price of the goods 
be paid. But, if the priqe be paid, or tendered, the con- 
signer cannot resume ; or if he has resumed, any longer 
retain possession, for the vendee may be insolvent ; for 
he cannot stop the goods for money due on other accounts. 
A third party, as agent, may stop goods in transitu. 
Where the goods continue in the han<£ of the carrier or 
middle-man, a demand by the consigner has been repeat- 
edly held to be equivalent in law to an actual stoppage of 
the goods. 

Stores. Supplies for the accommodation and subsist- 
ence of a ship's crew and passengers. Naval and Miii^ 
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tary Stores include all arms and ammunition of wax ; none 
of which may be imported, except by licence from the 
crown. The export of audi may be prohibited by royal 
proclamation or an order in council. 

Stovkb. May be employed with safety and advantage 
to heat shops, warehouses, entrance-halls, &c. ; but care 
should be taken not to vitiate the air by passing it over 
ignited surfaces, as is the case with many of the patent 
stoves in use. Dr. Amott's is much recommended for 
safety, deanliness, and comfort in warming an apartment, 
and lor economy in the expenditure of fuel, without any 
noxious escape of carbonic acid 01s. 

Stranding. The running of a vessel on shore, or on 
the beach. In policies of insurance, executed by private 
individuals, com, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed, are war- 
ranted free from average unless general, or the ship be 
stranded ; sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins, are 
warranted free from average under £S, per cent. ; and all 
other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted free 
of average under £3. per cent., unless general, or the ship 
be stranded. The insurance companies, however, exclude 
the words " or the ship be stranded.'' 

Subornation. The ofienoe of hiring persons to give 
false evidence. 

SuBPCENA. A process issued on filing a bill in equity, 
commanding, under a penalty, the person therein named 
to appear and answer to the complaint. A Subpana ad 
Testificandum is a writ or process issued during the pro- 
gress of a cause, commanding the appearance of the per- 
son therein named to give evidence on the trial thereof. 

Succory, or Chiccory. The prepared root of this 
plant resembles, in colour, dark sround coffee, and has a 
strong smell of liquorice. It has been improperly used as 
a substitute for, or to adulterate coffee. 

Suffragan. One who supplies the place of a bishop 
in his absence. 

Sugar. Whether obtained from the cafte, -from beet- 
root, or from the maple tree, sugar is identical in its mro- 
pertie0> when refined to the same degree of purity. The 
sugar-cane is suooessfiiUy cultivated in the East and West 
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Indies, and South America ; but it U from the West 
Indies that England receives her chief supply. Brown or 
musooyado sugar is the raw material whence the English 
sugar bakers chiefly make their loaf or refined lump sugar. 
Clayed sugar is that which has undergone a further cLuri- 
fication from the molasses by additional filtering. Refined 
or lump sugar is that which, entirely freed nom impuri- 
ties, appears perfectly white, and is sold to the pubue in 
conical loaves. By act 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 26, the duties 
on East and West India sugars were equalised. The 
manufacture of sugar from oeet-root is earned on to a 
considerable extent in France, and in other parts of the 
continent. The maple tree of Canada and the United 
States produces a considerable quantity of the saccharine 
juice, which is reduced to sugar by a process similar to 
that employed for the sugar cane. 

Sugar Candy. A preparation of su^, made by 
melting and crystallising it six or seven tunes over, to 
render it hard and transparent. The brown candy is 
from the muscovado sugar, the white frrom the lou oi 
clayed. 

Sulphur. In its pure state, native sulphur is solid, 
brittle, transparent, yellow, or yellow bordering on nreeo, 
and, when newly broken, of a glassy lustre, it is found 
more or less pure in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. 
The sulphur which is made in England, and termed rovglt 
or roll sulphur, is obtained by the roasting of pyrites. 
The Sicilian sulphur, in greatest request here, is of supe- 
rior quality, lliis substance is ext^sively used in meoi* 
cine, in the manufacture of eunpowder, in the formation of 
sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, and for innumerable otiier 
purposes in arts, manufactures, &c. 

Supercargo. A person employed by merchants to 
go on a voyage, and oversee their cargo, and diiE^se of it 
to the best advantage. 

Supersedeas. A writ, signifying in general a com' 
maud to stay* some ordinary proceedi^s at law. 

SuppLiCAviT. A writ issuing out of Chancery for 
taking surety of the peace where one person is in dasger 
of bodily injury from another. 
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SUBBBNDBR. A yielding up of an estate for life or 
years to him who has the immediate reversion or remain- 
der^ by mutual agreement ; the surrender of a smaller es- 
tate> by one in possession^ to him who has a larger estate 
on the same lands. 

Sus. PBR Coll. Suspendatur per collum, '' hanged by 
the neck;'' the signature of the judges on the cakndar, 
written opposite a malefactor's name left for execution. 

SwBBTS. Home-made wines, mead, &c. The duty 
of 6d, per gallon was repealed by act 4 and 5 Will. 4, 

c. 77. 

Sykobaph. a deed, bond, &c. under seal of aU the 
parties. It was customary in former times, for both debtor 
and creditor, in obligatory documents, to write their 
names, and the amount of the money borrowed, on a 
piece of paper, in the middle of which the word si/ngraphtts 
was written in large letters. This being cut through, m* 
denture-like, a portion of the paper thus divided was given 
to each party for his better security. 

Tabby. To tabby, or water, is the passing of silks or 
stuffs through a calender, the rolls of which, bearing une- 
qually on the surface, give them a wavy appearance. 

Taffbty. a sUght glossy silk. 

Tail. — See Fee. 

Tallow. Tallow, the concrete fat of animals, is exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of candles and soap, in the 
dressing of leather, and various other processes. It is very 
largely imported from Russia. 

TALLY. The tally-trade is a mode of dealing carried 
on by certain shop-keepers in the metropolis and other 
populous districts, by which articles of nearly all descrip- 
tions are supplied on credit i the debt to be liquidated by 
weekly or monthly instalments. It has been estimated 
that, in London alone, there are from 600 to 700 dealers, 
large and small, of this class ; and that from ^800,000. 
to ^1,000,000. is annually returned in the trade, ahnost 
exclusively from the lower ranks of society. The system 
is considered to be of a highly injurious and demorsdising 
character. 
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Tammy. A sort of woollen stuff. 

Tan. The bark of the oak, &c. after it has been 
ground and used by the tanner. Tanning is the art of 
converting the raw hides and skins of animals into lea- 
ther. . 1 J •« i» 

Tapestry. Woven hangings, of wool and silk, ne- 

quently raised and enriched with gold and silver, repre- 
senting landscapes, figures, historical subjects, &c. 

Tar. a thick, black, unctuous substance, chiefly ob- 
tained from pine trees by burning them in a close smo- 
thering heat, and leaving a small aperture at the bottom 
of the furnace or oven for the exudation of the tar. 

Tare. A deduction made from the weight of a parcel 
of goods for the weight of the case or package in which 
they are contained. Real tare is the actual weight of any 
individual package ; cmtomary tare is its supposed weight 
as usually allowed on such packages ; average tart is the 
medium weight of two or three packages applied as a rule 
for all the rest. See Allowance, 

Tariff. A table or alphabetical list of the various arti- 
des of merchandise, specifying the duties, drawbacks, and 
bounties, charged or allowed on their exportation or im- 
portation. rSfe acts 4 and 5, Will. 4, c. 89 ; 5 and 6 
Will. 4, c. 32; 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 60; and 1 and 2 Vic. 

c. 113. . , . ,. 

TAV7ING. The act of prepanng or dressing skrns 
in white, to fit them for various manufactures, such as 
gloves, purses, &c. 

Taxing. An attorney's or solicitor's bill of costs is 
usuidly taxed, or examined as to the propriety of the items, 
by officers appointed for the purpose. Previously to this 
tne amount cannot be sued for. 

Tea. The Tea plant bears a strong resemblance to 
the myrtle, as found in congenial situations in the south 
of Europe. It is a single species. The ^reen and black 
teas, with all their diversities, are only varieties, like those 
of the grape, resulting from diffeience of cHmate, soil, pre- 
paration, sc. 

The lowest description of black tea is called Bohea^ It 
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is most generally manufactured from the refuse of congou. 
The word bohea was formerly the general term for all 
black teas; but it is now confined to the lowest sort. 
The description next above bohea is called Congou. This 
kind usually formed two-thirds of the East India Compa- 
ny's black tea investment^ and embraced a very extensive 
variety of quality. Campoi, though not in the same esti- 
mation as congou^ is manufactured with more care and 
expense, and is purchased at a higher price. Souchong varies 
in quality even more than congou. The larger quantity 
imported is of third-rate qualily. There are two distinct 
kinds of Fekoe, ' flower]^' and ' black leaf;' one being 
composed from the first buds of the shrub, and very highly 
valued; the other approximating closely to congou in the 
highest grade. The lowest description of green tea is 
caUed Twankay, Hyson-skin is the next in rank to twan- 
kay, and should be composed of the inferior leaves picked 
from hyson tea while in a manufacturing state. Hyson is 
the most costly species of tea imported. There are other 
descriptions known in this country, not imported by the 
East India company, but brought over by the officers of 
their ships. The varieties are, — of black teas. Caper, 
Souchi, Tetsong, Padoe, and Orange Pekoe ; of green teas. 
Young Hyson Imperial 2Ji^ Gunpowder, 

" The use of tea, as a beverage," observes Mr. Montgo- 
mery Martin, the intelligent editor of The Colonial Ma" 
gazine, " has been known from an early period. Sohman, 
an Arabian merchant, who visited China a.d. 850, de- 
scribes tea {sah) as the usual beverage of the people. Ole- 
arius, in 1633, found the use of tea pretty general among 
the Persians, who procured it from China. In the bemn- 
ning of the seventeenth century tea was brought to Eu- 
rope from China and Japan by the Portuguese and Dutch; 
and in 1660, by the act of 12 Car, 2, c. 23, a duty of %d. 

Eer gallon was levied on all tea made and sold in coffee- 
ouses in England. The Princess Catherine of Portugal, 
on her marriage with Charles II., made tea fashionable, 
by her introduction of it frt)m the continent. In 1666 
Lords Arlington and Ossory brought a quantity of tea 

2 B 
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from Holland; its price was then sixty shillings per 
pound; and the East India Company^ about this time, 
desirous of tendering a handsome offering to royalty, pre- 
sented the sovereign with twenty-ttoo pounds of t&i. In 
1668 the court of directors of the East India Company 
ordered their agents at the factory at Bantam in Java to 
send home by their ships 'one hundred pounds weieht of 
the best tey (tea) they could get,' and accordin^y, in 
1699, the East India Company received the first invoice of 
tea, consisting of two canisters, containing 14d| lbs. 
Such was the early importation of an article, the consump- 
tion of which in the United Kingdom is now about 
40,000,000 lbs. annually, yielding a yeaXj revenue to the 
state of j£d,00O,00O, and employmg a capital of more than 
double that amount. The progressive consumption was re- 
markable ; in 1678, an importation of 4713 lbs. glutted the 
market, and the whole importation for the ensuing six 
years was only 318 lbs. In 1680 the East IndiaCom- 
pany first opened a direct trade with China. The con- 
sumption of tea was impeded by the high rate of duty 
levied in Englimd, amounting to 200 per cent. In 1698 
and 1699, the average importation was 20,000 lbs. per 
annum. From 1700 to 1/08, it was 60,000 lbs. per an- 
num, the price being then sixty shillings per pound. In 
1 721 the importation, for the first time, exceeded 1,000,000 
lbs. In 1728 there was put up for sale 769,104 lbs., the 
duty on which amounted to i^l 53,820. From 1732 to 
174[2, the average annual importation was 1,200,000 lbs; 
thence to 1756, 4,000,000; thence to 1766, 6,000,000; 
thence to 1776, 7,260,000; thence to 1786,8,666,000; 
thence to 1796, 17,868,826; thence to 1800, 20,909,457 
lbs. The consumption of tea has since progressively in- 
creased to 30,000,000, and now to 40,000,000 lbs. per 
annum. In the space of a hundred years, namely from 
1710 to 1810, there were sold at the East India Compa- 
ny's sales in London 750,219,016 lbs. of tea, the value of 
which was jgl29,804,595 sterling. From 1800 to 1832, 
the quantity of tea sold by the Bast India Company in 
London was 841,4Q8,119 lbs., and there has been paid 
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thereon into the British exchequer, without any cost or 
trouble in the collection, ^104,856,858. sterling." 

From the year 1667 to 1834, the last year of their char- 
ter, the East India Company enjoyed the monopoly of the 
tea trade. In 1689, an excise duty of Ss, per lb. was laid 
on tea. In 1784 Mr. Pitt reduced the duty from j^ll9 
per cent to <£12 lOs, In 1795 the duty was advanced to 
25 per cent. , and after further augmentations, in 1797* 
1800, and 1803, it was increased, m 1806^ to 96 per cent., 
ad valorem. Thus it continued till 1819, when it was fur- 
ther raised to 100 per cent, on all teas that brought more 
than 2s. per lb. at the East India Company's sales ; those 
below that amount remaining at 96 per cent. In 1834, 
these duties ceased ; and all tea imported for home con- 
sumption was subjected to a Customs' duty, as follows : 
^' Bohea, Is. 6d, per lb. ; Congou, Twankav, Hyson-skin, 
Orange-pekoe, and Campoi, Ss. 2d, per lb. ; Souchong, 
Flowery pekoe. Hyson, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Impe- 
rial, and other teas not enumerated, Ss, per lb." The 
throwing open of the tea trade materially reduced the 

erice and increased the consimiption. In consequence, 
owever, of the dissatisfaction expressed by the importers 
at the discriminating duties, they were aboushed ; and, by 
act 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 32, it was enacted that, from the 
1st of July, 1836, a duty of 2$, Id, per lb. should be paid 
on all teas, indiscriminately, imported for home consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom. 

However, a new era seems to have commenced in the 
tea-trade, promising, ultimately, to render us independent 
of China for our supplies. That the tea plant was indi- 
genous in India, has long been known to the scientific 
world. Upper Assam is understood to possess all the re- 
quisite facilities for its successful cultivation. The plant 
is not only indigenous there, but is found through an ex- 
tent of country of a month's march within the East India 
Compan^s territories, from Suddeza to the Chinese fron- 
tier province of Yunan ; the line, in fact, passing direct 
into the Chinese tea countries ; and the " tea committee," 
formed under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, 
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have aaaeited, that, '* not only is it a genuine tea plant, 
but that no doubt can be entertained of its being the 
identical tea of Cbina^and that the plant which has been 
brought to lieht will be found capable, under proper ma- 
nagement, of being cultivated with complete success for 
commercial purposes/' Accordingly, several Chinamen, 
conversant vnth the manufacture of Doth black and green 
teas, with Chinese manipulators, interpreters, and other 
assistants, have been estabUshed by the Indian govern- 
ment in Assam, under the superintendence of Mr. Bruce, 
an able, zealous, and successful officer. The first tea ar- 
rived here from Assam, in the year 1836, before the esta- 
blishment above-mentioned was in existence ; and since 
that period considerable importations have been made, 
and been sanctioned by the approval, as to quality, d 
various tearbrokers of the first character, in the London 
traded 

Retail dealers in tea are obliged to take out an annujd 
licence, which costs lis. 

Tkak. The timber of the teak tree, the best in the 
East, is asserted to be as strong as the oak, more buoyant, 
and in durability more uniform and decided ; demanding 
less seasoning, and being free from the danger of either 
wet or dry rot. It is particularly valuable in uie construc- 
tion of such parts of a ship as are under water. 

Tbasrl. Fullers' thistle, cultivated in the west and 
north of England for the use of clothiers, who employ the 
crooked awns of the heads, for raising the nap on wool- 
len cloths. 

Tenant. One who holds or possesses lands or tene- 
ments by any sort of title. Tenants (lodgers, &c.), stealing 
any chattel or fixture, let to be used in a house or lodging, 
are guilty of felony, and mav be punished as in case of 
larceny. — See Landlord and Tenant, 

Tenement. Usually a house or homestall; more 
comprehensively, any corporal inheritance held of an- 
other. 

Tenendum. That clause in a deed by which the te> 
nure of land is created and fixed. 
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Tbm URB. The terms on which an inheritanoe is held. 
Terms. The times in which our courts of law are 
open — ^four in a year ; the rest of the year is termed vaca- 
tions. Hilar}/ Term begins Jan. 23, and ends Feb. 12. 
Easter Term begins eighteen days after Easter, and ends 
on the Monday next after Ascension-day. Trinity Term 
begins the Friday after Trinity Sunday, and ends on the 
Wednesday fortnight after. Michaelmas Term begins Nov. 
6, and endis Dec. 5. 

Testatum. A clause inserted in a writ that lies where 
a defendant cannot be arrested where the action is laid ; 
in which case the writ is sent into another county where 
he is thought to be. 

Throwster. One whose business it is to prepare raw 
silk for the weaver. 

Tick or Ticking. A strong blue and white striped 
texture, of either flax or hemp, for beds, mattresses, &c. 
It is occasionally imported firom Germany. 

Tide-waiters or Tides-men. Inferior officers of 
the customs and excise. Vessels bound for London are 
boarded by these officers off Gravesend ; and they remain 
with the snip, if in the river, until all her customable com- 
modities are unladen, or until she is safely placed in one 
of the appropriate docks. 

Tierce. A liquid measure, equal to forty-two gallons. 
Tiffany. A sort of transparent silk gauze, stiffened 
with gum and pressed. 

Timber. Any large tree squared, or capable of being 
squared, and suitable for the purposes of house and ship- 
building. At the custom house, when a tree has been 
sawn into thin pieces, not more than seven inches in width, 
it is termed batten ; when the pieces are wider, they are 
called deals. The followiog are the contents of difierent 
sorts of timber, hewn and unhewn. 

A load of timber, unhewn, 40 cubic feet 
squared timber, 50 cable feet 
1-inch plank, 600 square feet 
1^-inch plank, 400 
2.inch plank, 240 
2 B 2 
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A load of 2i.incli plank, 300 bquare feet. 
S.inch plank, 200 
3^. inch plank, 170 
4-inch plank, 150 
The importation of foreign timber is closed mth very 
heavy duties ; timber from Canada, though considered to 
be inferior in quality to that from the Baltic, is favoured, 
as the growth of our own possessions. 

Tin. a fine white metal, known from the earUest 
times, and mentioned by Moses. In Europe it is found 
abundantly in Saxony, Bohemia, and Cornwall ; in Asia, 
in Malacca, and in the island of Banca, eastward of Suma- 
tra. Small quantities are obtained also in Galicia, some 
parts of France, Mexico and Chili, Massachusetts in the 
United States, China, &c. The Malay countries^ how- 
ver, are considered to be the richest tin district in the 
world. In ancient times, the Phoenicians carried on an 
extensive trade in tin with Spain and Britain. Tin is 
found in a native or pure state, though more frequently 
mixed with arsenic, sulphur, and iron. The crude ore is 
first broken to pieces and washed, then roasted in an in- 
tense heat, which dissipates the arsenic, and afterwards 
fused in a furnace till reduced to a metallic state. Tin 
readily unites with copper, forming the compositions 
known by the names of bronze and bell-metal. By im- 
mersing thin plates of iron into melted tin, they become 
coated, and are then termed latten ; which, is manufac- 
tured into canisters, culinary utensils. &c. The share of the 
lord of the manor on whose land a mine is opened is called 
** his dish," and is generally one sixth or one eighth part 
free of cost. The tin having been prepared for melting it 
is carried to the melting works, and dehvered to the 
melter, who is paid for the labour and expense of the pro- 
cess by receiving about eight parts out of twenty of the 
quantity melted. Here it is assayed, to determine its 
quahty ; then fined, and run into moulds of an oblong 
rorm. When cooled, these masses were taken out of the 
moulds, and (under the name of blocks of tin) were carried 
to one of the coinage towns— Liskeard, Lestwithiel, Truro, 
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Helston, or Penzance — ^to be coined or authenticated by 
the officers of tibe Duke of Cornwall. The duty secured 
to the Duke for this authentication was £4. per ton; 
which, mth other incidental charges, superadded, rendered 
the expense not less than £5. per ton. However, by act 
1 and 2 Victoria, c. 120, these oppressive regulations were 
abolished ; and it was provided, toat compensation should 
be made to the Duchy of Cornwall, by settling on its pos- 
sessors a perpetual annuity equal to the nett average amount 
of the duties during the ten years ending with 1837. Also 
that the duties on tin ore, and foreign tin, should be re- 
duced to lOs. and 155. a hundred weight respectively. 
Tin may be laminated into foil less than the thousandth 
part of an inch in thickness. Tin-foil thus produced, and 
coated with quicksilver, constitutes the reflecting surface 
of looking-glasses, &c. Nitrate of Tin forms the basis of 
the scarlet dye in wool, and of many other bright colours. 
Compounded with gold, tin imparts beautiful purple and 
crimson colours to stained glass, or artificial gems, &c. 
Tin-glass is one of the names of bismuth. 

Tipstaff. An officer appointed by the marshal of the 
court of King's (or Queen s) Bench to attend upon the 
Judges, and whose ensign of office is a staff tipped with 
silver. Persons committed by the Judges at their cham- 
bers are taken into custody by a tipstaff. 

Tire-smith. One who manufactures the iron-work 
for coaches. 

Tissue. Cloth interwoven with gold or silver, or 
figured colours. 

TiTHiNO-MBN. Petty constables. 

Title. The means by which the owner of lands. See, 
has the just possession of his property. 

Tobacco. The nicotiana tabacum, the dried leaves 
of which constitute our tobacco, is a plant indigenous to 
America ; but it is also extensively cultivated in many other 
parts of the world. It was first observed by the Spaniards 
at Tabasco or Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, in Mexico. 
M. Nicot, the French ambassador to Portugal, in 1560, 
received some of the leaves of this plant from a Flemish 
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merchant. On hia arrival at Lisbon, he showed them to 
the |;rand vizier ; and, when he returned to France, to Ca- 
thenne de Me«bcis, It thus received its name of Nkoti- 
ana from the botanists. Sir Francis Drake is said to have 
first imported tobacco into England from Yirginia, in 
1586 ; but other authorities assert, that it was coltivated 
in this country before the year 1570, and that it was 
smoked by Sir Walter Raleieh and }as companions, in 
pipes, so early as the year 15§4. Most of the tobaccos cf 
our shops are mixtures of various growths; but by those 
who manufacture it from the leaf, it is usually distin- 
guished as short-cut, shag, roll, or carrot tobacco. The 
plant is extensively cultivated in France, in the Levant, 
and in India ; also in Mexico, but only for home consump- 
tion. The climate of Ireland is favourable to the growth 
of tobacco, but it is prohibited there, as injurious to the 
revenue. Our supplies are chiefly derived from Yirginia 
and Maryland. Cuba is celebrated for its tobacco, espea- 
ally its cigars. (See Cigars.) The duty upon tobacco is 
3i. per lb. ; consequently, as the price in bond is only 3d, 
to M., the duty amounts to 600 per cent, on the superior 
and to 1200 per cent, on the inferior qualities. The ena^ 
mousness of the duty naturally operates as a powerful in- 
centive to smuggling. The subjoined regulations regarding 
the importation of tobacco are from M'GuUoch's Diction- 
ary of Commerce, and may be regarded as official. 

'* Tobacco is not to be imported in a vessel of less than 120 
tons biuthen ; nor unless in hogsheads, casks, chests, or cases, 
containing at least 100 lbs. nett weigl&t, if firom the East In> 
dies ; or 450 lbs. if from any other place ; or 100 lbs. if cigars; 
except tobacco from Turkey^ which may be packed in separate 
bags or packages, provided the outward padage be a hogshead, 
cask, chesty or case, containing 450 lbs. nett at least ; and ex- 
cept Guatemala and Colombian tobacco, which may be im* 
ported in packages of not less than 90 lbs. Tobacco is not 
allowed to be imported except into the following ports ; Tix. 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Lancaster, Cowes, Falmouth, 
Whitehaven, HnU, Glasgow. Port Glasgow, Greenock, Ldth, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, Belfast, Cork, Drogheda, Dublin Li- 
mcrick, Galway, Londonderry, Newry, Sligo, Waterlbrd,' aa<l 
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Wexford. A rent of four shillings is charged upon every hogs- 
head, cask, chest, or case of tobacco, warehoused in every 
warehouse provided by the crown ; 2«. being paid immediately 
upon depositing the tobacco in the warehouse, and 2«. more 
before the tobacco is taken oat for home consumption, or ex- 
portation — it may remain iorfive years without any additional 
charge, for rent. No abatement is made from the tobacco 
duties on account of damage ; but the merchant may, if he 
choose, abandon the tobacco, which is to be destroyed. The 
allowance of duty free tobacco for each sailor ou board the 
royal navy, and for each soldier on foreign service, is fixed at 
two pounds per lunar month. Tobacco that has been ex- 
ported cannot be re-imported, without being subject to the 
same duty as if it were imported for the first time. . Tobacco 
cannot be entered for exportation in any vessel of less than 70 
tons burden. When tobacco is re- shipped for exportation, an 
allowance is made for shrinkage, from the seller to the buyer, 
of 30 lbs. per hogshead on Virginia and Kentucky, and 15 lbs 
per hogshead on Maryland, on the landing weights ; the draft 
of the former 8 lbs. and of the latter 4 lbs., with a tret on all 
sorts of 4 lbs. per 104 lbs." 

Tobacco is the ^neral basis of snuff; but as fashion 
constantly varies with respect to the pungency, flavour, 
&c. of the latter, other ingredients are frequently added. 
Considerable quantities of snuff made in Scotland and Ire- 
land, are brought into this country. Dealers in tobacco 
and snuff are obliged to have a five-shillings annual li- 
cence ; also to enter their premises, and have their names 
legibly displayed over their doors, or on some other con- 
spicuous part of the house, under a penaltv oi£bO. Adul- 
teration of snuff incurs a penalty of j£llOO. and forfeiture 
of the article. No quantity of snuff weighing more than 
two pounds may be removed by either land or water with- 
out a permit. Vide act 29 Geo. 3, c. 68; and act I and 2 

I Geo. 4, c. 109. 

' Tobacco-pipes are made of a fine grained plastic 
•vvhite clay, chiefly found in the isle of Purbeck and Dor- 

, setshire. The clay is worked with water into a thin paste; 

[ the water is afterwards allowed to evaporate; and then 

\ the pipes are formed, dried, and baked in a kiln. The 
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finest pipes are made in Natolia, in Turkey, out ci meer- 
chaum, a somewhat plastic magnesian stone> having a soft 
greasy feel. The stone is softened with water, and then 
rormed into pipes, which must be baked in a kUn. 

ToD. A tod of wool is equal to 28 lbs. or ^ cwt. 

Toddy, An extract from the cocoa-nut tree. Drunk 
before sun-rise, it is cool, refreshing, and wholesome; 
afterwards fermentation occurs, and it is highly intoxi- 
cating. 

Ton. Twenty cwt., or 2240 lbs. 

Tonnage. The admeasurement of a ship, by wliidt 
she pays the tonnage duty; or her actual capacity for 
stowage, and thence denominated her burthen. Inaccu- 
racies haying frequently arisen in the old mode oi esti- 
mating ihe tonnage of shipping, new and specific rules 
were prescribed by the Registry Act, 3 and 4 WHH 4, 
c. 53, § 16 and 17- The new mode for ascertaining ton- 
nage applies to vessels whether laden or unladen, to 
steam-vessels, &c. It was enacted that the true amount 
of the register tonnage of every British vessel, thus ascer- 
tained, should be cut in figures of at least 3 inches in 
length, on the main beam, previously to her being regis- 
tered. As the tonnage of goods and stores is sometimes 
taken by measurement and sometimes by weieht^ that me- 
thod was allowed to the vessel which gave the most ton- 
nage. In tonnage by weight, 20 cwt. make a ton. In 
tonnage by measurement, 40 cubic feet are considered 
equal to a ton. Carriages and other stores measured bj 
the tonnage, must be token to pieces, and packed so as 
to occupy the smallest space. All ordnance, muskets, 
cartridges in barrels or boxes, ammunition in boxes, &t 
are taken in tonnage at their actual weight. Some new and 
additional regulations, respecting tonnage, &c. came into 
operation upon and from the 1st of January, 1836, agree- 
ably to Acts 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 66. 

Tontine. A loan raised in life annuities, with benefit 
of survivorship. As the members die their shares 9K 
divided amongst those who survive, and thus the longest 
liver enjoys the whole. At his death it reverts to thepayen 
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of the annuity. Some tontines are raised by subscription 
amongst a given number of members; in which case, the 
longest liver has the final disposal of the whole. 

Tools. With certain exceptions, tools and machines 
employed in manufactures may not be exported under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

Tortoise-shell. The shell of the testaceous animal 
called a tortoise ; extensively used for inlaying, for snuff- 
boxes, combs, &c. The best is thick, clear, and transpa- 
rent, sprinkled with brown and white. The finest tor- 
toise-shell is obtained from the Spice Islands and New 
Guinea, &c. 

ToTiBS auoTiES. So often as a thing shall happen. 
ToucH-NBBDLBS. Touch-ncedlcs and touch-stone 
are instruments employed by assayers for ascertainin 
the quality of gold trmkets, &c. 

Tow. Flax or hemp beaten or combined into a fila- 
mentous substance. 

Toys. Children's toys are very largely imported from 
Holland, &c., under an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. 

Trankeys. Boats employed in the Persian Gulf, in 
the transhipment of cargoes. 

Transire. a custom house warrant, giving free 
passage for goods to a place named therein. 

Treason. Thus defined by act 25 £dw. 3.— 1. High 
treason against the king and (]^ueen's person ; 2. treason 
in levying war against the king m his realm ; 3. Adhering 
to his enemies within the realm, or aiding them elsewhere ; 
4. Violating or deflowering the queen, or the queen's 
eldest daughter, or the king^s eldest son's wife ; 5. Coun- 
terfeiting the king's great or privy seal ; and, 6. Slaying 
the judges in the execution ra their office. In the inti- 
mation that, " where any one doth compass or imagine 
the death of our lord the king, of our lady his queen, or 
their eldest son and heir," it is held, that a queen regnant 
is included, but not her husband. Evea a usurper, who 
may have TOt possession of the throne, comes within the 
meaning of the act ; for allegiance is due to him also for 
his temporary protection of the pubUc rights* All sub- 
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jects are excused from any penalbr or forfeiture who assist 
and obey the king dejacto. The punishment of high 
treason is death. Counterfeiting the coin of the realm was 
treason until the act of 2 Wifl. 4. reduced it to felony; 
punishable with transportation for Ufe^ or by imprison- 
ment for not more than four years. 

Petty Treason (where a servant killed his master, a 
wife her husband^ or an ecclesiastic his superior,) was an 
offence second only to high treason, punishable with 
greater severity than murder ; but, by alterations in the 
criminal code, the distinctions between petty treason and 
murder have been abolished. 

Treasure trove. When money, &c. is foimd hid- 
den in the earth (not lying on the surface) and no one 
knows to whom it belongs, the property thereof belongs 
to the king, or to the lord of the manor by special grant 
or prescription. 

Trespass. The unwarrantable entering upon another 
man's premises; any breach of the law under treason, 
felony, or misprision of either. 

Tret. An allowance made for waste, or for dirt that 
m^ be mixed up with any commodity. See Tare. 

Trinity. The Deptford Trinity House Society, for 
the promotion of commerce and navigation, by licensing 
and regulating pilots, ordering and erecting beacons, 
hght-houses, (See Light-' House,) buoys, &c. was incor- 
porated by Henry VIII. in the year 1515; but it appears 
to have been in existence long previously to that period. 
Its privileges have since been confirmed and extended; 
and its government is now vested in a master, 4 wardens, 
8 assistants, 31 elder brethren, and an unhmited number 
of youiiger brethren. The Ballast Office, for cleansing 
and deepening the Thames, belongs to this society. Ex- 
clusively of its control over pilots and pilotage, the Trinity 
House Society has the chartered right of examining the 
mathematical scholars of Christ's Hospital, and the mas- 
ters of the royal navy — granting licenses to poor seamen 
to row upon the river Thames — preventing aliens irom 
serving in British ships without Ucense — ^hearing and de- 
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termining the complaints of officers and seamen of Eng- 
lish ships^ subject to an appeal to the Admiralty, &c. 
The present Trinity House is situated on Tower Hill. It 
has almshouses at Mile-End, and at Deptford, for the 
maintenance and residence of decayed pilots, masters of 
ships, and their wives and families. 

Trover. An action of trover lies where one person 
obtains possession of the goods of another, by delivery, 
Jinding, or otherwise, and refuses to deliver them to the 
owner, or sells, or converts them to his own use, without 
the consent of the owner, for which the owner, by bringing 
his action of trover, recovers the value of his goods. 

Troy-weight. Used in the compounding of medi- 
cines, the weighing of gold, silver, jewels, &c. The pound 
troy contains 12 ounces, or 5,760 grains. As the standard 
of weight, it is also employed in ascertaining the accuracy of 
other weights. The pound troy- weight Scotch is equal to 
17 oz. 6 dr. avoirdupois; consequently, of this weight, the 
cwt. or 1 12 lbs. avoirdupois, contains only 103 lbs. 2| oz., 
though generally reckoned equal to 104 lbs. 

Truck. What was called the truck system, or prac- 
tice of paying the wages of workmen in goods instead of 
money, was abolished by act 1 and 2 Will. 4, c. 32. 

Truss. See Hoy. 

Trust. In law, a rieht to receive the profits of land, 
&c. (and sometimes to let, or sell it,) for particular pur- 
poses, as directed by the lawful owner, or pointed out by 
settlement, &c. A Trustee is the person appointed by 
deed of conveyance, &c., to hold possession of or sell the 
property therein described. 

Turmeric. The root of the curcuma longa, imported 
from China, Java, Bengal, Tobago, &c. It should be 
thick, harsh, heavy, and hard to be broken. Casks, or 
cases should be used for packing it, as the least damp 
reduces its value. It produces a beautiful but quickly 
perishable yellow dye for woollen, cotton, linen, &c. 

Turpentine. A transparent viscous substance flow- 
ing naturally, or by incision, from various resinous trees. 
The true turpentine tree is found in Spain> the southern 

2 c 
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parts of France, the island of Chios, tlie East Indies, &c. 
Its juice is the Scio, or Cyprus Turpentine of the shops. 
The Common Turpentine is prepared from different va- 
rieties of the pine; and is thick, white, and opaque. 
Much of it is prepared in Britain, and much is imported 
from the Baltic, and America. Venice Turpentine, less 
Tiscid than any of the other turpentines, is either a na- 
tural exudation &om the larch tree, or it is made by mix- 
ing eight parts of common yellow or black resin, with fife 
parts of oil of turpentine. Strasburg Turpentine, im- 
ported frofh Germany, is extracted from the silver fir. 
Oil of Turpentine is an essential oil distilled frt>m turpen- 
tine. As found in the shops, it always contains more or 
less of resin, from which it may be freed by redistillation 
with water. It is used extensively in varnishes, paints, 
&c., and also in medicine. It should be chosen clear, 
like fair water, and of a strong and penetrating odour. 

TuTBNAG. A white metallic compound of copper 
and zinc, formerly an article of considerable trade from 
China to India, in manufactured goods, and also in blocks. 

Type. Amongst letter-founders and printers, the cha- 
racter which is formed by the letter-founder and used by 
the printer in his trade. The sizes vary, from the smallest, 
called diamond, of which 205 lines are contained within 
the length of 12 inches, to the letters which are used in 
posting-bills, &c., 3 to 12 inches each in height. The 
latter are sometimes of wood ; but the former are of a 
metallic compound, three parts of lead and one part of 
regulus of antimony, to give hardness. The subjoined 
table exhibits the names of the different letters, and their 
dimensions, or the number of lines which each occupies 

within a space of 12 inches :— 

Lines. lines. lines. 

Double Pica . 4U Small Pica . 83 Minion , . 128 

Paragon . 44| Long Primer 89 Nonpareil . 143 

Great Primer 51 J Bourgeois . 102i Pearl . . 178 

English . . 64 Brevier . 1122 Diamond . . 20o 
Pica . . 71J 

Vacation. See Terms, 
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Vagrants. In law, — " idle and disorderly persons," 
*' rogues and vagabonds," and '^ incorrigible rogues ;" all 
punishable by imprisonment, hard labour, &c. 

Valuation. If on the importation of any goods, it 
shall appeal to the officers of customs that they are under- 
valued, such goods may be detained, and conveyed to the 
king's warehouse, or otherwise properly secured ; paying 
to the proprietor his valuation and ten per cent, thereon in 
addition, and also the duties paid on importing such 
goods, but without any further allowance whatever ; such 
pajrment to be made within 15 days, in case the value of 
such goods exceed jC20, and without delay if otherwise. If 
on the rate of such goods any profit shall arise, the officer is 
entitled to one moiety thereof. Goods subject to duty on 
exportation, and charged not according to weight, tale, 
gauge, or measure, but according to viuue, being under- 
valued, may also be detained, paying the proprietor 
according to his declaration, together with the duties of 
customs paid thereon, at the time of entry thereof, without 
any other allowance whatever. Vide 2/ Geo. 3, c. 13 ; 
49 Geo. 3, c. 98 ; and 54 Geo. 3, c. 122. 

Value. The price or worth of any thing. Intrinsic 
Value generally implies the real worth of an article in 
cash, or British sterling money. The words " Value 
Received" are not essential to the validity of negotiable 
bills, &c. ; yet, according to acts 9 and 10 Will. 3, c. \7, 
and 3 and 4 Anne, c. 9, § 4, the holder cannot recover in- 
terest and damages against the drawer and indorser in 
default of acceptance or payment, unless the bill contain 
the words value received. It is therefore at all times ad- 
visable to insert these words in bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, &c. 

Vanilla. The narrow oblong pod of the epidendron 
vanilla^ a species of vine growing extensively in Mexico, 
the banks of the Oronoco, &c. It is used for mixing with 
and perfuming chocolate and various other substances. 

Varnish. A clear limpid fluid, capable of hardening 
without loss of transparency ; used by painters, gilders, 
&c., and prepared from various resins. For the most re- 
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cent practical account of the manufacture of Tarnishes, 
vide a communication by Mr. J. Wilson Neil, in the 49th 
volume of the Transactions of the Society of Arts ; also 
Urb's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, Sfc. 

Vellum. See Parchment^ 

Yelvet. a rich textile fabric of silk, bearing on the 
outside a close, short, fine, soft shag; the inner side bear- 
ing a very strong dose tissue. Enghsh velvet is now 
manufactured of a quality nearly if not quite equal to 
that of Genoa, &c. 

Venditioni exponas. A legal writ, directed to the 
sheriff, commanding him to sell goods which he had for- 
merly taken possession of, for satisfying a judgment given 
in court. 

Venire facias. A legal writ addressed to the sheriff 
to cause a jury in the neighbourhood to appear, when a 
cause is brought to issue, to try the same. 

Venue. In law, the neighbourhood in which the de- 
claration states the cause of action to have arisen. In 
local actions, or such as relate to lands and tenements, the 
venue must be laid in the county where the cause of 
action arose ; in transitory actions, which relate to goods 
and chattels, and personal matters, it may be laid in any 
county. Generally, the defendant is allowed to change 
the venue in all transitory actions arising in a county 
different fi'om that where the plaintiff may have laid it 
He may even change it from London to Middlesex, or 
vice versd; but in local actions, the venue cannot be 
changed. 

Verdict. The answer of a jury given to the court 
concerning the matter of fact in any cause committed to 
their trial. In this answer every one of the 12 jurors 
must agree, or it cannot be a verdict. A false verdict is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Verdigris. Rust, or acetate of copper, formed from 
the corrosion of copper by fermented vegetable matter. 
Of a beautiful blueish green colour, it is much used by 
painters. Montpellier verdigris is the best, but it bears 
the high duty of 2s, per lb. We have it also of home 
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manufacture, through the refuse of cyder, &c. to the 
action of which plates of copper are exposed. 

Verditer. Blue verditer is a precipitate of oxide of 
copper with lime, used hy painters for a blue, or, mixed 
with a yellow, for a green colour. Green verditer, or Bre- 
men green, also used by painters, is a preparation of sea 
salt, blue vitriol, shreds of old copper, &c. By the pro- 
cess of desiccation, it becomes a light powder, resembling 
magnesia, of a blue, or blueish-green colour. 

Verjuice. An acid, resembling vinegar, made of the 
expressed juice of sour grapes, apples, crabs, &c. 

Vermicelli. The same substance as maccaroni, (a 
wheaten paste) but formed into long, slender, tubes, or 
threads, to use in broths, soups, &c. 

Vermillion. Cinnabar, a common ore of quick- 
silver, is prepared by the chemist as a pigment, known by 
the name of vermilion. It is in fact, a compound of mer- 
cury and sulphur, 100 parts of the former to 16 of the 
latter. On account of the beauty and briUiancy of its 
colour, it is much used in painting, in the manufacture of 
the finest red sealing-wax, &c. The vermillion of the 
shops is frequently adulterated with red lead and other 
substances. 

Via re Gi A. Theking'shighway, or commonpublic road . 

Vi^ SBRViTUS. The right of way over another per- 
son's ground. 

Vi et arm is. With force and arms. Words used in 
indictments to express the charge of a forcible and violent 
commission of any trespass, or crime. 

Villain, or villein. A man of low or servile con- 
dition ; originally, a bondman, or servant. 

ViLLANAGE. The meaucst tenure by which lands 
were anciently held ; whereby the tenant was bound to do 
all manner of servile work which the lord might command. 
Ally however, who held in villanage were not villains, or 
bondmen. Tenants in villanage, or tenants of base te- 
nure, were the same as those we now call copyholders. 
See Copyhold. 

Vinculo Matrimonii. Words used in that act of 

2c 2 
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divoree wlucli ntteriy dissolves marriiige ; it vinculo matri' 
wumii meaning from the Teiy bond or chain of marriage; 
whilst a divorce a mensa et thoro, only separates the par- 
ties from the table and bed. In the latter case, should 
either party many again, the marriage is a nullity. 

Vinegar. Of this useful acid there are four varieties; 
wine, malf , sugar, and wood vin^ar, or pyrolignous add, 
obtained by the distillationof wood. The crude pyrolignous 
acid,rectified by a second distillation, is superior in strength 
to that of the best household vinegar, in the proportion of 
three to two. Vin^ar pays a duty of 2d, per gallon to 
tiie excise ; and every vinesar maker must take out an 
annual license, at the cost of £5. No vinegar maker may 
receive any vin^ar, or any preparation for vinegar, with- 
out giving 12 hours' notice to the excise, under penalty of 
£100. AM places for manufacturing or keeping vinegar 
must be entered, under a penalty of £50. Vinegar 
makers aro bound to make entries at the nearest excise 
office of the quantity made within each month, and are 
also bound to dear off the duties within a month of each 
entiy, on pain of double duties. Persons sending out, or 
receiving vin^ar, unless by permit, and the duty on it be 
paid, are liable to a penalty ra dE200. 

ViREMBNT. A method of settling the payment of 
bills or mutual debts, at the frirs of Lyons, and other 
p|laoes, somewhat after the manner of clearing, as prac- 
tised by the London bankers. 

Vitriol. — See Coppertu, Oil of Vitriol, or Vitriolic 
Acidy is the same as Sulphuric Acid. 

Viva voce. The examination of a witness by parole 
in open court. 

Voucher. In commerce, a ledger-book, or book of 
MOOUnti, in which are the warrants or acquittances for 
the aorountant's discharge. Also, any receipt or paper in 
ovidottro of the payment of money. In law, a word used 
in writi of recovery. 

U t^l^ A O I. 8o much of a cask, or other vessel, as it mav 
want of being full. Ullages of spirits at the docks ait 
frequently occasioned by the filling up of casks for 
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expoitfttion ; in which case it is usual to pay the duties on 
that, quantity. 

Ultramarine. A fine hlue powder made from the 
blue parts of lapis lazuli. It neither fades nor becomes 
tarnished by exposure to the air or to a moderate heat ; 
on which account it is much used in painting. 

Umber. A dry dusky-coloured earth, which, diluted 
with water, constitutes a dark brown colour. 

Umpire. A third person called in to decide when two 
arbitrators differ. 

Unques prist, a term used in pleading, to signify 
always ready to perform a thing. 

Usance. — See page 35. 

Wad. The provincial name of plumbago, or black-lead, 
in Cumberland. 

Wager. Wager of Law is so termed because the de- 
fendant puts in sureties {vadios) that on such a day he will 
" make his law ;" that is, take the benefit the law allows 
him. Wager of Battle was a trial by combat anciently 
allowed by law, but abolished some years ago. 

Wages. Pay given for labour, service, &c. It was 
remarked by Adam Smith, that the higher jprice of labour 
is the main cause of the higher money-prices in one coun- 
try than in another; but it does not follow that commo- 
dities are necessarily higher, because the money-price of 
labour is higher in one country than in another, for perhaps 
the labourers are more skilful, or profits and interests are 
lower in the one country than in the other. A high mo- 
ney-price of labour has no necessary connexion with its 
value. Suppose rents and wages to be all reduced 50 per 
cent, and aU commodities to be reduced in proportion, 
the exchangeable value of labour would still be the same 
as it now is, and the condition of the labourer as good. 
Wages may be as hi^h to all practical purposes in a coun- 
try where money pnces are low, as where they are high. 
It is universally agreed that a general high rate of wages, 
whether in the money-price or exchangeable value, is an 
advantage to a nation in its foreign commercial competi- 
tion. The following table to ctuculate wages and other 
payments will be found useful : — 
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Wags. In law, to pledge, or give security. 

Waifs. Goods which have been stolen and waived (or 
abandoned) by the thief on his being pursued. If the 
rightful owner be not 'discovered, waifs become forfeit to 
the crown. 

Wapentake. A division of a county, the same as 
hundred : so called from a meeting held by the inhabi- 
tants, in which they touched each other's weapons, and 
surrendered them to their lord, in token of their fidelity 
and allegiance. 

Ward. One under a guardian. Guardian and ward 
stand, pro tempore, in the relation of parent and child. 
For their more certain protection, minors may be made 
ivards of the Court of Chancery. — See Infant. 

Warehousing. The lodging of imported articles in 
government warehouses, where they remain without pay- 
ment of the duties, till they are taken out for home con- 
sumption, or re-exported free of duty. The act 3 and 4 
Will. 4. c. 57> is the principal regulating act in ware- 
housing. The subjoined are points requiring particular 
attention : — 

The treasury appoints the Warehousing Ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland, specifying the goods that may be 
warehoused in each, classed in tables. Of these ports the 
following are lists : — 

England, — Arundel, Barnstaple, Bideford, Boston, Bridge- 
water, Bridport, Bristol, Chepstow, Chester, Chichester, Col- 
chester, Cowes, Dartmouth, Dover, Exeter, Falmouth, 
Gloucester, Goule (near Hull), Grimsby, Hull, Ipswich, Lan- 
caster, Liverpool, London, Lynn, Maldon, Milford, Newcastle, 
Newhaven, rlymouth, Poole, Portsmouth, Rochester, Rye, 
Shoreham, Southampton, Stockton, Sunderland, Swansea, 
Weymouth, Whitby, Whitehaven, Wisbeach, Yarmouth. 

Scotland, — Aberdeen, Borrowstoness, Dumfries, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Grangemouth, Greenock, Leith, Montrose, Port 
Glasgow. 

Ireland. — Belfast, Coleraine, Cork, Dublin, Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Galway, Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, Sllgo, 
Waterford, Wexford. 
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The rates for Warehouse Rent at the above ports, are 
as follows : — 

Large cases and vats with toys and other merchandise, and 
packages of wine and other liquids, 6 J. per week each. — Pack- 
ages of baggage and presents, such as boxes, kegs, jars, Sec., 2<f. 
per week each. All other packages (except tobacco) 4d. per 
week each. For every hogshead of tobacco deposited in the 
king's warehouse at London, 2«. ; and for every hogshead 
taken out of the same, 2«. For every hogshead of tobacco 
warehoused at the out-ports, l^d. per week. 

The commissioners of customs provide warehouses for 
tobacco. Orders made by the commissioners of customs 
in respect to warehouses of special security, those of ori- 
ginal appointment as well as of revocation, alteration, or 
addition, must be published in the London Gazette for 
those in Britain, and in the Dublin Gazette for Lreland. 
Proprietors or occupiers of warehouses may give general 
security by bond, with two sureties, for payment of the 
export or import duties of such goods as may be depo- 
sited therein ; or, if unwilling to do^so, the importers, &c., 
are to be called upon. The sale of goods made by the 
proprietor of a warehouse, is valid, although the goods re- 
main in the warehouse. All warehoused goods must be 
so stowed as to be easy of access, under forfeiture of ^5. 
by the warehouse-keeper ; and if any goods be illegally 
removed out of a warehouse, the warehouse-keeper is ha- 
ble for payment of duties thereon. Goods fraudulently 
concealed or removed to be forfeited ; and if the proprie- 
tor or importer obtain fraudulent access to goods, penalty 
<^500. Officers of the customs to examine and mark the 
contents of each package, on entry and on landing ; such 
goods as may not be imported for home use to have the 
word prohibited marked on them. Officers of customs 
must superintend the warehousing, re-warehousing, remo- 
val, and carrying of goods. Goods must be cleared in 
three years, and ships' stores in one year ; or they may be 
sold to defray the exj^nses of rent, &c. By act 4 and 5 
Will. 4, c. 89, § 20, the commissioners of customs shall 
remit or return the duties payable or paid, on the whole 
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or any portion of wine, spirits, or other fluid, which shall 
be lost by any unavoidable accident in the warehouse in 
p ^ which it had been deposited ; and the duties upon the fol- 
f lowing articles, deposited in warehouses of special security, 
viz. wine, currants, raisins, figs, hams, cheese, and maho- 
gany, when taken out of warehouse for home use, shall be 
charged upon the quantities actually delivered. According 
to act 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 66, the clause in the general 
warehousing act providing for the indemnification of the 
merchants for damage occasioned to merchandise in ware- 
houses by embezzlement, waste, or spoil, or by the wilful 
misconduct of the officers, shall not be taken to extend to 
any damage or loss occasioned by fire. Goods whether 
for exportation or home use, may not be delivered from 
the warehouse but on payment of duty. Rum of the Bri- 
tish plantations for stores, and surplus stores, may be de- 
livered into the charge of the searcher to be re-shipped for 
the same ship, or for the same master in another ship, 
without entry or payment of duty. Duties are to be paid 
on original quantities of goods, except in certain cases. 
The duties on tobacco, sugar, and spirits are to be charged 
(except in certain cases) on the quantities delivered out of 
the warehouse, for home use, according to the weight, 
measure, or strength of the same. An importer may en- 
ter goods for home use, &c. to be considered as virtually and 
constructively warehoused, though not actually deposited 
in the warehouses. Under certain regulations goods may 
be removed from one port to another to be re- warehoused. 
Goods re-warehoused are to be held on the terms of the 
first warehousing. On arrival at another port, and after 
the forms of re- warehousing have been gone through, par- 
ties may enter to export without actually depositmg the 
goods in the warehouse. When goods have been sold, 
the new owner may give general bond of security. In the 
warehouse it is lawfm to sort, separate, pack, and re-pack 
any goods, and to make such alterations therein, or ar- 
rangements thereof, as may be necessary either for the 
preservation of such goods, or in or to the sale, shipment, 
or legal disposal of the same; provided such goods be 
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packed in the original packages^ or in packages of entire 
qnali^ equal thereto^ or as ue oommusionen may per- 
mit ; but no alterations may be made in any goods or 
packages, nor shall any wine, spirits, &c. be bottled, drawn 
oiF, mixed, or filled up, nor samples be taken, but under 
such regulations as the commissioners may require and di- 
rect. After re-pa6kage, should there be any refuse, da- 
maged, or surplus goods, the same to be disposed of, 
destooyed, or aUowed for, under the circumstances of the 
case, according to the direction of the commissioners. 
The commissioners may accept the abandonment for the 
duties of any quantity of tobacco, coffee, pepper, cocoa, 
lees of wine, and also of any whole packages of other 
goods, and to cause or permit the same to be destroyed, 
and to deduct such quantity of tobacco, &c. or the con- 
tents of such packages, from the total quantity im- 
ported, in computing the amount of the deficiency of such 
total quantity. No foreign casks, bottles, corks, pack- 
ages, or materials whatever, except any in which some 
goods shall have been imported and warehoused, shall be 
used in re-package in the warehouse, unless the full duties 
have been paid thereon. Under security, silks, linens, 
&c., may be delivered out of the warehouse to be cleaned, 
dyed, &c. East India rice may also be delivered out to 
be cleaned. Copper ore minr be taken out to be smelted. 
Goods in bulk may not be delivered, except in the whole 
quantity of each parcel, or in a quantity not less than one 
ton weight, unless by special leave of the proper officers. 
Decrease and increase m quantities of goods may be al- 
lowed for under resulations of the Treasury. On entry 
outwards, bond sh Jl be ^ven in double the value of the 
goods for their due shippmg and landing. On the entry 
outwards of any salted beef or pork, tobe exported from 
the warehouse to ports beyond sea, bond must be given in 
treble the value of the goods, with two sureties, of whom 
the master of the exporting ship shall be one, that such 
beef or pork shall be duly shipped and exported, &c., and 
no part thereof be consumed on board of such ship. And 
' ^uch ship shall not have on board at the time of dear- 
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&nce outwards a reasonable supply of beef or pork, accord- 
ing to the intended voyage, borne upon the victualling 
bill, the master of such ship shall forfeit .3^1 00. No goods 
4nay be exported from the warehouse to the Isle of Man, 
except such as may be imported there with license of the 
commissioners of customs. Warehoused goods may not 
be entered for exportation in any ship not of the burden of 
seventy tons or upwards. Goods landed in docks, under 
the warehousing act, are liable to claims for freight the 
same as before landing. 

Wabning. — See 190. 

Warp. The threads which are extended longitudinally 
on the weaver's loom, and across which the workman, by 
his shuttle, passes the threads of the woof to form cloth, 
silk, &c. Also a small rope to assist in getting a ship into 
port. 

Warrant. A writ enforcing some right or authority. 
A justificatory commission. A precept under hand and 
seal to an officer to apprehend an offender, that he may 
be dealt with according to law. A Warrant of Attorney 
is an authority and power given by a person to his attor- 
ney to appear, and plead ror him, or to suffer judgment 
against him by confessinff the action. 

Warranty. An undertaking that the article sold, 
&c. answers to the description given of it by the seller to 
the buyer. 

Waste. The spoil and destruction brought on any 
estate, either in houses, lands, woods, &c., by tenants 
for life or years, to the damage of him in reversion or 
remainder. 

Watering. — See Tabby. 

Watermen. The Thames watermen form a company, 
and are under relations made by act 10 Geo. 2, c. 31, 
and other regulations made by the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen, and Lords of the Treasury. Their names, 
residences, numbers of their boats, &c., are all registered 
at the Watermen's Hall, adjoining Thames Street, and 
any information respecting any of them may be obtained 
there on payment of one shilling. 

2 D 
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Water- PROOF. A term applied to certain clothsj 
wearing apparel, &c., which, having undergone some che- 
mical and mechanical process, hecomesimpervious to mois- 
ture. In 1835, Mr. William Simpson Potter obtained a 
patent for rendering fabrics water-proof by means of a so- 
lution of isinglass, alum, and soap. Cloth was thus said 
to be rendered impervious to water, though not to air; 
and some woollen cloths are now so prepared, that, al- 
though water cannot penetrate them, they may be 
breathed through with perfect facihty. This is a veiy 
important point in water-proof fabrics. In the same year 
(1835), but subsequently to the date of Mr. Potter's pa- 
tent, Mr. Sievier obtained a patent for rendering doth 
water-proof. This was effected by spreading over the 
cloth, by means of a brush, a solution of caoutchouc (see 
Caoutchouc) or Indian rubber, in spirits of turpentine, at 
one or more applications, and then appljdng a similar so- 
lution mixed with acetate of lead, litharge, sulphate of 
zinc, gum mastic, or some other dyeing material. The 
London Caoutchouc Company, for rendering cloth virater- 
proof, and for the manufacture of an infinite variety of 
articles on the same principle, is founded on Mr. Sievier's 
patent, which is understood to be in all respects perfectly 
satisfactory. One point entirely novel, is the manufac- 
ture of an air-tight substitute (chiefly from caoutchouc) 
for stoppers for wine decanters, corks, bungs for casks and 
pickling jars, &c. Mr. Macintosh's patent for water-proof 
cloaks, &c., has also been very successful. Water-proof- 
ing, from caoutchouc, is now extensively practised in the 
manufacture of hats, boots, &c. 

Waters. " Mineral waters," observes Dr. Ure, in his 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 4-c., "may in most 
cases, be artificially prepared, by the skilful application of 
the knowledge denved from analysis, with such precision 
as to imitate very closely the native springs." To facilitate 
the operation Dr. Ure subjoins two analytical tables of 
the principal German and other mineral waters, with in- 
structions. 

Wax. a tenacious vegetable as well as animal product. 
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several plants containing wax in great abundance. Bees- 
wax is a firm^ solid substance, moderately heavy, and of a 
fine yellow colour. From this wax, by bleaching, is 
.formed white wax, of which wax candles are made. White 
or bleached wax is apt to be adulterated : sometimes with 
starch ; more frequently with mutton suet. The former 
may be detected by oil of turpentine, which dissolves the 
wax, and leaves the starch ; the latter by dry distillation. 
Myrtle-^ax is obtained from the leaves of a shrub abun- 
dant in many parts of North America, and is of a pale 
green colour. Mineral wax, or ozocerite, is a solid sub- 
stance, of a brown colour, found in masses of from 80 to 
100 lbs. in weight, at the foot of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Tolerable candles have been made of it in Molda- 
via. Sealing-wax is a composition of gum-lac, melted 
and prepared with resins, and coloured with some pig- 
ment, as Vermillion, verditer, ivory black, &c. There are 
two sorts of sealing-wax in use : one, hard, as above, for 
sealing letters, legal instruments, &c. ; the other, soft, for 
receiving the impressions of seals of office to charters, 
patents, &c. 

Weaving. The art of working a web of cloth, silk, 
&c., in a loom, with a shuttle. Warping (see Warp) is the 
commencement of the process. The weft or woof, is the 
name of the yams or threads which run fi'om selvage to 
selvage in a web. 

Weighers. A numerous class of custom-house offi- 
cers, whose duty it is to attend and assist in the weighing 
of all customable goods. They are divided into esta- 
blished, preferable, extra, and glut weighers. Of this 
class of officers, only the established and preferable weigh- 
ers have the power of making seizures. 

Weights and Measures. By 35 Geo. 3, c. 102, 
and 37 Geo. 3, c. 143, it is enacted that the justices at the 
petty sessions may appoint one person or more to examine 
the weights and balances within their district, and to 
seize such as are not according to the standard of the ex- 
chequer; these are to be broken up and the materials 
sold^ the parties to be fined not less than five shilUngs, 
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nor more than twenty shillings. And whoever may ob- 
struct the inspectors in the execution of their dutv, or 
shall refuse to produce his weights and balances to them^ 
shall forfeit lErom five to forty shillings. 

The following remarks upon weights and measures are 
chiefly condensed from an able article on the subject in 
M'CuLLOCH*8 Dictionary of Commerce, &c. as are also 
the succeeding tabular statements. 

In a country where commercial and trading transactions 
are extensively carried on, theimportance of having weights 
and measures determined by some fixed standard is ob- 
vious. Standards of lineal measure must have been fixed 
upon at a very early period, and appear to have consisted 
principally of parts of the human hody ; as the cubit, or 
length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger; — the foot ; — the ulna, arm, or yard ; — ^the span; — 
the digit, or finger ; — the fathom, or space from the extre- 
mity of one hand to that of the other, when both are 
extended in opposite directions ; — the pace, &c. But as 
the size of different parts of the human body difi^er in dif- 
ferent individuals, it was necessary to select s(ftne durable 
article — a metallic rod for example — of the length of an 
ordinary cubit, foot, &c., and to make it a standf^d. Such 
standards have usually been preserved with ^at care : at 
Rome they were kept in the temple of Jupiter ; amongst 
the Jews they were entrusted to the family of Aaron. 
The principal standards used in the ancient world were 
the cubit of the Jews, from which their other measures 
were derived ; and the foot of the Greeks and Romans. 
In England, a revived standard of lineal measure was in- 
troduced by Henry I., who ordered that the ulna, or 
ancient ell, which corresponds to the modem yard, should 
be made of the exact length of his own arm, and that 
the other measures of length should be raised upon it. 
This standard has been mamtained. In 17^2, the royal 
Society had a vard made, from a careful comparison of 
the standard eus or yards of the reigns of Henry YII. 
and Elizabeth kept at the Exchequer. In 1/58, an ex- 
act copy was made of the Royal Society's yard; and 
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this identical yard is declared, by the act 5 Geo. 4, 
c. TA, to be the standard of lineal measure in Great Bri- 
tain. And it is declared to be the unit or only stand- 
ard measure of extension, from which all other measures 
of extension, lineal, superficial, or solid, shall be derived, 
computed, and ascertained; and that all measures of 
length shall be taken in parts or multiples or certain pro- 
portions of the said standard yard ; and that one third 
part of the said standard yard shall be a foot, and the 
twelfth part of such foot shall be an inch ; and that the 
pole or perch in length shall contain five and a-half such 
yards, the furlong 220 such yards, and the mile 1760 such 
yards. The superficial measures are formed on the basis 
of the square of this standard ; the rood of land to con- 
tain 1,210 square yards, and the acre 4,840 such square 
yards, being 160 square perches, poles, or rods. 

It must have occurred at an early period, that to obtain 
an accurate measure of hquids, notlung more was neces- 
sary than to constitute an artificial standard ; the dimen- 
sions, and consequently the capacity of which should be 
determined by tne Uneal measures previously adopted. 
The determination of the weight or gravity of different 
bodies supposes the invention of the balance. It seems 
probable that, at first, cubes of some common lineal mea- 
sure, as a foot, or the fraction of a foot, formed of copper, 
iron, or some other metal, were used as standards of 
VFcight. Then if it were desired to ascertain the specific 
vireight or gravity of any article, all that was necessary was 
to put it mto one of the scales of the balance ; and as 
many cubes or parts of cubes, into the other, as might be 
necessary to effe^ a counterpoise. Weights, however, have 
been frequently derived from grains of com. Hence, in 
England and in some other countries the lowest denomi« 
nation of weight is a grain ; and thirty-two (now twenty- 
four) of these grains are directed, by the ancient statute 
call compositio memurarum, to compose a pennyweight, 
whereof twenty make an ounce, twelve ounces a pound, and 
so upwards. 

The act 5 Geo. 4, did much towards remedying the con- 

2d2. 
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fdnon and incoiiTeiiience that had long heen felt firom the 
use of weights and measures of the same denomination, 
hut of difierent magnitudes. Avoirdupois and Troy 
weights were hoth retained, and the latter decreed to be 
the standard of weight, 5,760 grains Troy, being one 
pound Troy, and 7>000 such grains being one pound 
avoirdupois. The measures of capacity were found to be 
especially confused, and a considerable change was conse- 
quently made in them. The wine gallon formerly 
amounted to 231 cubic inches, the com gallon to 268.8, 
and the ale gallon to 282. But these are superseded by 
the imperial gallon, which contains 277-274 cubic inches, 
or 277J very nearly. The imperial gallon is now " the 
only standard measure of capacity from which all other 
measures of capacity to be used, as well for wine, beer, 
ale, spirits, and idl sorts of Uquids, as for dry goods not mea- 
sured by heap measure, shall be derived, computed, and 
ascertained." There is still much difficulty in the practice 
of selling by heaped measure. Models of the standard 
weights and measures are to be kept in the different coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, &c., for the verificatibn of the 
weights and measures in use in such places. 

Tables of the respective English weights and measures, 
according to the new or impenal standard, are to be found 
in aU modem books of arithmetic, on printed sheets, &c. 

The inch is generally divided, on scales, ini;o tenths or 
decimal parts ; but in squaring the dimensions of artifi- 
cers' work, the duodecimal system is adopted ; the inch 
being divided into twelve parts or lines, each part into 
twelve seconds, and each second into twelve thurds. In 
the carpenter's rule, for workmanship, the inch is divided 
into fourths, eighths, and sixteenths. 

Marble, stone, timber, masonry, and all artificers' work 
of length, breadth, and thickness, are measured by cubic 
measure ; also the contents of all measures of capacity, 
both hquid and dry. 

The dimensions of the imperial standard bushel are : 

outer diameter, I9i inches ; inner diameter, 18^ ; depth, 
^4; height of the cone for heaped measure, 6 inches! 
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The contents of the imperial heaped hushel are 2815.4887 

cubic inches. The subdivisions and multiples are in the 

same proportion. 

The old wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and the 

imperial gallon 277*274 ditto; consequently^ to convert 

231 
wine gallons into imperial gallons, multiply b3^o777o7T 

or '83311 ; and to convert imperial gallons into wine gal- 

. 277274 
Ions, multiply by the reciprocal fraction — oqi — 9 or by 

1*20032. For most practical purposes, however, wine 
measure multiplied by 5 and divided by 6 will give impe- 
rial measure with sufficient accuracy, and conversely. 
The multipliers and divisors employed to reduce old wine, 
ale, &c. measures to imperial measure, serve also to re- 
duce prices by the former to the latter. 

The old ale gallon contains 282 cubic inches, and the 
imperial standard gallon 277*274 ditto ; consequently, to 
convert ale gallons into imperial gallons, multiply by 

282 • 
977^974* ®^ ^^ 1*0170446; and to convert imperial gal- 
lons into ale gallons, multiply by the reciprocal fraction 

277*274 
• '' ■, or by •9832411. Unless extreme accuracy be 

required, only the first three decimals need be used. And 
for most practical purposes, ale measure multiplied by 59 
and divided by 60 wiU^ive imperial measure with suffici- 
ent accuracy, and coilKsely. 

The Winchester bushel is 18| inches wide, and 8 inches 
deep. Com and seeds are measured by striking the 
bushel from the brim, with a round piece of light wood, 
about two inches in diameter, and of equal thickness from 
one end to the other. All other dry goods are heaped. 
The Winchester bushel contains 2150'42 cubic inches, and 
the imperial standard bushel 2218*192 ditto ;^ consequently, 
to convert Winchester bushels into imperisd bushels, mul- 

2150*42 
tiply by j Vqiq.iqo * ^^ ^Y "969447 ; and to convert impe- 
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rial bushels into Winchester bushels, multiply by the re- 
ciprocal fraction qica. 40 ? o' 1'0315167. For practicsl 

purposes, multiply Winchester measure by 31 and divide 
oy 32 for imperial measure, and the contrary. In some 
markets com is sold by weight ; and even where measures 
are used, it is customary to weigh certain quantities or pro- 
portions, and to regulate the prices accordingly. The 
average bushel of wheat is generally reckoned at 60 lbs. ; 
of barley, 4/ ; of oats, 38 ; peas, 64 ; beans, 63 ; clover, 
63 ; rye and canaiy, 53 ; and rape 48 lbs. In some places 
a load of com, for a man, is reckoned five bushels, and a 
cart load forty bushels. 

The new metrical system established in France subse- 
quently to the revolution, is founded on the measurement 
of the quadrant of the meridian, or of the distance from 
the pole to the equator ; the ten millionth part of which 
was assumed as the metre, or unit of length, all the other 
lineal measures beins multiples or submultiples of it in 
decimal proportion. The metre corresponds pretty nearly 
to the old French Mune or yard, being equal to 3*07844 
French feet, or 3*281 English feet, or 39*3708 EngUsh 
inches. The unit of weight is the gramme, which is a cu- 
bic centimetre, or the hundredth part of a metre of distilled 
water of the temperature of melting ice ; it weighs 15*434 
English Troy grains. To express the decimal proportion, 
the subjoined vocabulaiy of names has been adopted, in 
which the terms for multiplying are Greek, and those for 
dividing are Latin. Thus, for multipliers, the word 

Deca prefixed means 10 times 

Hecto 100 times 

Kilo 1,000 times 

Myria 100,000 times. 

On the contrary, for divisons, the word 

Deci expresses the 10th part 

Centi 100th part 

Mim 1000th part. 
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Thiu:— - 

Decametre means 10 metres 

Decimetre the 10th part of a metre 

Kilogramme 1000 grammes^ &c. 

The are is the element of square measure, being a 
square decametre, equal to 3*955 English perches. The 
stere is the element of cube measure, and contains 35*317 
cubic English feet. The litre is the element of all mea- 
sures of capacity. It is a cubic decimetre, and equals 
2*1136 English pints. 100 litres make the hectolitre, 
which equals 26*419 wine gallons, or 2*838 Winchester 
bushels. 

The new French Syst^me Usuel, or Binary System, takes 
the metrical standard^ for its basis, but their divisions are 
binary, that is, by 2, 4, 8, &c. ; and instead of the new 
vocabulary, the names of the ancient weights and mea- 
sures are used, annexing the term usuel to each. Thus 
the half kilogramme is called the Uvre usuelle, and the dou- 
ble metre the toise usuelle. Passing over the Comparison 
of French and English Weights and Measures, according 
to the Decimal System, as less practically useful in this 
country, we proceed at once to some short tables of the 
Syst^me Usuel. 

COMPARISON OF WEIGHTS. 

Troy Weight. Avoirdup, Weight. 
Onuninei Ibn. os. dwt. irr. Ibt. os. dr. 

KUogramme 1,000 = 2832 23 4| 

LivreusueUe 500 = 1 4 1 13 1 1 lOJ 

Half 250 = 8 18-5 8 13^ 

Quarter 125 = 4 9-:5 4 6 J 

Eighth 62-5= 2 4-5 2 3^ 

Once 31-3= 10 2*25 1 If 

Half 15-6= 10 M25 8} 

Quarter 7-8= 5 0*5 4^ 

Gros 3-9= 2 12-25 2^ 

COMPARISON OF LINEAR MEASURES. 

Mefure UtueUe English Measure. 

Ucttei Feet Inehea Fwu. 

Toisensuelle 2 = 669 
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Wbld. Dyer's weed; a stalky plant, srowing in yaii- 
ous parts of Europe. It imparts we lively green lemon 
yellow, dyes silk a golden yellow, &c. 

Welding. Pieces of wrought iron, when heated to 
whiteness, may be permanently welded under the hammer, 
without any appearance of juncture. 

Wbrst or VBRST. A Russian linear measure, equal 
to about 3,500 feet, or rather less than three fourths of a 
mile, English. 

Wby. Of salt = 40 bushels, each bushel == 56 lbs. ; 
—of cheese = 32 cloves, each clove = 7 lbs, ;— -of wool 
6| tods, each tod =28 lbs. 

Whale. The common whale, or baUtna mysttcetui, is 
a marine animal of the cetaceous species, by some writers 
said to have been formerly found, m the nortbem seas, of 
160 feet in len^h, but now rarely seen more than sixty. 
Beneath the skm, the bodies of whales are covered with a 
layer of fat, or blubber, from twelve to eighteen inches 
thick ; this blubber yielding, by expression, nearly its own 
weight of oil. The black-headed spermaceti whale» or 
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phyteter macrocephalus, found mostly in the southern 
ocean, about six^ feet in length and thirty in circumfe- 
rence> presents a spongy oily mass in the cavity of its 
bead. This is the crude spermaceti, of which an ordinary 
sized whale generally yields about a dozen barrels. What 
is called the Sea Elephant, or southern walrus, a creature 
intermediate between the seal and the walrus of the north- 
em seas, is met with chiefly near the islands of Desolation, 
the coast of California, South Georgia, South Shetland, 
&c. It is beUeved to fiimish more oil than the common 
South Sea whale. The spermaceti and southern colonial 
oils are imported chiefly from Van Diemen's Land and 
New South Wales; whale and seal oil from our North 
American possessions. 

Whalbbonb. Whalebones, or as they are sometimes 
called Whalefins, are a homy and exceedingly elastic sub- 
stance, adhering, in their parallel lamina, to the upper 
jaw of the whale. These bones, sometimes exceeding 350 
in number on each side of the jaw, vary in lensth, from 
three to twelve or fifteen feet; aJl above six feet in length 
being called size-bone. Whalebone is employed for the 
stificning of women's stays, the frame-work of hats and 
bonnets, the ribs of umbrellas and parasols, &c. By heat- 
ing it in steam, or in a sand-bath, it may be softened and 
bent or moulded, like horn, into a variely of forms, which, 
if cooled under pressure, it will retain. Thus, from the 
thicker portion, tovrards the root, snufl^-boxes, knobs of 
walking-sticks, &c., may be made. 

Wharf. See Qtiay. Wharfage is a charge for the 
iise of a wharf. 

Whe AT. The most important bread com that is grown 
in Europe. Much is imported from the Baltic, &c. 
That from North America is usually reduced into flour. 
See Com Lawt» 

Whbtslatb. a massive mineral, generally of a 
greenish-grey colour, of which there are numerous varie- 
ties : the finest, from Turkey, are known as hone-stones, 
oU-itones, &c.,andare in much request for giving a fine edge 
to steel xnstmments. Whetstone is a rough and coarse- 
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grained wndstODey dag up in Derbyshire and odier north- 
ern counties, and used for sharpening of scythes, knives, 
&c. It is of a dnsky yellow colbnr, and, though pa> 
meable to water, resists the action of acids. 

Whiskbt. Dilute alcohol, or spirit, distilled from 
the fermented worts of malt, sugar, or molasses, though 
generally from malt. The name seems to be a corruption 
nx>m laquebaugh. 

Will. The declaration of a man's mind and intent 
relating to the disposition of his estate after his death. In 
the common law tnere is a distinction made between a toill 
and a tettament ; that is called a tot//, by which lands or 
tenements are given ; and when the disposition concerns 
ffoods and chattels alone, it is called a testament. The 
latter requires executors, which the former does not. A 
gift of lands or tenements by will is called a devise^ and 
the person to whom they are given a devisee, A bequest 
of goods and chattels is termed a legacy, and the person 
to whom they are bequeathed a legatee. It signifies not 
on what material, whether on paper or parchment — ^nor 
in what language, whether in Latin, French, Dutch, or 
any other tongue— or in what hand or letters, whether in 
secretary hand, Roman hand, or court hand, or in any 
other, a will be written, so that it be fair and legible, that 
it may be read and understood. According to act 1 Vict 
c. 26, •* the will must be in writing." But these words 
are taken only as meaning to ezdude verbal or nuncu- 
pative wills, and not to be in opposition to printed or 
lithographed wills. 

According to the act Vict. 1, c. 26, §7* mentioned al)0ve, 
and which applies to all wills made on or after the 1st of 
January, 1838, the will must be signed at the end by the 
testator, either by his signing his name, or making his 
mark, or by some other person doing so for him in his 
presence, and by his direction. Such signature or mark 
must be made or acknowledged by the testator in the pre- 
sence of two or more witnesses (but not less than two] 
both being present at the same time. All such witnesses 
must subscribe their names to the will in the presenee of 
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the testator, and of each other. It will then be sufficient 
for the passing of real or personal property, or both. — No 
particular form of attestation is necessary ; but the fol- 
lowing may be used, and, if used, it must be copied and 
written at the end of the will, below the signature of the 
testator : — 

** Signed by the said A. B. the testator, in the presence of 
us, present at the same time, who in his presence have sub- 
Bcribed our names as witnesses.'' 

The testator should appoint one or more executors. 
No obliteration, interlineation, or other alteration made 
in any will after the execution thereof, will be vaUd unless 
the signature of the testator, and the subscription of the 
witnesses be in the marein opposite or near to such alter- 
ation, or at the foot ot, or opposite to a memorandum 
written at the end or some other part of the will referring 
to such alteration. Any gift, legacy, or beneficial interest 
given to an attesting witness, of a will, or to his or her 
wife or husband, win be void (except charges or directions 
for payment of a debt or debts) therefore all persons tak- 
ing any such interest, or whose wife or husband shall take 
any such interest, should abstain from being an attesting 
witness to a will. The marriage of a person subsequent 
to the making of a will, renders the will void, whether the 
testator so intend it or not ; and if the testator wish to re- 
vive it, he can do so only by re-executing it in the same 
way as it was originally executed, or by means of a codicil 
similarly executed, showing an intention to revive. 

Some exceptions are made to the foregoing formalities 
in the case of soldiers on actual service and mariners or 
seamen at sea, petty officers and seamen in the royal navy, 
and noncommissioned officers of marines and marines. 
By the act of Victoria above-mentioned, all verbal wills 
made on and after the first of January, 1838, are void. 
It has been presumed that where a will has been made 
contrary to the interest and inclination of some of the tes- 
tator's family or relations, it may, unknown to him, have 
been destroved before his death, or concealed afterwards, 

2 E 
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and thereby, notwithstanding the care he may have taken 
to dispose of his estate and effects, the same haye been 
left to the disposition of the law. To prevent sach mis- 
fortunes. Lord Coke's advice may be observed, which is to 
make two parts of the will, and to leave one part thereof 
in the hands of a friend ; either of which parts may be 
proved, and hereby the testator's will may be seciured; 
and, should he think proper to conceal it at any time be- 
fore his death, this will not prevent or hinder him from so 
doing, more than if there were only one part. For the 
cancelling of one part, when the same is done v?ith an in- 
tention to destroy the whole will, is as the cancelling of 
both, and a good revocation of the whole vnll. 

Excepting those who labour under some legal disability, 
all persons are capable of taiung under a vnU. An iUegi- 
timate child is, after birth, capable of taking a devise ; bnt 
a devise to a bastard, before birth, is void. Coverture does 
not disable a woman from taking a devise; at law, 
she cannot take without the consent of her husband; 
but the Court of Chancery will compel him to give his 
consent. 

To many persons, it may save trouble and expense for 
them to be apprised, that lithographed " forms of wills," 
ready for immediate use, and reqiuring only the blanks to 
be filled up with names, dates, &c., may now be had, in 
accordance with the act 1 of Victoria, and providing as 
follows : — 

" No. 1 . Devise of property to one? or more persons ab- 
solutely, with instructions for legal execution. — No. 2. 
Devise of property to executors in trust, to be sold, and to 
pay proceeds to any number of persons with instructions. 
No. 3. Devise of property to executors in trust, and to 
pa^r proceeds to testator's children, with provision for 
maintenance during minority of children, and with clauses 
for appointment of new trustees with instructions. — No. 4. 
Devise of property to wife for life, and aflter her death, to 
children absolutely, with instructions." 

These forms may be had of most bookseUera, law- 
itationers, &c. 
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In law> the following persons are deemed incapable of 
making a will : — 1. Infants or minort, all under twenty- 
one years of age (see Infant) ;— 2. Idiott, or natural fools; 
— 3. Imbeciles, persons grown childish^ either through old 
age, or any infirmity or distemper ;---4. Lunatics; — 5. 
JDrunken men, when through intoxication deprived of rea- 
son and understanding; as it is always requisite for a 
testator when he makes his will to be ''of sound memory 
and understanding ;" — 6. Persons bom blind or deaf and 
dumb, unless it manifestly appear that such persons un- 
derstand what a will means, and that they have a desire to 
make a will ; — 7* Married women, unless by consent of 
their husbands, or by covenant before marriage; or if 
their husbands be banished beyond sea for life, when they 
may make wills, and act in all things as though they were 
unmarried, or as though their husbands were dead. 8. 
Traitors and felons, as, from the time of their conviction, 
all they possessed became forfeited to the crown; but the 
rojal pardon restores them to their capacity of making a 
will; 9. Outlaws, so long as their outlawry continues, 
cannot dispose of their personal property, though they 
m^of their lands, &c. See Executor, and Probate, 

niNR. An agreeable spirituous liquor, produced by 
fermentation from such ve^table substances as contain sac- 
charine matter. More stnctly speaking, however, wine is 
the fermented juice of the grape, or berries of the vine — 
vitis vinifera. The wines chiefly consumed in England 
are Port, Sherry, Olaret, Champagne, Madeira, Hock, 
Marsala, Cape, &c. The greatest proportion is from 
Spain and Portugal, particularly the tatter ; government 
having always, until of late years, discouraged the import- 
ation of French wines by very heavy duties. Now, how- 
ever, the duty on all loreign wines, is the same; viz. 
5s, 6d, the imperial gallon. To encourage the consumption 
of wine the produce of the Cape of Qood Hope, that wine 
is subject to a duty of only 2s. 9d, per gallon. With the 
exception, however, of Constantia, most of the Cape wines 
have an earthy taste, are frequently acid, and deficient in 
body, flavour, and aroma. The favour shown to them by 
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govemmeiit forces a bad article into the market, the 
greater part of which is believed to be employed for the 
pmrpose of adulterating and degrading sherry^ Madeira, 
&c. 

Port, so named from Oporto, whence it is generally 
shipped, is produced in the province of Upper Douro, in 
Portugal. With this wine, as shipped for England, a 
large quantity of brandy is always mixed. The Oporto 
wine company, abolished in 1834, was re-established by 
a royal decree, dated Lisbon, April 7^ 1838, with a mono- 
poly, under certain restrictions, for a term of twenty years. 
Sherry should possess a deep amber colour, a warm taste, 
with something of the flavour of the peach kernel, and a 
fine aromatic odour. Pale sheny and brown sherry are 
modifications of the same wine, with a peculiar preparation 
of the latter. Sherry is, in England, subjected to great 
adulteration. Claret, in its varieties of Lafitte, Latour, 
Ch&teau-Margaux, Haut-Brion, &c., is chiefly the pro- 
duce of the Bordelais. Champagne, so designated from its 
native province in France, is divided into two great classes, 
white and red; and each of these into still andsparkling : of 
the still wines, Sillery is considered the best ; but, in Eng- 
land, the sparkling Champagne seems to be mostly pre- 
ferred. Burgunai/, white as well as red, also takes 
its name from its native province. Amongst an extensive 
variety of other excellent French wines may be mentioned 
Hermitage, Sauteme, St. Pery, &c. Madeira, so called 
from the island of that name, has undeservedly fallen into 
disrepute, and been in a great measure superseded in this 
country by sherry. Malmsey is a rich, luscious species of 
Madeira. Teneriffe, resembhng Madeira, but lighter, 
and less richly flavoured, is the produce of the island from 
which it takes its name. At the head of the German 
wines, which are produced chiefly on the banks of the 
Rhine and of the Moselle, stand the Johannisberger and 
the Steinberger. Tokay is a rich, luscious, and scarce 
wine from Hungary ; full in flavour and aroma. Marsala, 
from the town of that name in Sicily, where it is produced 
by two Englishmen, the Messrs. Woodhouse, is a light. 
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ptire> inexpensive, and highly agreeable dinner wine, in 
considerable repute. 

Wine, the produce of Europe, may not be imported for 
home consumption, except in British ships, or in ships of 
the country of which the wine is the produce, or of the 
country from which it is imported, on forfeiture thereof, 
and j€iOO. by the master of the ship. Wine from the 
Cape must be accompanied by a certificate of its produc- 
tion. In warehouses of special security wines may be 
fined and racked as often as necessary, the lees (correctly 
ascertained as to quantity) to be destroyed without pay- 
ment of duty. Bonded brandy may be allowed to be 
added to wine in the bonded stores for its preservation or 
improvement, and the whole to pay duty as wine upon 
being taken out for home consumption, provided the en- 
tire quantity of brandy contained in the wine, at the time 
of entry for home consumption, do not exceed twenty per 
cent. : and that a proper sample for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the strength be allowed to be taken out by the 
officers. Wines may, while in bond, be mixed with wines 
of the same description, when necessary for improvement 
or preservation ; provided that wines so mixed be kept 
separate from other wines, and that the packages contain- 
ing the same be branded as " mixed wine," and the marks 
of the original shipper be defaced. Wine may be bottled 
for exportation (see Warehotains) upon giving twenty- 
four hours' notice ; but not less than three dozen reputed 
quarts, or six dozen reputed pint bottles may be exported 
in each package ; and if any surplus or sedunent remain, 
it is to be destroyed in presence of the officer, or the full 
duties paid upon it. 

The drawback of duties on wine allowed for officers in 
the royal navy (see pa^ 96) in actual service, shall not 
exceed the quantities m any one year, as follows : — ^For 
every admiral, 1260 gallons; vice-admiral, 1060; rear- 
admiral, 840 gallons ; captain of the first and second rate, 
630 ; captain of the third, fourth, and fifth rate, 420 ; 
captain of an inferior rate, 210 ; lieutenant, and other 

2e2 
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commanding officer^ and every marine officer, 105 gal- 
lons. 

By act 5 and 6 Will. 4, a permit is no longer necessary 
for the removal of wine ; dealers in and retailers of wine 
not being dealers in or retailers of spirits, are exempted 
from the obligations to allow their premises and stocks to 
be surveyed by the officers of excise ; and the commis- 
sioners of excise may grant licenses to sell wine in thea- 
tres, &c. 

The argal, or crude tartar, which forms a deposit on 
the sides and bottoms of wine casks, is termed TFtne- 
stone. 

Witnesses. Witnesses may be brought into a court 
of law by a writ of subpana, which commands them, laying 
aside all pretences and excuses, to appear at the trial on 
pain of i^lOO. to be forfeited to the crown, and ^10 to 
the party aggrieved, and damages equivalent to the loss 
sustained by want of their evidence. But no witness un- 
less his reasonable expenses be tendered him, is bound to 
appear at all ; nor, if he appear, is he bound to give evi- 
dence till such charges are actually paid him ; except he 
reside within the bills of mortality, and is summoned to 
give evidence within the same. All witnesses of whatso- 
ever religion or country, who have the use of their rea- 
son, are to be received and examined, excepting such as 
are infamous, convicted felons, perjurers, &c., or such as 
may be interested in the event of the cause. Persons, 
however, convicted of any felony not punishable vrith 
death, or of any misdemeanour, except perjury, or suborn- 
ation of perjury, and having endured the punishment 
which had been adjudged, are again competent to give 
evidence, the same as uiough they had received a pardon 
under the great seal. A Mahometan may be sworn upon 
the Koran, a Gentoo according to the custom of India, 
&c., and their evidence may be received even in criminal 
cases. But an atheist, or person who has no belief or no- 
tion of a God, or of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, cannot be admitted as a witness. In certain cases 
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the afBrmation of Quakers (see Quakers) Moravians^ Se-- 
paratists^ &c., may be received in lieu of an oath. If 
suspected to be secretly concerned in the event of a 
triad, witnesses may be examined upon a voir dire, or 
their interest may be proved in court ; but no man is to 
be examined to prove his own infamy. Yet a witness 
may be examined with reeard to his own infamy, if the 
confession of it do not subject him to any future punish- 
ment ; as a witness may be asked if he has not been con- 
victed of perjury. A witness may not refuse to answer a 
question relative to the matter in dispute, the answering 
of which has no tendency to accuse hmiself, or to expose 
him to penalty or forfeiture, by reason only that the an- 
swer to such question may establish, or tend to establish, 
that he was in debt, or is subject to a civil suit. No coun- 
sel, attorney, or other person, entrusted with the secrets 
of the cause by the party himself, can be compelled to 
give evidence of such conversation or matters of privacy 
as came to his knowledge by virtue of such trust and con- 
fidence ; but he may be examined as to mere matters of 
fact, as the execution of a deed, or the like, which may 
have come to his knowledge without being interested in 
the cause. Such evidence as a juryman may happen to 
have in his own conscience, by his private knowledge of 
facts, has as much right to sway his judgment, as the 
written or parole evidence which is delivered in court; 
consequently, if a juror know any thing of the matter in 
issue, ne may be sworn as a witness, and give his. evidence 
publicly in court. If a witness, under cross-examination, 
find himself undeservedly brow-beaten by counsel, he 
should appeal to the court for its protection. 

WoAD. A bienuial plant, anciently cultivated to a 
great extent in England, as well as upon the continent, 
ft is used by dyers (now mostly mixed vrith indigo) 
for obtaining a permanent though not brilliant blue 
colour. 

Woof. The threads which weavers shoot across the 
warp, or longitudinal threads, with an instrument called 
the shuttle. Woof is the same as weft, — See Warp. 
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WooLy WocfLLEN^ &c. Wool is the nattml covering 
of sheep and of some other animals. In many particulars 
it resembles hair. It differs, however, from hair, in the 
uniformity of its growth, and the regularity of its shed- 
ding. Every filament of wool springs up at once; the 
whole advances uniformly together: the whole loosens 
from the skin nearly at the same period, and falls, if not 
shorn, leaving the animal covered with a coat of young 
wool, which m its turn undergoes the same mutations. 
While the wool remains in the state as first shorn, it is 
called the ''fleece.'' It is afterwards separated ac- 
cording to its decrees of fineness and general quality. 
The arts of spinnmg wool, and manufacturing the yam 
into cloth, were introduced into this country by the Ro- 
mans ; and, nearly ever since, wool, either in a raw or 
manufactured state, has been the principal of the staple 
articles of the kingdom. The manufactory of broad cloths 
was established iwout the close of the twelfth or early in 
the thirteenth century. Wool is usually divided into two 
great classes : long and short, the former used principally 
lor hose ; the latter in the doth manufacture. Amongst 
the best English short native fleeces are the fine Norfolk 
and Southdown. The Spanish or Merino breed of sheep 
was introduced into England about the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. Saxon wool is generally softer than Spa- 
nish. The Merino sheep succeed better in Saxony and 
some other German states, than in Spain itself. The 
sheep that were sent out from this country to Van Die- 
men s Land and New South Wales have also succeed^ 
remarkably well ; and there is reason to believe that Aus- 
tralia will become one of the principal wool-growing 
countries In the world. By act 5 Geo. 4, c. 17> § 2, i^ 
acts, and parts of acts, prohibiting the exportation^ of 
wool were repealed^ And bv act 4 and 6 Will. 4, c. 89, 
§ 18, the exemptions from the export du^ of lOs. per 
cent, allowed on woollen goods^ or goods ofwool and cot- 
ton, or woc4 and hnen, exported to places within the 
limits of the East India Company's charter, was repealed. 

Worsted. So called from a littie town in ISoifolk. 
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where its manufacture originated, — ^though it was subse- 
quently designated " the private commodity of the city of 
Norwich," — ^is a thread, or yarn, spun of wool that has 
been combed, and which, ia the spinning, is twisted harder 
thanordmary. 

Wort. Theinfusionofmalt,&c., before it is converted 
into beer by fermentation. 

Wreck. In a general sense this word is understood 
to mean any ship, goods, or merchandise that may be dri- 
ven ashore, or found floatii^ at sea in an unprotected or 
unmanageable state. Legally, however, nothing is 'wreck' 
unless it have come to land. — (See Derelicts, Flotmm, 
&c.) Anciently, all wrecks were adjudged to belong to 
the crown. By a charter of Henry II., if any thing es- 
caped alive from the ship, or if proof could be made of 
the property of any of the goods or lading which came to 
shore, they should not be forfeited as wreck. The char- 
ter of Henry further decreed, that the sheriff of the 
county should be bound to keep the goods a year and a 
day, that, if any man could prove a property in them in 
his own right, or in the right of representation, they 
shoidd be restored to him without delay ; but if no such 
property were proved within that time, then they should 
be the king's. If the goods were of a perishable nature, 
then the sheriff might sell them, and the money should be 
liable in their stead. By act 2/ Edward 3, c. 13, if a ship 
were lost, and the goods came to land, they were to be 
delivered to the merchants, on payment of only a reason- 
able reward or salvage (see Salvage) to those who saved or 
preserved them. By act 12 Anne, c. 18, confirmed by act 
4 Geo. 1, c. 12,. it was directed that all head officers and 
others of the towns near the sea, should upon application 
made to them, summon as many hands as might be 
necessary and send them to the relief of any ship in dis- 
' tress, on pain of the forfeiture of j€100. ; and in case of 
any assistance given, salvage was to be assessed by three 
' justices of the peace, and paid by the owners. Persons 
[ secreting any goods cast ashore, were to forfeit thrice their 
" vidue ; and if they wilfully did any act, by which the 

1 
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■hip was lost Or destroyed, they were adjudged goiliy 
of felony, without benefit of clergy. The important 
act 26 (jfeo. 2, c. 19, bore the f<3lowing preamble: — 
'* Whereas, notwithstanding the good and aalutary laws 
now in being against plundering and destroying vessels 
in distress, and against taking away shipwrecked, lost, 
or stranded goods, many wicked enormities have been 
committed, to the disgrace of the nation, and the griev- 
ous damage of merchants and manners of our own 
and other countries, be it enacted," &c. It was ac- 
cordingly enacted, that the preventing of the escape of 
any person endeavouring to save his life, or wounding 
him with intent to destroy him, or putting out falae lights 
in order to bring any vessel into danger, should be cuiital 
felony; and that the pilfering of any goods cast auiore 
should be deemed petty larceny. By act 53 Geo. 3, c. S7, 
§ 2, no lord or lady of any manor, who might be entitled, or 
claim to be entitled to wreck of the sea, should appropriate 
it to his or her use, until a report in writing should hanre 
been given to the deputy vice-admiral of the coast where 
the same should have heea stranded, wrecked, or found ; 
or if there were no such deputy or agent resident within 
fifty miles, then to the corporation m the Trinily^House 
<^ Deptford Strond, with roll particulars of suda^wreck, 
&c. ; m order that sudi report or account might be placed 
in some conspicuous situation to be publicly inspected. 
By act 1 and 2 Geo. 4, c. 75, any person or persona wil- 
fully cutting away, injuring, or concealing any buoy or 
buoy rope attached to any anchor or cable belonnng to 
any ship, whether in distress or otherwise, was ac^udged 
guilty of felony, and might, upon conviction, be trans- 
ported for seven years. By act 7 and 8 Geo. 4, c. 19, 
§ 18, it was enacted, that if any person should plunder or 
steal any part of any ship or vessel which should be in 
distress, or wrecked, stranded, or cast on shore, or any 
goods, merchandise, or articles of any kind bdonging to 
such ship or vessel, evevy such offender should suffer 
death : with a provision, however, that when articles of 
small value should be stranded or cast on dbeie* and 
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should be stolen without circumstances of cruelty, out- 
rage, or violence, it should be lawful to prosecute and pu- 
nish the offender as for simple larceny ; and in either case 
the offender might be indicted and tried either in the 
county in which the offence should have been committed, 
or in any county next adjoining. 

Writ. The King's (or Queen's) precept in writing 
under seal, issuing out of some coiurt to the sheriff, or 
other person, and commanding something to be done con- 
cerning a suit or action, or giving commission to have it 
done. In the courts of common law, the Original Writ 
is the first part of a suit or action for redress of wrong, 
&c. It proceeds from the Court of Chancery, and is di- 
rected to the Sheriff, requiring him to command the 
wrong-doer to do justice to the complainant, or otherwise 
to appear in court and answer the accusation against him. 
In proceedings in the nature of appeal, there are writs of 
deceit, which may be brought in the Court of Common 
Pleas, to reverse a judgment therein had by fraud or col- 
lusion in a real action ; writs of audita querela, to dis- 
charge a defendant, upon some matter having arisen since 
judgment ; and writs of error, which he for some supposed 
mistake. A writ of right is the great and final remedy for 
him that is injured by ouster, or privation of his freehold. 
— ^According to act 3 Will. 4, c. 39, § 10, no writ from 
the superior courts of law shall be in force for more than 
four calendar months from the day of the date thereof, 
including the day of such date ; but every writ of sum- 
mons and capias may be continued by alias and pluries, as 
the case may require, if any defendant therein named may 
not have been duly served therewith. 

Yard. An Enghsh linear measure of three feet or 
thirty-six inches. 

Yarn. Wool, cotton, or flax, spun into thread for the 
weaving of cloth, &c. 

Ybast. a frothy substance of a brownish grey colour 
and bitter taste, wmch is formed on the surface of beer 
or wine while fermentinff. It is used in bread, to leaven 
or make it light. Of late years many of the London 
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bakers have used a prepared or patent yeast, easily ob- 
tainable at all seasons of the year, for this purpose. 

Zaffah, or Zaffre. The oxyde of cobalt, mixed 
with three times its weight of powaered flints. Forming 
the most solid and fixed of all the blue colours that can be 
employed in vitrification, it is extensively used in the ma- 
nufacture of china, earthenware, &c.^ and for tinging 
crystal glasses made in imitation of precious stones. 

Zinc, or Spelter. A metal of a brilliant white co- 
lour, composed of a number of thin plates adhering toge- 
ther. It is malleable, but not to so great an extent as 
copper^ lead, or tin. When rubbed for some time between 
the fingers, they become tinged with a black colour, ac- 
quire a peculiar taste, and also emit a metalUc smell. 
" Zinc," observes Dr. Ure, " is extensively employed for 
making water-cisterns, baths, spouts, pipes, plates for the 
zincographer, for voltaic batteries, filings for fireworks, 
covering roofs, and a great many architectural purposes, 
especially in Berlin ; because this metal, after it gets co- 
vered with a thin film of oxyde or carbonate, suSers no 
further change by long exposure to the weather. One 
capital objection to zinc as a roofing material, is its com- 
bustibihty." As it takes a fine polish, zinc is often much 
used for shop door plates, &c., in lieu of brass. It is used 
in medicine ; and, of late years, chloride of zinc has been 
regarded as a valuable escharotic for the removal of can- 
cerous tumours, the healing of old ulcers^ &c. In amal- 
gamating with copper and other metals, zinc is of great 
utility (see Brass). In England it is found in FUntshire 
and the Isle of MaA. It is tdso produced in different parts 
of Germany, in China, &c. There are zinc works in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham. 

*:^* In the parliamentary session of 1839-40 (3 and 4 
Victoria) the sum of ^5. per cent, was added to the 
amount of duty on all exciseable articles. 



THE END. 

J. Mastxrs, Printer, 33, Aldbrsgatk Strkst. 
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